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"The  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  doctrines  of  political  economy  is  evidently 
on  the  increase.  The  number  of  attacks  from  different  points  of  view  is  already 
considerable,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  more  numerous  in  future.  The  name  and 
the  thing  are  alike  disagreeable  to  many  writers,  and  both  the  method  and  the  results 
pi  former  investigations  are  called  in  question.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  attacks  made 
in  recent  years  is  that  contained  in  this  volume  by  Mr.  Syme.  It  is  a  book  which  may 
be  read  with  thorough  enjoyment ;  Mr.  Syme  is  master  of  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  inci- 
sive style.  No  greater  contrast  could  there  be  than  between  the  transparent  English 
ot  this  volume  and  the  clumsy,  lumbering  sentences  of  many  former  writers  on  this, 
which  Carlyle  calls  the  dismal  science.  Mr.  Syme's  polemic  is  most  enjoyable— a 
healthy  breeze  of  moral  indignation  breathes  through  the  book  ;  nor  do  we  think  the 
indignation  out  of  place  when  we  consider  the  revelations  which  he  makes.  .  .  In 
attack,  Mr.  byme  is  often  irresistible  ...  no  more  vigorous  polemic  have  we  read 
lor  a  long  time  than  the  attack  on  competition."— Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 
•  1'  DP  Klei"e  ?u?h  tritt  mit  dem  Gefuhl  eines  neuen  ur.d  Kiihnen  Versuchs 
in  durchweg  polemischem  Ton  auf  gegen  die  Englische  National-okonomie.  ...  So 
muss  man  ihm  zugeben  dass  er  der  Englischen  National-okonomie  gegeniiber  durchaus 
neu  und  selbstandig  dasteht.  .  .  .  Wiinchten  wir  auch  dass  dieses  Euch  recht  bald 
m  deutcher  Uebersetzung  crsddca^."—AOg)fmfftte  Zeitung. 

.  "  *£•  .Svn?e  *?as  written  a  treatise  on  what  he  calls  Industrial  Science,  in  which, 
m  a  sufficiently  friendly  spirit,  he  calls  in  question  some  of  the  most  popular  dogmas 
™CepATe-n  I  EnSllsh  Poetical  economists.  On  the  whole  he  accords  in  spirit  with 
Mr.  Mill,  but  mostly  on  those  sides  of  him  on  which  he  was  least  of  a  pure  econo- 
mist _and  most  of  a  social  philosopher.  Mr.  Syme's  view  is  that  among  writers  on 
political  economy  too  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  narrower,  coarser,  and  by  no 
universal  facts  of  man's  nature  and  of  the  physical  world,  and  not  enough  ™ 


— -•."  Av.elings  to  which  these  facts 

give  me.  _  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Syme  is  by  no  means  a  sentimental  writer,  and  in  fact 
his  work  is  closely  and  aptly  reasoned  throughout,  and  in  a  mode  which  Mr.  Mill 
of  all  others,  would  have  admired."—  Westminster  Review 


here  T1^6  °nu^  onf  °Pinion>  that  he  displays  remarkably  acute  powers  of 
ing,  and  shows  himself  perfectly  competent  to  handle  and  make  intelligible 
some  of  the  abstruser  questions  connected  with  our  industrial  forces,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  social  well-being  of  the  community." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

"  We  should  advise  the  friends  as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the  modern  school  of 
economists  to  read  this  book  attentively.  It  is  thoughtful,  full  of  suggestions,  and 
worthy  at  least  of  fair  consideration."— Standard. 

"  '  I  regard  political  economy  as  a  purely  mental  science.'  Such  is  the  startline 
statement  which  faces  us  on  page  10  of  this  little  volume,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
define  the  purpose  of  the  author.  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  political 
economy  as  plutology,  or  the  science  of  wealth,  and  who  see  in  it  only  rules  or  the 
expression  in  theoretical  terms  of  the  modes  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  self-interest,  the  sentence  we  have  quoted  will  appear  a 
paradox  _  Is  not  wealth  the  most  material  of  all  things  ?  and  if  the  science  which 
treats  of  it  be  mental,  where  can  there  be  found  in  any  direction  a  science  of  material 
phenomena  ?  Yet  Mr.  Syme  has  a  good  deal  to  say  for  himself.  ...  We  have  not 
space  to  follow  him  in  his  expositions  of  'principles '  and  of  the  '  relations '  of  industrial 
science  to  sociology,  to  ethics,  and  to  art ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we 
regard  this  little  book  as  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  is  full  of  freshness  and 
Tv°/Ceo  lhou£h  it  contains  only  'outlines,'  they  are  suggestive;  and  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Syme_will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  filling  in  the  outlines,  and  giving  us  a 
complete  view  of  industry  as  a  mental  science."— British  Quarterly  Review. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  value  of  a  remedy  depends  very  much  upon  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  it,  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  it  can  be  applied.  A  remedy  which  is  obtain- 
able only  by  great  effort,  or  at  great  expense,  or  after 
long  delay,  is  a  comparatively  useless  one ;  and  if  this 
be  true  of  a  remedy  in  the  ordinary  sense,  much  more 
is  it  true  in  the  legal  or  constitutional  sense.  A 
legal  remedy  is  not  only  negatively  useless,  but,  to 
all  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  it,  positively  in- 
jurious. A  remedy  in  the  constitutional  sense  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  nation  as  a  legal  remedy 
to  the  individual ;  and  if  it  be  wrong  to  deprive  an 
individual  of  his  legal  rights  it  is  equally  wrong  to 
deprive  a  nation  of  its  legislative  rights.  Nay,  the 
nation,  or  the  majority  of  a  nation,  which  cannot 
apply  a  constitutional  remedy  for  a  social  wrong, 
suffers  an  injustice  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
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aggregate  °f  units  composing  that  majority  is  greater 
than  the  individual  unit.  Whether  laws  are  made  for 
the  people  or  by  them,  whether  they  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  select  few  or  of  the  majority, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  promptly  providing 
them  whenever  they  are  required  ;  there  should  be  no 
failure  of  justice  by  costly  and  tedious  preliminary 
proceedings ;  no  friction  in  the  legislative  machinery, 
which  should  move  smoothly,  noiselessly,  and  ex- 
peditiously  in  the  work  of  producing  adequate 
measures  for  acknowledged  national  grievances. 
Wise  legislation  should  be  prompt,  not  dilatory;  it 
should  provide  remedies  for  prospective  as  well  as  for 
existing  evils  ;  it  should,  in  fact,  be  preventive  rather, 
than  curative  in  its  aim  and  tendency. 

Not  so  has  legislation  proceeded  with  us  in  the 
past.  The  history  of  British  legislation  is  a  record  of 
wasted  forces  and  disappointed  hopes,  of  party 
wranglings  and  mangled  measures.  The  work  ac- 
complished has  been  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  time 
and  labour  expended  upon  it.  There  has  been  a 
maximum  of  friction  and  a  minimum  of  results.  Parlia- 
ment has  responded  languidly  to  the  wishes  of  the 
nation.  It  has  seldom  acted  promptly  and  decisively. 
It  has  never  done  to-day  what  it  could  put  off  till 
to-morrow  ;  and  what  it  has  done,  it  has  done  grudg- 
ingly. Piecemeal  legislation  has  been  the  rule  rather 
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than  the  exception.  Reforms  have  come  by  instal- 
ments rather  than  in  the  lump.  Questions  have  been 
compromised  rather  than  settled.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  country  has  been  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  Parliament  has  done  its  work.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  times  when  there  was  little  or  no 
demand  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  when  there 
was  no  agitation  for  reforms.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
that  there  were  no  grievances  to  be  redressed,  that 
no  reforms  were  required.  In  periods  of  great  pro- 
sperity we  seldom  hear  of  any  kind  of  agitation. 
During  the  fifty  years  of  Whig  rule  in  the  last 
century,  and  especially  during  the  twenty-one  years 
that  Walpole  held  office,  the  country  was  quiescent. 
But  quiescence  is  not  contentment.  Quiescence  may 
be  the  result  of  indifference,  of  disappointment,  or  of 
despair.  The  nation  was  quiescent  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  but  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  period  knows  that  the  country 
was  bitterly  disappointed  with  the  reformed  Parlia- 
ment. The  people  were  quiescent  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Chartist  movement,  but  this  was  because  they 
saw  how  utterly  hopeless  was  the  attempt,  as  Parlia- 
ment was  then  constituted,  to  carry  any  one  of  the 
numerous  reforms  that  were  required. 

The  amount  of  labour  required  to  carry  a  reform 
through    Parliament   is   something    enormous.      No 
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matter  if  the  measure  placed  before  it  were  obviously 
proper  and  necessary,  every  obstacle  is  put  in  the 
way  of  carrying  it.  There  never  was  a  subject  that 
more  urgently  demanded  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature than  parliamentary  reform,  before  Earl  Grey 
carried  his  Reform  Bill.  The  evils  complained  of 
were  notorious  and  scandalous.  A  majority  of  the 
seats  were  in  the  nomination  of  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  of  the  territorial  magnates,  or  of  the  resi- 
dent gentry.  It  was  asserted  that  upwards  of  97 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  actually 
nominated,  and  70  more  indirectly  appointed  by 
peers  and  the  Treasury,  and  that  ninety-one  com- 
moners procured  the  election  of  139  more.  The 
facts  were  not  disputed ;  they  were  almost  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  indisputable.  Yet  to 
abolish  this  iniquitous  state  of  things  required  an 
amount  of  outside  pressure,  of  moral  and  physical 
display  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  at  the  present  day.  Parlia- 
mentary reform  had  been  forced  on  the  notice  of 
the  Legislature  by  long  and  persistent  agitation  out 
of  doors,  and  from  the  day  when  the  Reform  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Commons  till  it  passed  the  Lords, 
the  whole  nation  was  kept  in  the  wildest  state  of  ex- 
citement. Public  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  bill 
were  unprecedented  in  extent  and  unanimity.  It  would 
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have  been  impossible  for  the  people  to  declare  more 
emphatically  for  any  measure  than  they  did  for  this. 
Everywhere  the  country  was  unanimously  in  favour 
of  it,  and  gave  expression  to  its  feelings  in  no  half- 
hearted way.  There  were  mass  meetings,  tumultuous 
•  J  assemblies,  and  riotings  all  over  the  country.  At  Bir- 
mingham from  150,000  to  200,000  people  assembled 
and  declared  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
and  at  other  large  centres  of  population  public  meet- 
ings were  proportionately  numerous,  enthusiastic,  and 
unanimous.  A  deputation,  numbering  60,000,  con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  every  parish  in  the  metropolis, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the  bill  ; 
the  City  council  petitioned  the  Commons  to  refuse 
supplies  till  the  bill  was  passed  through  the  Lords ; 
the  same  prayer  was  received  from  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  and  almost  every  town  in  the 
kingdom.  When  the  bill  met  with  opposition  in  the 
Lords,  public  indignation  vented  itself  in  numerous 
acts  of  violence  in  various  places.  There  were  riots 
in  Bristol,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Bath,  Worcester, 
Coventry,  Warwick,  and  other  places ;  the  military 
were  called  out,  and  many  lives  were  lost  before 
the  riotings  could  be  suppressed.  But  nothing 
could  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country.  For 
a  while  the  Reform  question  occupied  public  atten- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else. 
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Business  was  at  a  standstill ;  nothing  was  talked  of  but 
the  prospects  of  the  bill.  Even  women  and  children 
took  up  the  question  of  reform.  Every  one  felt  as  if  a 
great  national  crisis  were  impending  ;  and  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,  in  his  history  of  this  period,  has  declared  it  as  his 
conviction  that  if  the  Lords  had  rejected  the  Reform 
Bill,  there  would  have  been  a  revolution  that  would 
have  changed  the  whole  course  of  English  history. 

Nor  has  legislation  proceeded  much  more  smoothly 
under  a  reformed  Parliament.  The  Chartist  agitation 
of  1838-39  caused  nearly  as  great  a  ferment  in  England 
for  a  while  as  did  the  Reform  Bill.  The  mass 
meetings,  strikes,  and  riotings  of  1832  were  repeated, 
though  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  The  agitators 
were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  showed  by  many 
acts  that  they  were  capable  of  self-sacrifice.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
were  on  the  side  of  the  reformers,  and  the  move- 
ment might  have  succeeded  had  it  been  in  abler 
hands.  The  agitation  suddenly  collapsed,  and  not 
one  of  the  many  reforms  demanded  was  advanced  a 
single  step  by  a  movement  which  produced  an 
amount  of  excitement  unparalleled  in  recent  times. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  ridiculous  or  even  unreason- 
able in  the  demands  of  the  Chartists.  Four  out  of 
the  six  reforms  which  they  demanded  have  since  been 
conceded,  wholly  or  partially,  by  Parliament,  namely, 
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vote  by  ballot,  the  abolition  of  property  qualification 
for  members,  equalization  of  electoral  districts,  and 
manhood  suffrage  ;  and  the  shortening  of  the  duration 
of  Parliaments,  or  something  equivalent  thereto,  will 
doubtless  follow  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

But  the  expenditure  of  labour  in  abortive  attempts 
at  reform  has  been  small  when  compared  with  the 
time   wasted   upon   them.     At   the   present   rate   of 
progress  it  is  questionable,  indeed,  if  the  generation 
now  living  under   the   British    Constitution   will   be 
able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  any  great  measure  they 
may  set  their  hearts  upon   carrying.     It   is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  very  few  of  those  eminent  men 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  some  great  reform,  lived 
to   see   it  embodied   in  law.     This  may  seem  small 
encouragement   to   patriotic   men   to   labour   in   the 
public  service,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless.     It  took  a 
whole  generation  to  accomplish  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion.    Mr.  Wilberforce  devoted   a   long   life   to   the 
abolition   of   slavery,   and    hardly   lived    to    see   it 
accomplished.      The  reform  of  our   brutal   criminal 
code  was  the  work  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury.    It  took  half  a  century  to  carry  the  abolition  of 
religious  tests  at  matriculation  and  graduation,  and 
to  establish  a  national  system  of  education.    Purchase 
in  the  army  was  a  public  grievance  for  more  than 
half  a  century  before  it  was  abolished,  and  its  aboli- 
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tion  was  at  last  accomplished  by  a  straining  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  A  measure  for  legalizing  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  has  been  bandied 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  for  over  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley's  bill  on  this  subject  was 
introduced  into  the  Commons  in  1849,  when  ^  passed 
the  same  year  ;  it  was  again  introduced  and  passed 
the  Commons  in  1851.  A  similar  measure  has  since 
been  repeatedly  passed  in  one  chamber  and  as  often 
rejected  in  the  other,  although  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  country  with  regard 
to  it.  Parliamentary  reform  was  a  prominent  subject 
of  public  and  parliamentary  discussion  for  more  than 
a  century  before  the  first  instalment  of  it  was  carried 
in  1832.  As  early  as  1766,  the  elder  Pitt  denounced 
the  system  of  parliamentary  corruption  that  existed  in 
his  day.  Four  years  later,  he  stated  in  Parliament 
that  "  before  the  end  of  the  century  either  Parliament 
will  reform  itself  from  within,  or  be  reformed  with 
a  vengeance  from  without,"  but  the  century  ended 
without  the  much-needed  reform.  The  question  of 
vote  by  ballot  was  under  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  early  as  1708.  The  subject  was  again 
and  again  brought  up,  but  was  only  carried  in  1872. 
Not  a  single  new  fact  was  brought  to  light,  or  a 
single  fresh  argument  was  presented,  at  the  time  it 
was  carried  that  was  not  known  and  applied  when 
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the  subject  was  first  discussed,  and  yet  the  question 
occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  before  it  was  finally  settled. 

If  we  have  made  slow  progress  in  the  past,  have 
we  any  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  we 
shall  proceed  more  expeditiously  in  the  future  ?  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  work  of  legislation  is  as 
much  in  arrear  as  ever  it  was.  The  measures  await- 
ing settlement  are  as  numerous  and  as  important 
now  as  they  were  before  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed. 
The  country  has  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture ;  for  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  transfer  of  land ;  for  compensation 
for  tenants'  improvements  ;  for  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment of  the  game  laws.  It  still  wants  the  abolition 
of  church  rates ;  an  equitable  distribution  of  church 
funds ;  an  abatement  of  that  public  scandal,  the  sale 
of  advowsons.  We  have  made  more  than  one  effort 
to  settle  the  Irish  land  question,  and  we  have  dis- 
established the  Irish  Church,  but  no  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  settle  the  land  question  in  Great 
Britain,  or  to  disestablish  the  English  and  Scottish 
Churches.  Parliament  has  never  yet  set  itself 
seriously  to  work  to  abolish  sinecures  ;  to  adjust  the 
incidence  of  taxation  ;  to  amend  the  patent  laws  ; 
to  establish  a  national  system  of  technical  education, 
or  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
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labourer,   notwithstanding   that   all    these   questions 
have  been  long  and  prominently  before  the  public. 

Does  this  state  of  things  excite  any  surprise  ? 
For  an  explanation  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  popular  legislation 
by  our  present  mode  of  parliamentary  procedure. 
In  the  first  place,  any  important  scheme  of  reform 
must  be  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  day,  and 
there  is  always  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  any 
government  to  commit  themselves  to  any  scheme 
of  the  sort,  no  matter  how  desirous  they  may  be  to 
secure  popular  favour.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Why  should  ministers  jeopardize  their 
position  by  taking  up  a  scheme  that  will  be  sure 
to  alienate  not  a  few  friends,  and  give  a  rallying- 
point  to  their  enemies,  if  they  can  manage  to  rub 
along  without  it  ?  It  is  more  in  their  line — 

To  promise,  pause,  prepare,  postpone, 
And  end  by  letting  things  alone  ; 
In  short,  to  earn  the  people's  pay 
By  doing  nothing  every  day. 

In  the  second  place,  a  measure  of  this  kind  must 
have  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry.  Government  by  Party  does 
not  permit  differences  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
ministers  on  any  great  questions  ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  unanimity  on  all  the  essential  points  of 
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any  important  measure  is  enormous,  has  often  proved 
insurmountable,  and  even  when  it  has  been  overcome 
it  has  usually  led  to  a  break  up  and  reconstruction 
of  the  government.  Macaulay  had  once  occasion  to 
explain  the  difficulty  I  refer  to.  In  1839,  when  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet,  at  a  loss  for  something  that  might 
bring  it  popularity,  agreed  that  the  more  liberal  of  its 
members  might  vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Grote's  Ballot, 
Bill,  the  opposition  took  an  obvious  objection  to  such 
a  proceeding.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Macaulay  said, 
"  I  rejoice  to  see  that  we  are  returning  to  the  wise, 
the  honest,  the  moderate  maxims,  which  prevailed  in 
this  House  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  If  two  men 
were  brought  up  together  from  their  childhood ;  if 
they  follow  the  same  studies,  mix  in  the  same  society, 
and  exercise  a  mutual  influence  in  forming  each 
other's  minds,  a  perfect  agreement  between  them  on 
political  subjects  cannot  even  then  be  expected.  But 
governments  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
forty  or  fifty  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  have  never 
seen  each  others'  faces  till  they  are  united  officially, 
or  have  been  in  hot  opposition  to  each  other  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  are  brought  at  once  into  intimate 
connection.  Among  such  men  unanimity  would  be 
an  absolute  miracle."  And  the  difficulty  is  further 
increased  by  two  circumstances.  The  first  is  that  all 
ministers,  as  such  are,  for  the  time  being,  consciously 
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or  unconsciously,  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  which  is  always  conservative  ;  the  second 
is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  every 
ministry,  Liberal  as  well  as  Conservative,  are  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  "  the  great  governing 
families,"  and  are,  therefore,  by  family  ties  and  associa- 
tions, naturally  disinclined  to  any  change  in  a  popular 
direction.  A  popular  scheme  of  reform,  therefore, 
runs  a  great  chance  of  being  rejected,  or  at  least 
mutilated,  at  the  very  outset,  and  by  the  very  men  to 
whom  it  has  been  entrusted,  and  who  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  practice,  can  be  permitted  to 
take  charge  of  it.  But  supposing  the  members  of  the 
ministry  are  unanimously  in  favour  of  a  measure,  and 
will  zealously  support  it,  they  must,  in  the  third  place, 
be  kept  in  office  till  it  is  carried.  Of  course  a  measure 
of  this  sort  would  only  be  introduced  by  a  Liberal 
government,  and  if  they  were  turned  out  of  office  there 
would  be  no  likelihood  of  their  successors  taking  up 
the  bill.  The  ministry  must  therefore  be  retained  in 
office  till  the  measure  is  carried,  and  this  involves  a 
general  support  of  their  whole  policy  and  all  their  acts 
of  administration,  as  the  government  may  be  turned 
out  on  a  variety  of  pretexts  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  measure  in  question.  They  may  be  defeated 
on  a  question  of  administration,  or  on  their  home, 
foreign,  or  colonial  policy  ;  and  their  defeat  may  come 
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quite  suddenly  and  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
They  may  have  been  carrying  on  negotiations  with 
some  foreign  Power,  for  instance,  and  all  the  world 
may  know  the  direction  in  which  they  are  proceeding, 
and  the  opposition  may  apparently  acquiesce  in  what 
ministers  have  done ;  but  no  sooner  have  the  govern- 
ment fairly  committed  themselves,  than — such  are  the 
ethics  of  party  warfare — the  opposition,  who  never 
dropped  a  hint  to  put  ministers  on  their  guard,  all  at 
once  discover  that  the  whole  negotiations  are  an 
atrocious  blunder,  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  the 
English  nation,  and  a  vote  of  censure  or  want  of  con- 
fidence is  forthwith  carried  against  them.  Not  only 
is  the  fate  of  the  measure  bound  up  with  the  ministry, 
but,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  very  fact  of  the  ministry 
having  become  responsible  for  it  makes  the  measure 
itself  the  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  whole  forces  of  the  opposition  are  at  once 
concentrated  on  the  bill  which  the  government  have 
introduced.  Had  the  measure  not  been  introduced  by 
the  government,  it  would  have  escaped  all  this  ;  but 
now  it  will  receive  support  from  one  side  only,  some- 
times lukewarm  enough,  and  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  from  the  other.  As  a  neutral  vessel  sailing 
under  a  belligerent  flag  draws  upon  itself  the  whole 
guns  of  the  enemy,  so  a  bill  brought  in  under  minis- 
terial auspices  is  exposed  to  a  combined  attack  from 
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all  sections  of  the  opposition.  Such  a  measure  is 
never  once  discussed  on  its  merits.  If  there  is  the 
smallest  flaw  in  it,  neither  side  will  make  any  attempt 
to  improve  it ;  its  defects,  whether  few  or  many, 
trifling  or  serious,  will  be  exaggerated  by  the  one  side 
and  defended  by  the  other  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
party  spirit.  Then  follow  weeks  or  months  in  dreary 
debates,  in  first,  second,  and  third  readings,  in  post- 
ponements and  adjournments  without  end,  till  the 
public  become  sick  of  delay,  their  enthusiasm  dies 
out  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  the  measure  is  left 
to  be  mutilated  by  the  House  at  its  leisure,  or  to  be 
disposed  of  in  a  more  summary  fashion  at  the  close 
of  the  session. 

So  far  I  have  only  enumerated  a  few  of  the 
dangers  which  beset  a  popular  measure  in  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature  only  ;  and  if  it  was  difficult  to 
carry  such  a  measure  safely  through  the  popular 
assembly,  where  it  was  amongst  professed  friends,  what 
chance  is  it  likely  to  have  in  the  hereditary  chamber, 
where  it  would  be  amongst  avowed  enemies,  where  a 
Liberal  ministry  is  always  in  a  minority,  where  even 
the  principles  of  party  government  are  not  recog- 
nized, and  where  no  responsibility  attaches  to  any 
vote  whatever,  no  matter  what  the  consequence  of  that 
vote  may  be  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  popular  measures 
have  always  been  treated  with  scant  courtesy  by  the 
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members  of  that  House,  and  if  they  have  not  rejected 
them  off-hand,  or  mutilated  them  beyond  recognition, 
it  was  only  the  fear  of  evil  consequences  to  them- 
selves that  prevented  them.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  work  of  legislation  proceeds  otherwise  than 
slowly,  or  suddenly  stops  altogether,  when  attempted 
to  be  carried  on  under  such  conditions  ? 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  practical 
working  of  our  Constitution.  We  cannot  say  that 
results  justify  any  extravagant  amount  of  admiration. 
That  it  is  such  an  exquisite  piece  of  mechanism 
as  Earl  Grey  pronounces  it  to  be,1  we  confess  we 
believe  to  be  a  delusion.  It  is  at  best  a  cumbrous 
and  unwieldy  piece  of  machinery.  What  little 
work  it  does,  it  does  slowly  and  badly.  In  order  to 
start  it,  there  is  sometimes  required  an  amount  of 
external  force  which  is  sufficient  to  overturn  it.  The 
machine  moves,  certainly,  after  a  time,  if  sufficient 
force  be  steadily  applied  ;  but  the  friction  of  its  parts 
is  enormous,  and  the  work  it  produces  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  labour  and  time  expended  in  putting  it 
in  motion.  Whether  the  machine  has  been  constructed 
on  a  wrong  principle,  or  has  simply  got  out  of  order, 
we  shall  discover  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
working  of  our  early  parliamentary  institutions. 

1  Parliamentary  Government,  p.  67* 
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EARLY  REPRESENTATIVE   PARLIAMENTS. 

THE  history  of  representative  government  in  England 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends 
from  the  assembling  of  the  first  representative  Parlia- 
ment in  1295  to  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  the  second,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century_to 
the  Revolution  ;  the  third,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  first  period,  the  representative 
body  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  government, 
which  was  almost  a  pure  despotism ;  in  the  second 
period,  the  Commons  had  acquired  great  power,  and 
we  had  government  by  king  and  Parliament ;  in  the 
third  period  Parliament  was  supreme,  and  we  had 
Government  by  Party. 

During  the  first  period  the  functions  of  the  newly 
constituted  Parliament  were  not  clearly  defined.    The 
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Commons  appear  to  have  been  a  consultative  rather 
than  a  legislative  body.  They  exercised  little  or  no 
control  over  the  administration.  The  sovereign  was 
supreme.  All  legislative  and  administrative  power 
centred  in  the  Crown.  The  barons,  and  not  the  Com- 
mons, took  the  initiative  in  actively  resisting  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  which  was  often  exercised  in  an  arbitrary 
and  despotic  manner.  The  Commons  were  too  weak 
to  be  aggressive.  Their  attitude  towards  the  Crown 
was  that  of  passive  resistance.  Their  position  as  a 
third  estate  of  the  realm  was,  as  yet,  scarcely  recog- 
nized by  either  king  or  barons.  They  had  not  yet 
made  themselves  a  power  in  the  State,  and  they 
could  hardly  have  felt  that  they  possessed  any  power. 
But  although  they  did  not  at  this  time  exhibit  an 
aggressive  spirit,  the  Commons  showed  that  they  were 
as  tenacious  of  their  rights  as  the  sovereign  was  of 
his,  or  the  peers  were  of  theirs.  Good  Catholics  and 
loyal  subjects  as  they  were,  they  nevertheless  boldly 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  Holy  See ;  they 
protested  against  "the  men  of  the  Church"  mono- 
polizing the  high  offices  of  state  to  the  exclusion  of 
laymen ;  they  complained  of  the  delay  in  the  as- 
sembling of  Parliament  ;  they  evinced  a  dogged 
determination  to  uphold  national  independence  and 
to  maintain  the  legislative  functions  of  Parliament  by 
withholding  aids  from  the  Crown  till  their  grievances 
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were  redressed.  But  the  Commons  did  not  long  remain 
in  the  subordinate  condition  assigned  to  them.  A 
body  of  men  who  speak  and  act  for  others,  speak  and 
act  boldly  and  with  authority ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  a  representative  body  should  be  aggres- 
sive, and  this  the  Commons  soon  proved  themselves 
to  be. 

In  the  second  period  the  Commons  were  no  longer 
passive.  Instead  of  being  led  by  the  Lords  they 
became  their  leaders.  The  history  of  Parliament 
during  the  first  and  second  periods  is  the  story  of 
a  series  of  aggressions  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  first  on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  and  afterwards 
on  the  part  of  the  Commons.  In  the  first  period  the 
Commons  were  used  by  the  Lords  in  order  to  restrict 
the  power  of  the  Crown ;  in  the  second  period  the 
Lords  were  used  by  the  Commons  in  order  to  extort 
further  concessions  from  the  sovereign.  It  was  the 
Commons  who,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Richard  II., 
demanded  that  the  great  offices  of  state  should  be 
appointed  in  Parliament,  and  they  made  three  sub- 
sequent attempts,  namely,  in  1380,  1381,  and  1383,  to 
secure  that  object.  They  failed  in  their  first  attempts 
at  administrative  reform,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  not 
despair.  If  they  could  not  succeed  in  one  way  they 
might  in  another.  If  they  could  not  appoint  ministers, 
they  might  at  all  events  punish  them  when  they  were 
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guilty  of  misconduct.  It  was  the  Commons  who 
proposed  impeachment  as  a  remedy  for  misgovern- 
ment.  It  was  the  Commons  who  impeached  Latimer, 
Neville,  and  the  courtiers  of  Edward  III.  It  was 
also  chiefly  through  the  action  of  the  Commons  that 
Parliament  succeeded  in  controlling  the  alienation  of 
crown  land,  in  curtailing  the  expenses  of  the  royal 
household,  in  diminishing  the  abuse  of  commissions 
of  array,  in  restraining  and  ultimately  abolishing  the 
king's  power  of  legislation,  of  purveyance,  of  the 
exacting  of  customs,  and  of  the  raising  of  loans,  and 
in  establishing  checks  on  the  appropriation  of  sup- 
plies. But  they  did  not  stop  here.  They  had  used 
the  Lords  in  order  to  wrest  power  from  the  Crown, 
and  now,  with  the  aid  of  the  Crown,  they  proceeded 
to  restrict  the  influence  of  the  barons.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  laws  against  the  abuse  of  livery, 
the  maintenance  of  suits,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
armed  retainers.  Thus  gradually  the  Commons  en- 
croached on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the 
privileges  of  the  barons  ;  step  by  step  they  forced 
their  way  to  the  front  rank  in  the  Legislature  and  to 
a  predominant  position  in  the  State. 

An  individual  who  is  placed  in  a  new  posi- 
tion, and  remains  in  that  position  till  he  becomes 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  duties,  usually  passes 
through  three  mental  stages.  At  first  he  is  awkward 
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in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  diffident  in  appreciating 
his  performance  of  them,  and  is  content  if  he  is  barely 
tolerated  ;  when  he  has  occupied  his  position  some 
time  he  has  a  less  modest  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and 
begins  to  think  himself  extremely  useful ;  when  he 
has  been  longer  accustomed  to  his  duties,  and  perhaps 
discharges  them  no  better,  he  begins  to  believe  that 
his  services  are  really  indispensable.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  the  Commons  had  arrived  at  this  last 
stage.  At  first  they  were  awkward  and  diffident. 
They  were  his  majesty's  "poor  Commons;"  they 
quietly  submitted  to  the  tutorship  of  the  Lords  ; 1  and 
they  showed,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  they  had  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  subordinate  position  which  they 
occupied.  On  the  assembling  of  each  Parliament  they 
commenced  proceedings  by  a  recital  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  under  various  royal  charters,  a  practice 
which  they  kept  up  long  after  it  was  necessary.  They 
were  quite  content  to  hold  what  they  had  got  without 
demanding  more.  So  far  from  wishing  any  extension 
of  their  power,  or  the  acquisition  of  new  influence, 
they  distinctly  refused,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
to  accept  it  when  offered  them.  Gradually,  however, 
their  attitude  changed  ;  their  confidence  in  themselves 
increased  with  the  acquisition  of  power,  till  at  length 

1  The  Lords  frequently  appointed  a  few  of  their  members  to  confer 
with  the  Commons,  "  for  their  better  direction  and  information." 
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they  began  to  think  that  they  were  really  indis- 
pensable. In  the  third  period  the  Commons  threw  off 
all  restraint  on  their  ambition.  They  were  not  content 
with  being  legislators  ;  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
merely  exercising  control  over  the  administration. 
They  wanted  to  be  administrators  themselves.  They 
clamoured  to  have  a  division  amongst  them  of  all  the 
lucrative  offices  of  state.  They  encroached  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  They  openly  set  their  con- 
stituents at  defiance.  They  became  factious,  self 
seeking,  corrupt.  They  passed  the  Septennial  Act, 
which  made  representatives  practically  independent 
of  their  constituents  for  seven  years  ;  they  claimed 
unheard-of  privileges  for  themselves,  individually  and 
collectively  ;  they  constituted  themselves  prosecutors 
and  judges  in  their  own  actions  against  the  people, 
and  when  they  had  condemned  the  offenders  they 
executed  their  own  judgment  against  them.  Having 
emancipated  themselves  from  all  control,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  pursuit  of  place  and  power,  and 
there  was  then  established  that  system  of  Government 
by  Party  which  exists  at  the  present  day.  Speaking 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  Macaulay  says  that  it  had  "  abused  its  gigantic 
power  with  unjust  and  insolent  caprice,  browbeat 
the  Lords  and  the  constituent  bodies,  violated  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  at  length 
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made  itself  so  odious  that  the  people  were  glad 
to  take  shelter  under  the  protection  of  the  throne 
and  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Assembly  which  had  been  chosen  by  them- 
selves."1 

Under  the  early  Norman  kings  the  representative 
elements  found  no  place  in  the  legislative  and  judicial 
assemblies  of  the  realm.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  the 
peers  were  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  representative 
body.  Curiously  enough,  however,  they  frequently 
asserted  their  claim  to  such  a  character.  It  had  long 
been  a  matter  of  complaint  with  the  Commons  that 
the  knights  of  the  shires  had  not  received  their  full 
wages  for  their  attendance  in  Parliament,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  tenants  of  peers,  and  many  towns  over 
which  the  peers  claimed  manorial  rights,  had  refused 
to  contribute  their  share,  having  no  doubt  been  put  up 
to  do  so  by  their  lords.  To  all  these  complaints  the 
Lords  invariably  -replied  that  they  were  in  Parliament 
"  for  themselves  and  their  men  "  in  proper  person,  and 
that  therefore  the  latter  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  any  share  of  the  wages  of  the  knights.  In  other 
words,  the  Lords  claimed  to  represent  their  tenants, 
and  the  tenants  claimed  exemption  from  payment  of 
wages  because  the  knights  were  not  their  representa- 

1  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  168. 
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tives.1  It  is  true  that  the  Lords  sometimes  made  a 
grant  to  the  Crown  on  behalf  of  their  tenants  as  well 
as  on  their  own  behalf ;  and  that  the  claim  of  the 
former  to  be  exempt  from  contribution  was  at  length 
formally  acknowledged  by  statute  ;  but  as  the  tenants 
had  no  voice  in  the  nomination  of  a  peer,  and  there 
is  no  case  on  record  of  a  peer  ever  formally  appealing 
for  advice  or  authority  to  his  tenants,  and  as  their 
claim  to  a  representative  character  was  never  asserted 
except  under  the  circumstances  referred  to,  we  have 
a  right  to  assume  that  it  was  only  put  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  just  demands  of  the 
Commons. 

The  first  Parliament,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  dates 
from  the  famous  Assembly  which  met  at  Westminster 
on  the  3<Dth  September,  1295.  We  had  Assemblies 
before  this  at  which  representatives  were  present,  but 
no  properly  constituted  Parliaments,  meeting  at  stated 
periods  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  state.  On  several  previous  occasions,  extending 
over  a  period  of  eighty  years,  representatives  from  the 
townships  of  the  royal  demesnes,  or  from  the  shires, 
or  from  the  shires  cities  and  boroughs,  had  been  sum- 
moned to  meet  the  king  and  his  barons  at  the  Great 

1  See  proceedings  in  Parliament  of  28  Edward  III.,  2  Richard  II., 
and  elsewhere  in  Lords'  Reports*  vol.  i.  pp.  325-6,  336-7.  Parry's 
Parliaments,  pp.  124  and  142. 
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Council  of  the  nation.  For  instance,  a  reeve  and 
four  legal  men  from  each  township  of  the  royal 
demesne  were  summoned  to  meet  the  king,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  magnates  at  St.  Alban's,  on  the 
4th  August,  1213.  On  the  1 5th  of  the  same  month  and 
year,  four  knights  from  each  county  were  summoned  to 
a  Parliament  at  Oxford.  Two  representative  knights 
from  each  county  were  summoned  to  the  Parliament 
of  38  Henry  III.  Three  knights  from  each  shire  were 
summoned  by  the  barons,  then  at  war  with  the  king, 
to  a  Council  or  Parliament  held  at  St.  Alban's,  on  the 
2ist  of  September,  1261  ;  and  the  king  ordered  the 
same  knights  to  be  in  attendance  on  him  at  another 
Parliament,  to  be  held  on  the  same  day  at  Windsor. 
Four  representative  knights  from  twenty-nine  counties 
were  ordered  to  attend  a  Parliament  at  London,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1264.  Next  we  had  the  Parliament 
of  Simon  of  Montfort,  held  at  London  on  the  2Oth  of 
January,  1265,  to  which  representatives  from  the  cities 
and  boroughs,  as  well  as  from  the  shires,  were  sum- 
moned simultaneously  for  the  first  time.  Two  knights 
for  each  county,  two  citizens  from  each  city,  and  two 
burgesses  from  each  borough,  were  summoned  on  this 
occasion.  At  another  Parliament  held  at  Westminster 
in  1 8  Edward  L,  the  sheriffs  were  commanded  to  return 
"  two  or  three "  knights  from  each  county,  and  it 
appears  that  five  counties  returned  three,  and  all  the 
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rest  two  knights  each.  This  is  the  first  Parliament 
of  which  we  have  any  record  of  the  names  of  the 
representatives  present. 

These  were  the  first  Parliaments  to  which  repre- 
sentatives were  admitted,  but  they  were  altogether  of 
an  exceptional  character,  having  been  called  together 
for  special  purposes  and  at  irregular  intervals.  Up 
till  this  time  the  ordinary  Parliaments  or  Councils  of 
State,  consisting  of  prelates,  magnates,  and  judges, 
transacted  all  the  legislative,  judicial  and  administra- 
tive business  of  the  kingdom.  The  Lords  were  the 
only  original  members  of  these  councils  long  before 
any  knights,  citizens  or  burgesses  were  admitted  to 
participate  in  their  deliberations. 

The  first  representative  Assembly  in  which  the 
legislative,  judicial  and  administrative  functions  of  our 
modern  Parliaments  were  combined  was,  as  already 
stated,  that  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  3Oth  of 
September,  1295.  This  Parliament  voted  the  supplies 
to  the  Crown,  took  part  in  the  work  of  legislation  and 
controlled  the  administration.  In  addition  to  the 
Lords  there  were  summoned  to  this  Assembly  two 
knights  from  each  county,  two  citizens  from  each 
city,  and  two  burgesses  from  each  borough  within 
the  kingdom.  The  writs  for  this  Parliament  have 
been  preserved,  and  they  show  that  ample  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  powers  were  conferred  upon 
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it.1  The  powers  now  for  the  first  time  conferred  on 
the  representative  body  in  common  with  the  peers, 
were  at  a  subsequent  period  confirmed  by  the  valedic- 
tory Statute  of  York,  which  enacted  that  henceforth 
all  ordinances  were  to  be  void  except  such  as  were 
made  by  the  king  "  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm."  The 
general  body  of  the  people  were  at  length  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  government,  and  Parliament,  thus 
broadened  in  its  basis  and  fairly  representative  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  became  the  great  con- 
trolling power  in  the  State. 

For  some  time  subsequent  to  this,  however,  the 
Commons  played  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament.  Their  presence  was 
tolerated  rather  than  welcomed  by  the  hereditary 
legislators.  The  judicial  functions,  then  as  now, 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  Lords ;  but  everf  in 
matters  of  legislation  the  powers  of  the  Commons 
were  not  regarded  in  the  first  instance  as  co-exten- 
sive with  those  which  belonged  to  the  hereditary 
chamber.  They  were  expected  to  assent  to  what 
the  Lords  proposed  rather  than  to  initiate  legislation 
themselves.  We  learn  from  the  record  of  their  own 

1  The  writs  to  the  Lords  set  forth  that  they  were  summoned  :  ad  trac- 
tandum,  ordinandum  et  faciendum  nobiscum  et  cum  cseteris  Praelatus 
et  Proceribus  et  alius  incolis  regni  nostri ;  and  to  the  sheriffs  :  ad  fa- 
ciendum quod  tune  de  commune  consilio  ordinabitur. 
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proceedings  that  the  Commons  were,  for  a  long  time, 
the  victims  of  something  like  very  sharp  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  king  and  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  In  Parliament  of  22  Edward  III.,  they 
complain  of  many  charges  having  been  put  upon 
them  without  their  consent  ;  that  answers  granted 
to  their  petitions  were  often  altered  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent ;  that  the  king  and  Lords  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  alter  the  answers  given  to 
their  petitions  after  the  Commons  had  retired  from 
Parliament.  We  also  learn  from  the  proceedings 
in  2  Henry  IV.  that  these  practices  were  continued 
notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Commons,  and 
that  in  order  to  prevent  their  recurrence  the  Com- 
mons pray  "  that  the  business  done,  or  to  be  done 
in  Parliament,  may  be  enacted  and  engrossed  before 
the  justices  take  their  departure,  while  they  have 
them  on  their  memory."  They  also  complain  that 
in  many  Parliaments  their  petitions  have  not  been 
answered  before  they  made  their  grants,  that  is  to 
say,  that  evasive  replies  had  been  made  to  them,  and 
they  pray  that  they  "  may  know  their  answers  first." 
No  wonder  that  after  this  they  held  over  the  supplies, 
and  made  the  Appropriation  Bill  the  last  measure 
of  the  session. 

The  Assembly  of  1295  also  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  Annual  Parliaments.     From  this  time  forth 
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one  Parliament  at  least  was  held  every  year,  some- 
times two  or  three.  The  custom  of  holding  sessions 
of  Parliament  was  not  introduced  for  a  long  time 
subsequently.  When  mention  is  made  therefore  of  a 
"  Parliament "  being  summoned  or  held,  it  is  a  new 
Parliament  that  is  meant,  not  a  new  session  of  an 
old  Parliament.  In  3  Edward  II.  it  was  ordained 
that  the  king  shall  hold  a  Parliament  "  once  a  year, 
or  twice,  if  there  should  be  need,"  and  the  average 
of  once  a  year  was  well  kept  up  and  even  exceeded 
in  early  times.  Thus  during  the  twelve  remaining 
years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  dating  from  1295, 
eleven  Parliaments  were  held  ;  in  the  following  reign 
there  were  twenty-two  Parliaments  in  twenty  years  ; 
in  the  next  reign  fifty-eight  Parliaments  in  fifty-one 
years,  and  in  the  next  succeeding  reign  twenty-four 
Parliaments  in  twenty-one  years.  It  appears  from 
the  dates  of  the  writs,  and  from  the  frequent  com- 
plaints of  the  Commons,1  that  Parliament  was  not 
summoned  regularly  every  year  during  the  two  last 
reigns,  some  years  there  being  no  Parliament  held 
and  in  others  more  than  one.  It  was  during  the  last 
of  the  reigns  referred  to,  that  the  practice  of  pro- 
roguing Parliament  commenced,  and  which  has  been 
continued  to  this  day. 

Certain  qualifications  were  required  of  represen- 

1  e.g.  in  4  and  50  Edward  III.,  I  Richard  II.,  and  elsewhere. 
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tatives    in    the    early   Parliaments,    but    these   were 
neither  hereditary  nor  territorial,  nor  even  pecuniary. 
They  were  simply  personal  and  topical.     The  writs 
directed  the  sheriffs  or  mayors  to  return  "discreet," 
"  honest,"  or  "  able  and  discreet  persons,"  and  none 
others,  for  the  shires,  cities  and  boroughs  alike  ;  the  re- 
presentatives for  the  shires,  however,  were  to  be  knights 
or  freemen  (liberi  homines),  but  otherwise  there  was 
no   distinction   between    the    representatives   of   the 
different   kinds  of  constituencies.      These   were   the 
personal  qualifications  ;  but    in  addition  to  these  a 
residential   qualification   was    required.     The   repre- 
sentative had  to  be  a  resident  within  the  shire,  city, 
or  borough  which  elected  him.     This  condition  was 
regarded  as  an  essential  one,  and  for  a  long  time  it 
was  strictly  enforced.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  rule  began  to  be  relaxed,  and  in   13   Elizabeth 
a  bill  for  the  "  Validity  of  burgesses  non  resient " 
was  introduced  into  the   Commons  and  read  a  first 
and  second  time  and  committed  after  much  debate, 
but   was    not    proceeded   with    beyond    this    stage. 
From   this   time,   however,    non-resident   representa- 
tives  began   to   be   common,  but   the   law   was   not 
altered    till   the   statute   of    14   George    III.    c.    58, 
formally  repealed  the  restriction  of  residence  both  as 
to  voters  and  members.     Sometimes  members  were 
required  to  have  special  knowledge  of  shipping  and 
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commerce,1  and  a  statute  provides  against  apprentices, 
lawyers  and  sheriffs  being  elected.2  It  appears  from 
more  recent  writs  that  it  had  been  common  at  one 
time  to  elect  few  or  any  but  yeomen  or  persons  of 
inferior  rank  as  representatives.  Originally  no  quali- 
fications were  required  for  electors  beyond  what 
entitled  them  to  take  rank  as  citizens  or  burgesses 
in  the  cities  and  boroughs  respectively,  and  for  a  long 
period  none  whatever  were  required  for  voters  in  the 
counties.  It  was  enacted  in  the  Parliament  of  8 
Henry  IV.  that  "all  who  shall  be  present  at  the 
proclamation  in  full  county,  as  well  as  suitors  in 
any  case,  as  others,  should  attend  the  election  of 
their  knights,  and  those  in  the  county  shall  go  to 
the  elections  freely  and  indifferently,  notwithstanding 
any  prayer  or  command  to  the  contrary."  It  has 
now  been  thoroughly  established  that  the  Act  of  8 
Henry  VI.,  limiting  the  franchise  in  the  counties 
to  40^.  freeholders,  was  a  reactionary  measure,  which 
was  passed  in  consequence  of  a  petition  presented 
by  the  Commons,  praying  "  that  whereas  knights  of 
the  shire  had  of  late  been  chosen  by  outrageous  and 
excessive  numbers  of  people  of  small  substance."  8 
The  freedom  of  elections  was  guaranteed  by 

1  See  writs  for  47  Edward  IV.,  for  instance. 

2  5  Henry  IV. 

3  See  Cox's  Ancient  Parliamentary  Elections,  p.  80. 
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numerous  statutes.  According  to  an  Act  passed  in 
13  Henry  VI.,  if  any  soldiers  or  armed  persons 
disturbed  the  electors,  the  sheriff  might  refuse  to 
proceed  with  the  election ;  and  in  consequence  of 
several  knights,  citizens  and  burgesses  returned  for 
the  Parliament  of  38  Henry  VI.  not  having  been 
freely  elected,  all  the  acts  of  that  Parliament  were 
repealed  by  the  Parliament  succeeding.  Nevertheless, 
the  Commons  had  frequently  to  complain  of  in- 
terference with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  one  of 
the  grievances  of  the  rebels  under  Jack  Cade  was 
"  that  the  freedom  of  election  for  knights  of  the  shires 
hath  been  taken  from  the  people  by  the  great  men, 
who  sent  letters  to  their  tenants  and  dependents,  to 
choose  such  men  as  the  people  approve  not."  The 
Crown  also  exercised  great  influence  over  the  elec- 
tions. In  early  times,  the  king  had  absolute  power 
in  the  issuing  of  writs,  and  in  prescribing  the 
qualifications  for  members  to  be  elected ;  and  by 
omitting  to  issue  writs  for  refractory  constituencies, 
or  regulating  the  qualifications  of  representatives  for 
others,  he  could  to  a  great  extent  control  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament.  In  7  Edward  VI.  the 
sheriffs  of  certain  counties  were  desired  to  return 
certain  individuals  mentioned  by  name,  and  the  writs 
issued  by  Mary  direct  the  sheriffs  to  return  men  of 
the  "  wise,  grave,  and  Catholic  sort."  It  appears  also 
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from  a  statement  made  by  the  Attorney-General 
during  a  debate  in  12  James  I.,  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  had  the  nomination  of 
one  of  the  borough  representatives  in  one  of  the 
Duchy  towns,  and  that  "  it  hath  been  so  in  his 
remembrance,  and  is  ancient."  l 

The  place  and  mode  of  election  was  determined 
by  custom  and  statute.  The  elections  were  held  at 
the  county  court,  as  being  the  most  convenient  place 
for  all  classes  of  electors,  who  had  to  attend  there  on 
other  business.  The  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  as  well  as  of  the  shires  were  elected  there, 
and  usually  on  the  same  day  as  the  knights  were 
chosen.  It  was  customary  for  the  mayor  of  any  city 
or  borough,  within  the  county,  and  a  few  leading 
citizens  or  burgesses  deputed  for  the  purpose,  to  meet 
at  the  county  court,  and  then  and  there  elect  re- 
presentatives for  their  respective  cities  and  boroughs. 
From  the  returns  collected  by  Prynne,  extending 
over  a  period  of  fifty  years  (1407-1459),  we  get  a 
good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  elections  were  con- 
ducted during  the  first  half  of  'the  fifteenth  century. 
Thus  "  twelve  persons "  elect  two  knights  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  the  same  individuals,  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  choose  two  representatives  for 
Rochester,  and  two  for  Canterbury.  "The  mayor 

1  Parry's  Par!.,  p.  266. 
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and  three  other  persons"  elect  two  members  for 
Bath.  "  The  mayor  and  all  the  burgesses  "  elect  two 
members  for  Reading.  "Eight  persons,  acting  as 
attorneys,  and  one  lady,"  are  the  electors  for  York- 
shire ;  "  fourteen  persons  "  are  the  electors  for  Cumber- 
land ;  "  the  mayor,  bailiff,  and  nine  citizens "  are 
the  electors  for  Carlisle  ;  "  the  mayor  and  ten 
persons  "  are  the  electors  for  Bedford  ;  "  the  mayor 
and-  two  bailiffs  "  are  the  electors  for  Northampton  ; 
"  two  coroners,  the  custos  and  twenty-four  citizens " 
are  the  electors  for  Norwich.  It  is  evident  from  all  this 
that  the  mass  of  the  electors  took  no  direct  share  in 
the  election  of  their  representatives.  We  shall  en- 
deavour farther  on  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they 
took  any  indirect  share. 

Attendance  at  Parliament  was  compulsory  on  the 
part  of  the  representatives.  There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  competition  for  seats  in  the  early 
Parliaments.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  precautions 
taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  representatives 
in  Parliament,  we  may  indeed  assume  that  they  gave 
their  services  grudgingly,  and  often  under  compul- 
sion. Plato  asserted  that  the  only  persons  who  should 
be  invested  with  political  power  were  those  who  were 
most  averse  to  it ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  were  the  sort  of  men  who  were  elected  to  our 
early  Parliaments.  The  representative  was  not  allowed 
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to  resign  his  position  from  any  cause  whatever,  and  he 
was  required  to  give  security  for  his  due  attention  to 
his  parliamentary  duties.  Even  as  late  as  17  Charles 
I.,  a  motion  "  that  a  member  at  his  own  request  may 
decline  his  election,  and  a  new  burgess  be  chosen  in 
his  stead,"  was  negatived  after  discussion  in  the 
Commons.  In  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  election 
in  25  Charles  II.  Mr.  Waller  quaintly  describes  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  representatives  for  the  early 
Parliaments.  "  Formerly,"  he  says,  "  the  neighbour- 
hood desired  him  to  serve ;  there  was  a  dinner,  and  so 
an  end.  But  now  it  is  a  kind  of  an -empire.  Some 
hundred  years  ago  many  boroughs  sent  not.  They 
could  get  none  to  serve." 

Compulsory  attendance  rendered  it  necessary  that 
representatives  should  be  paid.  It  would  have  been 
manifestly  unfair  to  compel  a  man  to  attend  to  public 
duties,  which  may  have  been  forced  upon  him,  without 
making  him  some  recompense  for  his  time,  trouble 
and  outlay.  We  find  accordingly  that  all  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  early  Parliaments  were  paid  their 
"  wages  "  and  expenses  from  the  day  that  they  left  for 
Parliament  till  the  day  they  returned  to  their  con- 
stituents. The  system  of  paying  members  commenced 
with  the  Parliament  of  Simon  of  Montfort  in  1265, 
and  continued  in  full  force  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century.  Some  time  before  this  latter  date, 
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many  representatives  had  ceased  to  accept  payments, 
and  from  a  debate  in  the  Parliament  of  27  Charles  II. 
we  learn  that  the  practice  of  paying  representatives 
had  been  generally  abandoned,  but  as  no  Act  had 
ever  been  passed  for  its  abolition,  the  law  remains  in 
existence  to  this  day. 

The  foregoing  facts  will,  I  believe,  amply  support 
the  following  conclusions,  the  bearing  of  which  on  our 
arguments  will  be  obvious  as  we  proceed  : — 

I.  The  Parliament  of  England  was  an  assembly  of 
estates,  and  it  was  also,  in  part,  a  representative  body. 
One  portion  of  it  was  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  other  portion  was  elected  by  the  people.  The  pre- 
lates and  barons  were  summoned  by  special  writs,  and 
appeared  in  Parliament  for  themselves  ;  the  Commons 
were  summoned  by  writs  issued  to  the  sheriffs,  and 
appeared  as  delegates  or  attorneys  for  others.  The 
prelates  were  summoned  in  their  capacity  as  barons,1 
the  clergy,  as  a  separate  estate,  having  their  own 
Parliament  or  convocations  where  they  voted  their 
aids  separately ;  but  latterly  their  secular  charac- 

1  In  early  times  the  peerage  was  strictly  territorial.  The  dignity 
belonged  to  the  land  and  passed  with  it.  Hence  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  king  to  summon  peeresses  to  Parliament.  The  wives  or  widows 
of  the  barons  made  prisoners  or  slain  in  battle  were  summoned  to  the 
Parliament  of  49  Henry  III.,  and  four  abbesses  to  the  Parliament  of  34 
Edward  I.  Women  also  exercised  the  franchise  in  respect  of  their 
territorial  rights  as  freeholders,  as,  for  example,  Parliament,  13  Henry 
IV.,  and  i,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  9  Henry  V. 
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ter  was  merged  in  their  spiritual,  and  the  prelates 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  first,  and  the  peers  as 
the  second,  estate  in  Parliament.  The  Commons 
formed  the  third  estate,  and  represented  all  the  en- 
franchised classes  not  comprised  within  the  other 
two  estates.  Representation  in  the  Commons  was 
strictly  local  in  its  character.  The  representatives 
were  chosen,  not  by  the  electors  generally,  but  by 
certain  groups  of  electors  in  constituent  bodies  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  Each  county,  city,  and 
borough  was  a  separate  constituency,  and  each  con- 
stituency elected  its  own  representatives.  But  the 
representative  body  were  something  more  than  local 
delegates.  They  were  also  class  representatives. 
The  constituencies  were  divided  so  as  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible  class  distinctions ;  and  the  represen- 
tatives were  required  not  only  to  reside  in  the  con- 
stituency, but  to  belong  to  the  particular  class  which 
elected  them.  There  were  three  classes  or  estates  in 
Parliament — the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  lower 
class,  and  these  classes,  or  estates,  found  their  proper 
places,  or  representation,  in  Parliament.  If  we  elimi- 
nate the  tenants  and  bondsmen  whom  the  barons 
claimed  to  represent  (a  claim  which  the  Commons 
repeatedly  refused  to  recognize,  and  on  which  the 
Crown,  when  appealed  to,  as  it  often  was,  always 
shirked  pronouncing  a  decision),  there  remain  first 
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the  barons  ;  secondly,  the  freeholders  of  the  coun- 
ties;  and  thirdly,  the  merchants  and  handicrafts- 
men of  the  cities  and  boroughs.  The  barons  cor- 
responded [to  the  upper  class  of  to-day,  and  were 
in  Parliament  for  themselves  ;  the  freeholders  of  the 
counties  corresponded  to  the  middle  class,  and  were 
represented  by  the  knights  of  the  shire  ;  the  mer- 
chants and  handicraftsmen  corresponded  to  the  lower 
middle  classes,  and  were  represented  by  the  citizens 
and  burgesses. 

There  was  therefore  a  marked  distinction  in  the 
system  of  representation  in  those  days  from  ours. 
These  three  classes  were  not  only  represented  in 
Parliament,  but  each  class  was  there  in  proper 
person,  or  was  represented  by  members  belonging  to 
itself,  the  barons  being  there  for  themselves,  the 
freeholders  by  the  knights  of  the  shires,  and  the 
citizens  and  burgesses,  by  citizens  and  burgesses. 
No  lordling  represented  a  yeoman  ;  no  knight  re- 
presented a  citizen  or  burgess  in  the  early  Parlia- 
ments. The  representatives  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
shires  were  actual  freeholders ;  the  representatives  of 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  were  actual  citizens  and 
burgesses.  The  early  writs  were  very  particular  on 
this  point.  They  directed  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
representatives  should  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
their  constituents,  but  superior  men  of  their  class. 
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The  cities  were  to  elect  honest  and  discreet "  citizens," 
the  boroughs,  honest  and  discreet  "burgesses,"  and 
the  counties,  "  knights  or  freemen  "  of  the  better  sort. 
This  distinction  of  classes  was  long  maintained  even 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  Lords  sat  apart 
and  voted  by  themselves,  as  they  do  now ;  and  the 
knights  of  the  shire,  who  were  regarded  as  belonging 
to  a  higher  order  than  the  citizens  and  burgesses,  often 
voted  apart  from  the  latter.  We  read  of  "knights 
and  Commons"  in  the  early  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, clearly  indicating  that  the  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  was  maintained  ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  often  required  to  give  their  advice 
separately.1  All  this  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  the  kingdom,  which 
provided  that  every  member  of  the  community  should 
be  tried  and  represented  by  his  peers.  The  Great 
Charter  provided 2  that  earls  and  barons  should  even 
be  amerced  by  their  peers  ;  freemen  by  a  jury  of 
their  neighbourhood  ;  merchants  by  juries  of  mer- 
chants only;  and  knights,  burgesses,  and  clergymen 
alike  were  entitled  to  the  same  privilege,  and  often 
exercised  it.8 

1  As  in  6  Edward  III.     See  Lords'  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  321  ;  Parry's 
ParL,  p.  100. 

2  §§  20-23. 

5  Thus  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Year"  Book  of  Edward  I.  the 
accused  challenged  the  jury  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  his  peers, 
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II.  We  may  now  understand  the  status  of  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  early  Parliaments.  He  did  not  hold 
the  quasi,  or  wholly  independent,  and  altogether  un- 
definable  position  claimed  for  him  at  the  present  day. 
He  was  not  a  senator,  but  a  delegate ;  not  a  principal, 
but  an  agent.  He  was  the  spokesman  for  his  con- 
stituents. His  duty  it  was  to  carry  their  grievances 
before  Parliament,  to  interpret  their  wishes,  to  vote 
their  aids,  and  to  act  generally  on  their  behalf.  The 
term  "representative"  nowhere  occurs  in  the  early 
parliamentary  returns.  Members  of  Parliament  were 
" knights,"  "citizens"  or  " burgesses,"  according  as 
they  were  elected  by  a  county,  city  or  borough.  It 
was  also  usual  to  speak  of  them  as  delegates.1  And 
they  had  another  designation  which  was  sufficiently 
expressive  of  their  position.  They  were  termed 
"attorneys"  in  many  of  the  early  returns.2  The 
functions  of  an  attorney  were  familiar  enough  to  the 
electors  from  the  earliest  times,  and  especially  to  the 
suitors  at  the  county  courts,  where  the  parliamentary 

he  being  a  knight ;  and  knights  were  accordingly  called  in  and  sworn. 
Amongst  the  earliest  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  London,  was  the 
appointment  of  a  justiciary  from  their  own  body,   "  and  that  no  one 
else  shall  be  justiciary  over  the  men  of  London  "  (Pearson's  History  of 
England,  vol.  ii.  p.  466). 

1  Stubbs'     Constitutional    History,    vol.    iii.    p.    485.       Hatsell's 
Precedents,  vol.  ii.  p.  j6. 

2  For  instance  the  community  of  Scarborough  elected  two  persons 
as  "attorneys  "  (attornati)  for  the  Parliament  of  36  Edward  III. 
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representatives  were  chosen.  Attendances  at  these 
courts  was  made  compulsory  on  all  freeholders  once 
a  month,  but  the  Statute  of  Merton  (20  Henry  III.) 
empowered  them  to  appear  there  by  their  attorneys. 
The  attorneys  were  simply  the  agents  of  the  persons 
for  whom  they  appeared  ;  and  the  parliamentary 
representatives  were  the  agents  of  their  constitu- 
ents in  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  attorneys  were  the  agents  of 
their  clients  in  the  lower  court  of  the  county.  To 
make  the  analogy  complete,  representatives  were 
furnished  with  letters  of  commission  or  powers  of 
attorney  by  their  constituents  for  presentation  in 
Parliament.1 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  electors  of 
those  days  were  either  incompetent  or  unaccustomed 
to  instruct  their  representatives  as  to  their  parlia- 
mentary duties,  for  the  electors,  and  especially  the 
suitors  at  the  county  courts,  had  themselves  long 
exercised  the  functions  which  subsequently  devolved 
upon  their  parliamentary  representatives.  The  county 
courts  had  been  the  local  Parliaments  before  local  re- 
presentation was  concentrated  in  a  National  Assembly. 
These  courts  voted  their  own  aids  separately,  and  had 
direct  access  to  the'  king  as  Parliament  has  now  ; 
and  the  Crown  habitually  recognized  their  corporate 

1  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  i.  p.  21,  22;  also  pp.  39-41  et  seq. 
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capacity  by  receiving  their   petitions  and  consulting 
them  through  inquests.1     The  suitors  at  these  courts 
were  therefore  quite  familiar  with  parliamentary  duties, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  permit  their  representa- 
tives to  go  to  Parliament   without  full   and  explicit 
instructions  as  to  how  they  were   to  act.     Members 
of  Parliament,  no  doubt,  accepted  instructions  from 
their  electors,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  repre- 
sentatives at  the  church   assemblies  or  convocations 
were  accustomed  to  receive  theirs.     All  matters  that 
were  to  be  laid  before  these  convocations  were  first 
discussed  by  the  clergy   or   electors   in   the   various 
localities  before  they  elected  their  proctors — a  term 
sufficiently  expressive  of  their   functions.     The   law 
provided,  long  before  parliamentary  government  was 
established,  that  the  clergy  of  each  diocese  were  to  be 
assembled  by  the  bishop  at  a  certain  place,  "  and  shall 
then  have  carefully  expounded  to  them  the  propo- 
sitions made  on  behalf  of  the  king,"  and  those  elected 
were  to  be  sent  off  "with  sufficient  instructions."  2    As 
the  parliamentary  writs  declared  the  cause  of  sum- 
mons, the  electors,  if  they  had  any  grievances  to  lay 
before  Parliament,  would  take  good  care  that  their  re- 
presentatives were  fully  informed  with  regard  to  them. 
So  clearly,  indeed,  was  their  position  as  mere  agents 

1  Stubbs'  Const*  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  296,  297,  and  Select  Charters,  p.  456. 
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understood  by  the  representatives  themselves,  that  we 
find  them  refusing  to  act  without  express  instructions 
from  their  principals.  Thus,  in  13  Edward  III.  a  large 
subsidy  was  demanded  by  the  king  which  the  Com- 
mons refused  to  grant  without  the  express  consent 
of  their  constituents.  "  They  dared  not  give  their 
assent  till  they  had  advised  and  consulted  with  the 
Commons  of  their  countries,  and  would  do  their  utmost 
to  obtain  for  the  king  a  proper  aid ; "  and  the  king 
assented  that  another  Parliament  should  be  called 
which  should  come  prepared  with  a  definite  answer 
to  his  demands  from  the  constituencies.  The  attor- 
natorial  functions  of  the  representatives  are  further 
shown — 

(i)  By  the  residential  qualification.  The  fact  that 
a  member  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  his  con- 
stituents was  a  guarantee  that  he  would  not  misre- 
present their  sentiments  ;  but  there  was  a  further 
guarantee  in  the  stipulation  that  the  representative 
should  be  a  resident  within  the  constituency  which 
elected  him.1  The  early  writs  direct  the  sheriffs 
to  return  "  men  of  knowledge  of  their  own  countries 
and  towns."  In  a  proclamation  of  James  I.  (1621)  the 
electors  are  recommended  to  "  make  choice  of  them 
that  best  understand  the  state  of  their  countries,  cities 
and  boroughs."  In  a  debate  in  the  Commons  on  the 

1  7  Henry  IV.  c.  15  ;  I  Henry  V.  c.  I ;  10  Henry  VI.  c.  2,  etc. 
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return  of  a  non-resident  member  in  the  same  year, 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  interpreting  the  acts  under  this 
head,  said  that  residential  qualification  was  required 
in  order  that  only  such  members  "  should  be  chosen 
as  know  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  grievances 
thereof."  It  appears  therefore  that  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  requirements  of  a  constituency 
was  considered  necessary  on  the  part  of  a  represen- 
tative, and  as  residents  were  more  likely  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  their  respective  con- 
stituencies than  absentees,  residence  was  made  an 
indispensable  condition  of  membership. 

(2)  It  was  also  in  accordance  with  the  attorn  atonal 
theoiy  that  members  should  be  paid  for  their  services, 
We   find    accordingly  that   representatives  were   re- 
imbursed  their  expenses   in  going  to  and  returning 
from  Parliament,  and  that  they  received  a  moderate 
salary  at  so  much  per  day  during  the  time  they  were 
there  ;  and  this  salary  and  these  expenses  were  paid  to 
the  representative  by  the  constituency  which  elected 
him.     The  whole  arrangement  was  carried  out  on  the 
strictest  business  principles.     It  was  the   agent  who 
gave  his  services  who  got  payment  for  them ;  and  it  was 
the  principal  who  engaged  those  services,  and  bene- 
fited by  them,  who  paid  for  them. 

(3)  In  order  that  Parliament  might  be  under  no- 
misapprehension  as  to  the  views  of  the  electors,  each 
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constituency  was  directed  to  elect  tivo  persons  to 
represent  them.  This  number  might  be  exceeded,  but 
it  was  never  less  than  two,  even  for  the  smallest  con- 
stituency, and  the  smallest  constituency  returned  no 
more  than  the  largest.  The  object  of  having  two 
representatives  for  each  constituency  was,  no  doubt,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  trustworthy  information  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  country,  two  witnesses 
being  considered  more  reliable  than  one.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  earliest  Parliaments 
representatives  did  not  even  reach  to  the  dignity 
of  agents  or  delegates,  but  appeared  more  in  the 
character  of  witnesses  or  messengers.1  This  may 
account  for  the  origin  of  an  otherwise  singular  prac- 
tice which  undoubtedly  existed  at  an  early  period  of 
our  Parliamentary  history,  that  of  taking  the  votes  of 
representatives  per  stirpes  instead  of  per  capita  as  at 
present.2 

(4)  The  relations   between  a   representative   and 
his  constituents  may  also  be   ascertained   from  the 

1  Prof.  Stubbs  is  of  opinion  that  the  representatives  who  attended  the 
Parliament  of  St.  Alban's  appeared  as  witnesses  as  to  the  sums  due  to 
the  plundered  church  which  that  assembly  was  called  upon  to  assess. 
Const.  Hist.,  vol.   i.  p.   526;  see  also  Green's  History  of  the  English 
People,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

2  The  fact  that  the  writs  sometimes  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
sheriffs,  as  in  18  Edward  I.,  to  elect  "  two  or  three  "  knights  for  each 
county,  shows  that  questions  were  not  then  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes. 
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nature  of  the  duties  performed.  It  is  the  duty  of 
an  agent  to  apprize  his  principal,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  of  all  acts  done  on  his  behalf.  This  duty  the 
parliamentary  representatives  seem  to  have  scrupu- 
lously performed.  All  the  transactions  of  the  early 
Parliaments  were  regularly  reported  by  the  represen- 
tatives to  their  respective  constituencies,  sometimes 
while  Parliament  was  in  session,  but  always  at  its  close. 
For  example,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation  of 
Lynn  Regis  there  are  the  following  entries  under  their 
respective  dates  : — "April  Qth,  1432.  Thomas  Botes- 
ham  and  John  Waterden,  elected  burgesses  to  serve 
in  Parliament ; "  and  in  July  23  of  the  same  year  we 
read  that  "  John  Waterden  reported  the  transactions 
of  Parliament,  at  which  time  was  granted  by  the  cor- 
poration half  a  fifteenth,  to  be  paid  at  two  several 
payments,  namely,  at  Martinmas  next,  and  at  Mar- 
tinmas the  next  following.  That  the  Parliament  held 
for  the  1 2th  day  of  May  to  the  Thursday  next  before 
the  feast  of  St.  Margret,  on  which  day  the  Parliament 
ended,  and  so  Parliament  held  for  seventy  days.  And 
so  there  is  owing  to  them  for  their  appearance  for 
seventy-three  days  6d.  and  8d.  for  each  day,  of  which 
they  received  before  their  going  or  passage  loos.,  and 
there  remains  £ig  6s.  8d."  Again:  "February  2Oth, 
1436.  The  same  day  was  read  a  letter  sent  to  the 
mayor  by  the  burgesses  of  Lyn  remaining  in  Parlia- 
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ment  for  the  said  town,  which  letter  being  fully 
understood,  it  was  appointed,  by  the  assent  of  the 
whole  congregation,  that  an  answer  should  be 
returned  to  the  said  letter  by  the  mayor  aforesaid, 
under  the  seal  of  the  office  of  the  mayoralty  of  Lyn." 
And  in  the  year  following — "April  4th,  1437.  The 
same  day  Thomas  Burgh  and  John  Warryn,  burgesses 
for  the  last  Parliament  for  Lyn,  did  well  and  dis- 
creetly declare  those  things  which  were  substantially 
done  and  acted  for  the  mayor  aforesaid  in  the  Parlia- 
ment aforesaid."  And  such  entries  as  the  following 
repeatedly  occur : — "  Oct.  3ist,  1449.  A  letter  passed 
the  same  day  for  the  burgesses  of  Parliament."  "  Oct. 
27th,  1450.  The  letter  for  the  burgesses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  sealed." l  The  multifarious  nature  of  the 
duties  performed  by  the  representatives  in  the  early 
Parliaments  may  here  be  imagined  from  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  records  of  the  same  corporation  : — 
"May  2nd,  1572.  Agreed  that  Mr.  Pall  and  Mr. 
Graves,  now  at  London  (members),  shall  travel  for 
the  attaining  of  the  making  of  clothes  of  this  town, 
and  as  much  as  they  may  have  liberty  to  ship  them 
by  the  ancient  custom,  and  to  have  some  place  to 
transport  the  same  clothes  beyond  the  seas,  and  also 
for  any  other  thing  thought  good  for  the  government 

1  Archeology,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  317-327.     See  also  correspondence  of 
Andrew  Marvell  with  the  corporation  of  Hull  in  Works,  vol.  i. 
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of  this  town,  as  well  in  the  Parliament  Houses  as  also 
to  the  Queen's  majesty  and  her  honourable  council, 
which  we  refer  to  their  discretions." 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  no  instance  of  a 
constituency  dismissing  its  representatives,  which  it 
would  have  the  power  to  do  had  the  relationship  been 
such  as  I  have  described.  We  have  no  dismissals, 
it  is  true,  but  when  we  consider  the  short  time  that 
Parliament  usually  sat,  and  the  slow  speed  of 
travelling  in  those  days,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  usually  the  business  of  the  session  lasted  only 
a  few  weeks,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  concerned  the 
country  constituencies,  the  first  intimation  of  what 
had  been  done  in  Parliament  would  probably  have 
been  brought  by  the  representatives  who  had  taken 
part  in  its  proceedings.  Under  such  circumstances  all 
that  a  constituency  could  do  when  it  discovered  that 
a  representative  had  disregarded  instructions,  or  neg- 
lected his  duties,  was  to  take  care  that  he  should  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  again.  But  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  no  record  of  any  such  case.  Dis- 
loyalty to  the  constituent  body  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  in  the  early  Parliaments. 

III.  Representatives  were  chosen  by  an  indirect 
process  of  election.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  infer 
from  the  small  attendance  at  the  county  court  that 
the  electors  were  few  in  number,  or  that  they  took  so 
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little  interest  in  the  election  of  their  parliamentary 
representatives  that  they  were  not  at  the  trouble  to 
attend  and  record  their  votes.     Of  course  the  electors 
were  not  then  so  numerous  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day ;  but  that  those  who  attended  and  voted  at  the 
county  court  constituted  the  entire  body  of  the  electors 
who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  must  by  no  means  be 
taken  for  granted.    Indeed,  it  is  clear  from  the  returns 
collected  by  Prynne,  that  the  electors  who  voted  at  the 
county  court  were  present  in  a  representative  capacity, 
or  as  delegates  from  the  main  body  of  electors  in  the 
constituency.     That  this  was  the  case  as  regards  the 
elections  for  the  cities  and  boroughs  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
Thus,  we  gather  from  the  returns  referred  to  that  two 
bailiffs,   "  in    the   presence   of   seven   electors,"   elect 
two   members   for   Dunwich ;    two   bailiffs,    "  in   the 
presence  of  the  electors  and  other  resident  burgesses," 
elect   two   members   for    Ipswich ;    the    mayor   and 
bailiffs,  "  with  the  assent  of  the  whole  community," 
elect  two  members  for  Portsmouth ;  four  burgesses, 
"  by  the  assent  of  the  rest,"  elect  members  for  every 
borough    in    Dorsetshire ;     thirty-five    "  trustworthy 
men  "  (probes  homines)  are  the  electors  for  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ;   and  among  the  Parliamentary  writs   is   a 
memorandum  dated  London,  Feb.  3rd,  1300,  of  the 
election  of  four  citizens,  who  were   chosen  "  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  six  of  the  best  and  most  dis- 

D 
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creet  men  of  each  ward."     That  these  elections  were 
indirect,  is  beyond  dispute,  in  my  opinion  ;  the  acting 
electors  themselves  were  evidently  representative  men, 
and  were  selected    because   they   were    regarded    as 
"  trustworthy,"    "  the    best    and    most    discreet "     in 
their  respective  constituencies.     Probably  the  electors 
followed  the  practice  of  the  clergy  in  this  respect,  who 
usually  deputed  to  a  small  committee  of  their  body  the 
function  of  choosing   the    representatives   for    these 
assemblies  ;    or    the   still    more    ancient   practice    of 
electing  the  sworn   knights  to   nominate  the  recog- 
nitors  at  the  great  assize  may  have  been  their  model.1 
But  we  are  not  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  these  elections  were  conducted,  as  we  have  the 
very  process  described  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  corporation  of  Lynn  Regis.    From  this  we  learn 
that  the  burgesses  were  in  the  habit  of  choosing  twelve 
men  as  the  parliamentary  electors  for  the  borough, 
and  the  following  entry  shows  how  this  was  done : — 
"  /th  Jan.,  1436.    John  Ashden  and  John  Syff  of  the 
twenty-four,  John   Adams   and   Bartholomew  Colles 
of  the  common  council,  were  elected  by  the  mayor, 
by  the  consent  of  the  whole  congregation,  who  called 
Edward   Mayne    and   John    Springewell,   and    they 
called  Galfrid  Gatele  and  John  Mariat,  and  the  afore- 
said   eight   called   William    Kyrketon   and   Thomas 
1  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  619  and  635. 
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Lok ;  and  the  aforesaid  ten  called  Thomas  Talbot 
and  Martin  Wrighte,  which  twelve  were  charged 
(being  sworn  according  to  the  custom  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  the  town)  to  choose  two  burgesses  for  the 
borough  of  Lynn,  to  go  to  Parliament  on  the  2 1st 
of  January  next  ensuing." l  This  also  seems  to 
have  been  the  usual  method  of  electing  a  jury  in 
those  days,  as  we  find  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
same  corporation  on  I3th  of  April,  1442.  It  also 
appears  from  the  same  record  that  it  was  usual  for  the 
burgesses  to  elect  their  mayor  to  represent  the  borough 
in  Parliament  on  the  expiration  of  his  office — a 
custom  which  seems  to  have  been  followed  in  other 
places  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  as  we 
gather  from  the  correspondence  of  Andrew  Marvell 
with  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Hull.  We  also 
learn  from  the  same  source  that  the  same  representa- 
tives were  seldom  elected  for  two  Parliaments  in  suc- 
cession by  the  same  constituency.  The  representatives 
in  the  cities  and  boroughs  usually  graduated  at  the 
municipal  board  of  their  native  place.  The  mayor 
of  one  year  usually  became  the  parliamentary 
representative  of  the  next.  The  records  of  the 
borough  corporations  show  a  regular  graduation  from 
common  councilmen  to  mayors,  and  from  mayors 
to  parliamentary  representatives.  It  was  no  doubt 
1  Archaeology i  vol.  xxiv.  p.  317. 
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the  close  relationship  thus  formed  between  the  local 
bodies  and  their  parliamentary  representatives  which 
gave  such  marked  political  significance  to  municipal 
elections  in  early  times — a  characteristic  which  they 
have  not  wholly  lost  even  at  the  present  day. 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

THE  various  changes  which  from  time  to  time  have 
taken  place  in  the  constitution,  have  been  brought 
about  gradually,  often  without  any  alteration  in  the 
law,  and,  except  when  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed, 
without  any  violent  shock  to  public  sentiment.  Fol- 
lowing the  chronological  order  of  events,  the  most 
important  changes  we  have  to  note  are : — (i)  The 
abandonment  of  residential  qualification  for  repre- 
sentatives ;  (2)  the  extension  of  the  term  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  (3)  the  introduction  of  government  by  party ; 
(4)  the  establishment  of  the  corporate  responsibility  of 
ministers  ;  and  (5)  lastly,  the  substitution  of  outside 
pressure  for  the  constitutionally  expressed  will  of 
the  electors. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  was  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable that  a  member  of  Parliament  should  reside 
within  the  constituency  which  elected  him,  and  for 
a  long  period  this  rule  was  rigidly  enforced  on  all 
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occasions.  We  have  no  hint  of  any  relaxation  of  the 
law  in  this  respect  before  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment. In  that  Parliament  the  Commons  (i3th 
November,  1654),  resolved,  "that  whereas  the  sheriff 
was  incapable  of  being  chosen  for  any  place,  he  may 
be  chosen  anywhere  but  as  a  knight  for  his  own 
county."  Formerly  sheriffs  were  ineligible  as  repre- 
sentatives for  any  constituency,  but  now,  according  to 
this  resolution,  they  might  represent  any  place  except 
their  own  county,  clearly  implying  that  non-residence 
was  no  longer  a  disqualification.  Subsequently,  in  the 
Parliament  of  25  Charles  II.,  it  is  mentioned,  in  a 
debate  on  elections  in  the  Commons,  that  it  was  then 
usual  for  non-residents  to  be  elected ;  and  again,  in 
the  27th  of  the  same  reign,  during  another  debate  in 
the  same  place  on  the  same  subject,  it  was  agreed 
that  "none  should  be  capacitated  to  be  chosen  but 
such  as  have  estates,  or  reside  in  the  county."  From 
the  alternative  here  presented,  we  may  infer  that  the 
possession  of  an  estate  within  the  constituency  was 
now  considered  as  equivalent  to  residence.  At  all 
events  we  find  that  from  this  time  forth  the  residence 
qualification  was  practically  abandoned,  although  the 
law  in  the  case  remained,  and  still  "remains,  unaltered. 
The  immediate  results  of  this  change  were  : — 

i.  A  great  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates 
seeking  election.     As   long   as   candidates   were   re- 
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stricted  to  local  residents  their  numbers  were  neces- 
sarily limited,  for  in  many  places  there  were  few  who 
cared  to  serve.  When  the  area  of  selection  was 
increased,  however,  the  competition  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  few  constituencies  where  candidates 
were  plentiful  but  was  generally  extended  over  the 
whole  county.  Under  the  old  system  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  a  constituency  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  , 
candidate,  by  pleading  the  law  in  the  case,  as  witness 
the  following  entry  in  the  proceedings  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Lynn  Regis: — "February  2ist,  1613-14. 
Two  letters,  one  from  Sir  Robert  Hitchen,  Knight,  the 
other  from  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Knight,  desiring  to 
be  elected  burgesses  for  the  next  Parliament,  foras- 
much as  the  statute  of  the  i  Hen.  V.  c.  I.,  doth 
appoint  that  burgesses  should  be  men  residing  and 
free  in  the  borough  at  the  time  of  their  election,  it  is 
agreed  to  answer  their  letter,  the  corporation  is 
reminded  to  choose  according  to  statute."  Thirty-five 
years  later,  however,  when  the  law  began  to  be 
relaxed,  we  find  another  entry  (dated  January  iQth, 
1648),  announcing  the  fact  that  the  borough  had 
elected  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  a  non-resident,  as  "  a 
burgess  of  the  Parliament  of  England."  l 

2.  There  was  also  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
cost  of  elections.     The  competition  amongst  candi- 

1  ArchfEology,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  326. 
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dates  had,  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  economic 
law,  the  immediate  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining a  seat.  Thus  we  find  it  stated  in  a  debate  on 
elections  in  the  Commons  in  25  Charles  II.,  that  "  the 
expenses  are  so  vast  that  it  goes  beyond  all  bounds. 
These  changes  arise  commonly  from  competitors 
who  live  in  another  county.  Some  carry  their 
elections  by  awe  and  force,  and  some  by  ability  to 
expend." 

3.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  treating  at 
elections,  and  other  mild  forms  of  bribery  followed  in 
due  course,  as  soon  as  the  restriction  as  to  residence 
was  removed.  The  practice  began  to  be  noticed  at 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  although  it  was  pro- 
bably not  unknown  before.  Thus  we  find  the  Com- 
mons, on  28th  August,  1650,  resolved  "that  in  the 
case  of  bribery  by  any  member,  such  witnesses  as 
shall  give  testimony  shall  not  be  damnified,  except  in 
the  case  of  perjury,"  and  that  the  committee  shall 
have  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath.  "  This 
bribing  men  by  drinking  is  a  lay  simony,"  is  the 
quaint  remark  of  a  member  in  the  debate  in  27 
Charles  II.,  already  referred  to,  who,  while  condemn- 
ing the  practice,  acknowledged  that  it  had  then 
become  quite  prevalent ;  and  the  result  of  the  debate 
was  a  resolution  which  affirmed  that  "  if  any  person 
or  persons,  hereafter  to  be  elected,  shall  by  himself,  or 
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other  in  his  behalf,  or  at  his  charge,  at  any  time 
before  the  day  of  election,  give  any  person  or  persons 
having  voice  in  such  election,  any  meat  or  drink 
exceeding  in  their  value  of  £$,  in  any  place,  but  in 
his  own  dwelling-house,  or  shall,  before  such  election 
be  made  or  declared,  make  any  other  present,  reward, 
or  promise,"  such  election  shall  be  null  and  void. 
The  House  seemed  to  think  it  had  gone  too  far  on 
this  occasion,  however,  as  we  find  that  in  the  next 
session  of  the  same  Parliament,  it  was  resolved  that 
meat  or  drink  up  to  the  value  of  £10  might  be  given 
by  a  candidate  or  his  agent  without  incurring  any 
penalty  or  disqualification.  The  practice  of  bribing 
electors  was  getting  more  common,  and  was  therefore 
considered  not  so  venal  an  offence. 

4.  A  great  change  was  brought  about  in  the 
composition  of  the  representative  body.  Heretofore 
local  wants  and  opinions  were  represented  by  local 
residents.  The  knights  or  freeholders  represented  the 
freeholders  of  the  shire  where  they  resided ;  the 
mayors  or  aldermen,  themselves  merchants  or  handi- 
craftsmen, represented  their  own  class  in  the  city  or 
borough  where  they  lived  and  carried  on  their  business. 
The  representatives  of  those  days  may  not  have  been 
so  wealthy,  or  in  so  good  a  position  socially,  as  were 
those  of  a  later  period  ;  the  member  for  the  borough 
may  have  been  a  tanner,  a  tavern  keeper,  or  a  tailor, 
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if  discreet  and  honest ;  and  the  representative  for  the 
county  may  not   have   been  much  superior  in  rank, 
although  a  higher   social  status  was   sometimes  in- 
sisted on  in  his  case.     Indeed,  the  county  representa- 
tives seem  not  to  have  always  come  up  to  the  required 
standard,  as  we  find  the  Commons  sometimes  com- 
plaining of  the  inferior  social  position  of  the  county 
members.     It  was  in  consequence  of  a  petition  of  the 
Commons,  that  an  Act  was  passed  in  23  Henry  VI.,  to 
prevent  the  election  of  persons  of  "  mean  quality  and 
estates  "  for  the  counties,  "  which  the  vulgar  people  in 
these  levelling  times  were  so  much  inclined  to."     But 
if  the  representatives  as  a  whole  did  not  occupy  a 
high   social   position  in   the  early  Parliaments,  they 
had    other    qualifications   which   were   of    far   more 
service  to  their  constituents.     They  had  local  know- 
ledge and  local  sympathies,  and  what  in  some  respects 
was  even  better,  they  had  class  sympathies,  as  they 
belonged  to  the  same  order  which  they  represented. 
But  all  this  was  changed  when  the  restriction  as  to 
residence  was  removed.     The  yeoman  or  freeholder 
of  his  shire,  the  mayor  of  his  borough,  or  the  alderman 
of  his  ward,  no  longer  represented  his  own  order  in 
Parliament.     A  new  class  of  members  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  men  of  greater  wealth  and  of  superior  social 
position,  perhaps,  to  the  plain  burgesses  and  citizens  of 
bygone  times,  but  strangers  to  the  place  they  repre- 
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sented,   and   alien  to   the   people  in   sympathy  and 
interest.1 

1  The  Parliament  of  England  (Part  I.)  contains  a  list  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  Parliaments  in  England  from  1213-1703,  and 
from  the  names  one  can  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  classes  to  which 
they  belonged.  From  the  Parliament  of  23  Edward  I.  (1295),  I  take 
a  few  of  these  names  at  random  :  Johannes  le  Palfrenur,  and  Nicholaus 
Baret,  were  members  for  the  city  of  Ely  ;  Henricus  le  Bailly,  and 
Robertas  Maynard,  the  members  for  Trui-o  ;  Robertus  de  Grenesdal, 
and  Andreas  le  Seler,  the  members  for  Carlisle ;  Willielmus  de  • 
Barnstaple,  and  Durant  le  Cordwaner,  the  members  for  Barnstaple ; 
Radulphus  de  Satchevill,  and  Walterus  le  Wise,  the  members  for 
Tavistock ;  Johannes  le  Tavenier,  the  member  for  Bristol  (one 
member)  ;  Henricus  le  Chaunger,  and  Rogerus  le  Heberer,  the 
members  for  Gloucester  borough ;  Nicholaus  Capetown,  and 
Ricardus  le  Teynturer,  the  members  for  Huntington  borough ; 
Lambertus  le  Despenser,  and  Willielmus  le  Chaunter,  the  members 
for  Lancaster  borough  ;  Adam  fil.  Ricardi,  and  Robertus  Pynklowe, 
the  members  for  Liverpool :  Willielmus  le  Teinterer,  and  Henricus 
le  Bocher,  the  members  for  Wigan ;  Adam  fil.  Alani,  and  Hugo  fil. 
Hugonis,  the  members  for  Corbridge  ;  Walterus  de  la  Mare,  and 
Henricus  de  la  Chambre,  the  members  for  Axbridge ;  Andreas  le 
Conestable,  and  Johannes  Nichol,  the  members  for  Guildford  ;  Rogerus 
le  Carreuer,  and  Robertus  Sakel,  the  members  for  Reigate ;  and 
so  on.  In  this  Parliament  there  were  representatives  from  thirty- 
five  counties,  two  for  each,  except  Bedford  and  Southampton,  which 
had  three  and  four  respectively,  and  representatives  from  1 10  cities  and 
boroughs,  two  from  each,  except  Totnes  and  Bristol,  which  returned 
only  one  each  ;  in  all  291  members.  On  the  other  hand  if  we  turn  to 
the  Parliament  of  33  Charles  II.  (1680),  we  find  only  three  members 
without  a  prefix  or  affix  to  their  names,  namely,  John  Pollexfen,  mer- 
chant, member  for  Plympton  ;  John  Dubois,  merchant,  member  for 
Liverpool  ;  and  plain  Henry  Bertie,  member  for  New  Woodstock. 
There  were  also  two  aldermen,  representing  the  city  of  London,  and 
one  doctor  of  laws,  representing  Oxford,  and  one  professor  of  physic, 
representing  Cambridge.  All  the  rest  were  earls,  viscounts,  baronets, 
knights,  or  esquires.  In  this  Parliament  fifty  counties  were  repre- 
sented, two  members  being  returned  for  each,  and  220  cities  and 
boroughs,  two  or  one  member  each  ;  in  all  516  members. 
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The  next  change  was  the  substitution  of  first 
triennial  and  subsequently  of  septennial  for  annual 
Parliaments.  This  was  a  far  more  serious  innovation 
than  the  abolition  of  the  residential  qualification. 
When  the  Crown  became  alarmed  at  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Commons  it  endeavoured  to  neutralize 
the  influence  of  that  body,  first,  by  prolonging  a 
subservient  House  beyond  a  single  session  ;  secondly, 
by  discontinuing  annual  sessions,  and  only  summoning 
Parliament  when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
do  so  ;  thirdly,  by  boldly,  as  was  done  by  Charles  I., 
refusing  to  summon  Parliament  at  all  under  any 
circumstances.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  House  of  Commons  becoming  a  mere  assembly 
for  registering  the  will  of  the  sovereign  as  long  as  it 
was  elected  annually,  and  therefore  the  first  attack 
was  made  on  annual  Parliaments.  It  was  clearly 
impossible  for  the  sovereign  to  exercise  any  undue 
influence  over  the  House  so  long  as  its  members 
had  to  appear  before  their  constituents  every  year. 
Annual  Parliaments  placed  the  representatives  in  the 
hands  of  the  constituent  body  ;  the  irregular  summon- 
ing of  Parliament  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown  ;  septennial  Parliaments  rendered  them  practi- 
cally independent  of  both  the  Crown  and  the  con- 
stituent body. 

For  a  long  period  Parliament  existed  only  for  a 
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single  session,  every  session  having  been  preceded  by 
a  general  election  and  followed  by  a  dissolution. 
And  the  same  course  was  followed  even  when  Par- 
liament met  more  than  once  within  the  year.  On 
one  occasion  only  during  nearly  four  centuries  were 
the  same  members  elected  for  two  consecutive  Par- 
liaments, and  even  then  they  had  to  go  through 
the  formality  of  a  fresh  election  each  time.  In  the- 
second  Parliament,  45  Edward  III.,  the  sheriffs  were 
directed  to  return  certain  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses who  had  been  in  the  first  Parliament  of  that 
year,  but  they  had  to  undergo  a  fresh  election  not- 
withstanding. The  reason  why  the  same  members 
were  elected  was  because  certain  matters  had  been 
left  unfinished  by  the  first  Parliament,  and  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  summon  the  same  repre- 
sentatives to  finish  the  work  which  they  had  begun. 
The  first  instance  we  have  of  a  Parliament  being 
extended  beyond  a  single  session  occurs  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  The  Parliament  which  met  in  the 
7th  of  that  reign  held  three  sessions,  and  existed 
297  days.  For  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  next,  a  new  Parliament  was 
summoned  regularly  every  year,  and  sometimes 
oftener,  and  it  was  not  till  the  23rd  Henry  VI.  that 
any  intermission  took  place.  The  Parliament  which 
was  summoned  in  that  year  held  four  sessions,  and 
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existed  411  days.  From  this  time,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  a  new  Parliament  was  regularly  sum- 
moned every  year  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  system  was  introduced  of  keeping  Parliament 
in  existence  from  year  to  year,  and  only  summoning 
it  when  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  the  Parliament 
of  5  Elizabeth  held  only  one  session  in  four  years ; 
and  that  elected  in  I4th  of  the  same  reign  held 
only  two  sessions  in  eleven  years.  The  same  system 
was  continued  by  James  I.,  although  it  was  not 
carried  out  to  the  same  extent  as  it  had  been  by 
his  predecessor.  A  new  and  a  bolder  policy  was 
however  adopted  by  Charles  I.  This  sovereign 
commenced  his  reign  by  calling  three  Parliaments 
within  three  years ;  but  finding  them  not  to  his  taste 
he  attempted  to  carry  on  without  a  Parliament  at  all. 
The  Parliament  of  3  Charles  I.  was  dissolved  on 
loth  of  March,  1628,  and  no  new  Parliament  was 
summoned  till  the  I3th  of  April,  1640,  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  and  the  Parliament  that  was  summoned 
in  that  year  was  also  dissolved  after  existing  for 
three  weeks.  Next  came  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  was  summoned  3rd  of  November,  1640,  and 
continued  sitting  almost  continuously  till  the  2Oth 
of  April,  1653,  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

It   was  during   the  first   year  of  this  Parliament 
that  an  Act  was  passed  "  For  preventing  any  incon- 
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veniences   happening    by   the    long    intermission   of 

Parliament."      This    is   not   what    is   known    as   the 

Triennial  Act,  nor  is  it  an  Act  for  abolishing  annual 

Parliaments  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  intended 

to  confirm  that  practice.     The  preamble  of  the  Act 

sets  forth  that "  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm 

a  Parliament  ought  to  be  holden  at  least  once  every 

year.  .  .  it  be  enacted  therefore  that  the  said  laws 

and    statutes   shall  be  henceforth  duly  kept."     The 

Act,  which  was  almost  revolutionary  in  its  character, 

provided   for  the  summoning  of  a  new  Parliament, 

"  by   any   twelve   peers  of  the   realm,"   without   the 

consent  of  the  king,   and   in  defect  of  their  acting, 

"by  the   sheriffs,  mayors   and   bailiffs"  in   case   the 

Lord    Chancellor   should  fail  to  do  so  within  three 

years  from  the  last  meeting ;  and  to  prevent  a  merely 

nominal  compliance  with  the  law  the  Act  provided 

that    "  no    Parliament    henceforth    to   be   assembled 

shall  be  prorogued  within  fifty  days  after  the  time 

appointed  for  their  meeting."     This  Act  was  repealed 

by  the  Pensioner  Parliament  of  16  Charles  II.,  "  as 

derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  serving   to 

discredit   Parliament,  and   make   the  Crown  jealous 

of  Parliament,  and  Parliament  of  the  Crown." 

With  the  Restoration  there  was  a  recurrence  to  the 
former  state  of  things  which  commenced  under  the 
Stuarts.  The  Parliament  of  13  Charles  II.  was  kept 
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in  existence  by  continual  prorogations  and  adjourn- 
ments for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  which  was 
the  longest  Parliament  which  ever  existed.  The 
prorogation  of  Parliament  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Crown  had  now  become  an  established  practice.  If 
a  Parliament  was  insubordinate  it  was  either  immedi- 
ately dissolved,  or  it  was  prorogued  from  year  to  year 
without  being  summoned  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  did  the  king's  bidding  it  was  retained  in  favour 
and  might  count  on  a  long  tenure.  With  penal 
dissolutions  on  the  one  side,  and  royal  favours  on 
the  other,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  would  be  the  result. 
Under  this  process  of  manipulation  Parliament  lost 
all  sense  of  self-respect,  and  became  the  mere  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  for  the 
attainment  of  his  own  ends.  At  length  it  became 
apparent  that  if  something  more  than  the  shadow 
of  a  Parliament  was  to  be  preserved,  some  effort  must 
be  made  to  curb  the  royal  power  and  compel  the 
sovereign  to  summon  Parliament  at  regular  periods. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Commons 
would  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  however, 
as  they  were  to  a  far  greater  extent  under  court  in- 
fluence than  the  Lords.  It  was  accordingly  left  to 
the  Lords  to  bring  in  a  measure  for  this  purpose, 
and  they  were  strongly  supported  in  their  action 
by  the  people  out  of  doors.  On  the  i6th  of  January, 
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1692,  the  Lords  introduced  a  Triennial  Bill,  rapidly 
passed  it  through  all  its  stages,  and  sent  it  to 
the  Commons.  Here  it  encountered  violent  oppo- 
sition from  the  placemen  and  court  party  in  the 
House,  ostensibly  because  the  measure  had  emanated 
from  the  Lords,  but  really  becau.se  it  provided  for 
the  early  dissolution  of  the  existing  Parliament.  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  who  opposed  the  bill,  said  : — "  It  is 
argued  we  are  the  people's  ambassadors,  or  attorneys, 
as  others  say  ;  and  they  ought  to  have  power  to 
change  us,  if  they  find  we  act  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  or  are  corrupted  to  a  court 
interest,  that  they  are  any  way  dissatisfied  with  our 
prudence  or  integrity ;  and  therefore  be  it  enacted 
that  a  new  Parliament  shall  be  chosen  every  three 
years.  Truly  I  cannot  see  any  security  for  the  people 
against  an  ill  Parliament  in  this  act.  .  .  .  But  my  main 
objection,"  he  continues,  "  lies  against  the  clause 
which  requires  the  dissolution  of  this  present  Parlia- 
ment, by  an  act  of  the  legislative  power."  Mr. 
Goodwell  opposed  the  measure  because  "  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  Parliament  is  to  revive  animosities 
in  new  elections,  and  punish  the  king,  by  making 
it  not  his  grace  to  call  a  Parliament."  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  Sir  John  Lowther,  Sir  Joseph  Tredenham, 
Mr.  Finch  and  others  objected  to  the  bill  as  coming 
from  the  Lords,  or  as  being  an  interference  with  the 
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prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  principal  speakers 
in  favour  of  the  bill  were  Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  Pelham, 
Colonel  Titus  and  Mr.  Herbert.  Mr.  Harley  said 
that  "a  standing  Parliament  can  never  be  a  true 
representative.  Men  are  much  altered  after  being 
sometime  here,  and  are  not  the  same  men  as  sent  up." 
Mr.  Pelham  said,  "  A  present  member  of  this  House, 
and  also  of  the  Pensioner  Parliament,  told  me  that 
he  by  order  paid  pensions  to  thirty  members  in  that 
House.  The  like  by  a  long  sitting  may  be  done 
again."  Colonel  Titus  said,  "  I  never  saw  long 
Parliaments  good  ones.  A  picture  now  drawn  may 
be  like  the  person  it  represents ;  but  in  time  the 
colours  will  fade,  and  it  so  alter  from  itself,  that  no 
one  can  know  what  it  represents.  If  we  would  have 
a  picture  like,  it  must  be  new  drawn."  Mr.  Herbert 
defended  the  dissolution  clause,  and  said  he  "would 
rather  have  a  standing  army  than  a  standing  Parlia- 
ment." The  bill  was  ultimately  carried  by  a  majority 
of  200  to  1 64,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  king. 

A  bill  for  the  same  purpose  was  introduced  the 
following  session  into  the  Commons,  but  as  there  was 
no  serious  attempt  made  to  pass  it,  it  was  rejected  by 
146  to  136.  The  Lords  again  took  the  matter  up, 
brought  in  a  bill  to  the  same  effect  as  their  last  one, 
passed  it  through  all  its  stages  and  sent  it  to  the 
Commons,  where  it  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the 
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last,  being  rejected  by  197  to  172.  The  Commons, 
pressed  on  by  public  opinion  out  of  doors,  at  length 
took  the  matter  up  in  earnest,  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  instructed  Mr.  Harley  to  prepare 
a  measure  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Harley 's  bill  was 
introduced  on  the  iQth  November,  1694,  passed  the 
third  reading  in  three  weeks  ;  was  sent  to  the  Lords, 
who  passed  it  without  amendment,  and  it  received  the 
royal  assent  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  is  the  measure  which  is  known  as  the 
Triennial  Act  of  1694.  The  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Act  is  apparent  from  the  preamble,  which  sets 
forth  that  "  whereas  by  the  ancient  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  kingdom  frequent  Parliaments  ought  to  be 
held  ;  and  whereas  frequent  and  new  Parliaments 
tend  very  much  to  the  happy  union  and  good  agree- 
ment of  the  king  and  people,  we,  &c."  The  Act 
provides  that  from  henceforth  "a  Parliament  should 
be  held  once  in  three  years  at  least ;"  that  "within 
three  years  at  furthest  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament  then  subsisting,  and  so  from  time  to  time' 
for  ever  after,  legal  writs  under  the  great  seal  should 
be  issued  by  the  direction  of  the  Crown,  for  calling 
and  assembling  another  new  Parliament  ; "  and  that 
"  no  Parliament  whatsoever  shall  continue  longer 
than  three  years,  to  be  counted  from  the  first  day  of 
the  first  session." 
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The  Triennial  Act  was  a  wise  and  a  moderate 
measure,  and  probably  the  best  that  could  have  been 
carried  at  the  time.  But  moderate  as  it  was  it  was 
far  from  being  acceptable  to  a  large  section  of  the 
Commons,  who  were  quite  ready  to  make  laws  to 
restrain  other  people,  but  had  no  desire  to  be  con- 
trolled themselves.  So  long  as  the  sovereign  could 
call  Parliament  together  or  not  just  as  he  pleased,  the 
position  of  a  representative  was  not  a  desirable  one,  as 
all  his  trouble  and  expense  in  getting  elected  might  be 
thrown  away  if  Parliament  never  met,  or  met  only  to 
be  prorogued  or  dissolved.  It  was  of  little  use  his 
being  elected  if  Parliament  was  never  summoned,  or 
was  never  allowed  to  exercise  its  functions.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  Act  compelled  the  sovereign  to 
summon  Parliament  at  fixed  periods,  it  was  acceptable 
enough  to  the  Commons  ;  but  so  far  as  it  controlled 
themselves,  it  was  the  reverse  of  agreeable.  They 
approved  of  the  proviso  which  compelled  the  sovereign 
to  hold  a  session  of  Parliament  once  every  year,  but 
they  had  a  decided  objection  to  be  sent  to  their 
constituents  every  third  session,  as  provided  by  the 
Act.  To  cut  short  their  career  at  the  end  of  three 
years  was  to  deprive  members  of  the  opportunity 
of  aggrandizing  themselves  at  the  public  expense. 
They  accordingly  soon  found  an  occasion  for 
altering  that  part  of  the  measure  which  compelled 
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them  to  appear  before  the  electors  every  third  year 
On  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  existed  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  Scotland,  and  the  king's  supporters 
in  the  House  pretended  to  believe  that  the  dynasty 
might  be  overthrown  if  a  general  election  took  place 
while  the  country  was  in  this  state  of  disquietude. 
They  accordingly  introduced  a  bill  for  the  lengthening- 
of  the  duration  of  Parliament  from  three  to  seven 
years.  This  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Lords  on 
the  loth  of  April,  1716,  and  rapidly  passed  through 
all  its  stages  by  large  majorities.  In  the  Com- 
mons the  third  reading  was  carried  by  284  to  162, 
notwithstanding  that  public  opinion  strongly  con- 
demned the  measure.  Almost  all  the  speeches  on 
this  debate  which  have  been  preserved  are  against  the 
bill,  so  that  we  must  conclude  either  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  preferred  giving  a  silent  vote 
on  the  occasion,  or  that  they  have  been  unfortunate 
in  their  reporters.  The  bill  as  introduced  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  merely  temporary  measure  to  set 
aside  the  Triennial  Act  for  a  short  period  till  public 
excitement  had  subsided,  and  although  it  contained 
no  clause  limiting  the  time  it  would  be  in  operation, 
the  preamble  set  forth  that  if  the  provisions  for 
holding  triennial  Parliaments  should  remain,  the  con- 
sequences might  probably  uat  this  juncture,  when  a 
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restless  and  Popish  faction  are  designing  and  en- 
deavouring to  renew  the  rebellion  within  the  kingdom, 
and  an  invasion  from  abroad,  be  destructive  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  government.''  There  was, 
however,  no  greater  disaffection  at  the  time  the  bill 
passed  through  Parliament  than  there  had  been  at 
any  period  since  the  Revolution  ;  and  even  had  there 
been,  the  danger  was  not  immediate,  for  the  existing 
Parliament  had  still ,  two  years  to  run,  and  the 
disaffection  might  have  passed  away  before  the 
expiration  of  that  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
it  is  now  certain  that  all  danger  to  the  House  of 
Hanover  from  this  quarter  had  passed  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  when  the  Jacobite  party  was  almost 
annihilated,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the 
Act  after  that  event.  The  whole  transaction  was  as 
manifestly  unconstitutional  as  it  was  immoral.  The 
Parliament  which  passed  the  Septennial  Act  not  only 
assumed  the  power  of  prolonging  the  existence  of 
future  Parliaments,  but  even  its  own.  This  Parlia- 
ment had  been  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  it  deliberately  passed  a  measure  to  prolong  its 
existence  for  a  period  of  four  years  more  without 
appealing  to  the  constituent  body.  There  can  be  no 
justification  of  the  conduct  of  Parliament  under  the 
circumstances,  and  no  justification  has  been  seriously 
attempted.  The  same  right  that  would  enable  this 
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Parliament  to  prolong  its  existence  for  four  'years, 
might  enable  another  Parliament  to  extend  its 
existence  for  forty  or  four  hundred. 

This  unconstitutional  Act  has  proved  more  per- 
nicious in  its  operation,  has  done  more  to  degrade 
parliamentary  government  and  retard  the  progress  of 
legislation,  than  any  proceeding  on  the  part  of  any 
previous  Parliament.  But  the  Commons  had  now 
got  what  they  longed  for.  The  Triennial  Act, 
by  making  annual  sessions  compulsory,  freed  them 
from  the  control  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  Septennial 
Act,  by  extending  the  duration  of  Parliament,  placed 
them  practically  beyond  the  control  of  the  people. 
Free  from  all  restraint,  they  now  commenced  a -career 
of  profligacy  unexampled  in  our  parliamentary 
history.  No  doubt  we  had  corrupt  Parliaments 
before  the  Septennial  Act  came  into  operation.  Par- 
liaments were  bad  enough  under  Charles  II.  ;  they 
were  worse  under  William  and  Mary  ;  but  they 
reached  their  last  and  worst  stage  under  the  three 
Georges,  when  the  Septennial  Act  began  to  bear  its 
legitimate  fruit.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this. 
If  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  worth  competing  for  when 
the  tenure  was  a  short  one  (and  we  know  that  it  had 
been  an  object  of  keen  competition  for  more  than  a 
century  before  this),  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  com- 
petition would  not  be  diminished  when  the  tenure 
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was  lengthened.  The  prolongation  of  the  term  had,  in- 
deed, the  immediate  effect  of  increasing  the  previously 
existing  demand,  and  with  the  increased  demand 
there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
seats.  The  electors,  finding  that  there  was  a  keen 
competition  for  their  votes,  increased  their  demands  ; 
while  the  representatives,  having  now  no  longer  the 
fear  of  the  constituents  before  their  eyes,  immediately 
set  about  making  the  best  of  the  opportunity  which 
a  seat  in  Parliament  afforded  them  of  turning  their 
own  votes  to  account.  Members  who  had  bought 
their  seats  would  have  little  scruple  in  selling  their 
votes.  The  men  who  offered  bribes  were  not  likely 
to  be  scandalized  at  being  asked  to  accept  them. 
That  members  were  bribed  is  beyond  all  question. 
The  evidence  on  this  head  is  pronounced  by  all  com- 
petent authorities  to  be  overwhelming.  Ministers 
could  carry  on  the  government  only  by  having  the 
support  of  the  majority  in  Parliament,  and  this 
majority  they  openly  purchased  by  the  free  use  of 
state  funds.  The  pay  office,  as  Macaulay  tells  us, 
was  turned  into  a  mart  for  votes,  and  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  ^"20,000  of  secret  service  money 
to  be  paid  to  members  in  a  single  morning.1  It  was 
estimated  that  out  of  550  members  who  were  in  the 
first  Parliament  of  George  I.,  there  were  no  less  than 

1  Essays — Chatham. 
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271,  and  in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  II.,  there 
were  no  less  than  257  members,  who  were  dependent 
on  the  bounty  of  the  government  in  one  shape  or 
another.1 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  body  as  this  was 
not  likely  to  care  much  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  ; 
we  know,  in  fact,  that  the  representatives  of  those 
days  were  selfish  in  their  aims,  insolent  in  their  bear: 
ing,  and  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  in  their  acts.  At 
first  the  servants  of  the  constituencies,  they  soon 
assumed  the  air  of  masters  ;  from  being  the  protectors 
they  became  the  oppressors  of  the  people.  They 
were  intolerant  of  criticism  in  any  shape,  and  the 
public  they  treated  with  sovereign  contempt.  After 
they  had  secured  themselves  by  the  Septennial  Act, 
they  began  to  exercise  a  severe  censorship  over  the 
press,  and  to  persecute  public  writers  without  mercy. 
Steele  was  expelled  the  House  for  writing  political 
libels  ;  Defoe  was  prosecuted  for  writing  his  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters ;  Tutchin  was  whipped  by 
the  common  hangman,  and  many  other  writers  and 
editors  were  subjected  to  the  grossest  indignities. 
The  House  claimed  for  its  members,  individually  and 
collectively,  complete  immunity  from  hostile  criticism, 
and  any  word  uttered  against  a  member  was  voted  a 

1  May's  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  317.     In  1727  there  was  no  less  a 
sum  than  ,£250,000  on  the  estimates  as  secret  service  money. 
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breach  of  privilege.  They  expelled  and  imprisoned 
one  of  their  own  members  for  printing  without  per- 
mission a  collection  of  his  own  speeches.  A  report  of 
a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  written  by  the  cele- 
brated John  Lock,  was  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  hangman.  Cave,  the  book- 
seller, was  imprisoned  for  having  furnished  a  friend 
with  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. During  a  debate  in  1738,  on  the  subject  of 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  one  member 
said  : — "  If  we  don't  put  a  speedy  stop  to  this  practice 
[of  reporting],  you  will  have  the  speeches  of  this 
House  every  day  printed,  even  during  your  session  ; 
and  we  shall  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  contemp- 
tible assembly  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  Even 
Pulteney  and  Walpole  expressed  their  condemnation 
of  the  practice  in  unqualified  terms,  and  the  same 
House  unanimously  resolved  that  the  reporting  of 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  "is  a  high  indignity 
to,  and 'a  notorious  breach  of,  the  privileges  of  this 
House,"  and  "that  this  House  will  proceed  with  the 
utmost  severity  against  all  such  offenders." l  The  re- 
presentatives of  those  days  did  not  consider  that  their 
constituents  had  any  right  to  criticise  their  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  and  therefore  had  no  claim  to  informa- 
tion as  to  what  was  said  or  done  there.  Even  the 

1  Parl.  Hist.,  pp.  800-811. 
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publication  of  the  division  lists  was  prohibited.  Thus 
the  secrecy  of  debate,  originally  intended  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  Crown,  was  used  as  a  pretext  for 
protecting  members  from  their  constituents.  In  this 
manner  did  Parliament  treat  their  constituents  and 
flaunt  their  independence  before  the  world. 

And  this  Act  is  still  the  law  of  England.  Nume- 
rous attempts  have  been  made  to  repeal  it,  but  they- 
have  all  failed.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  off 
and  on,  has  the  question  been  debated  in  Parliament. 
Resolutions  without  number  have  been  brought 
before  the  House  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament, but  they  have  all  been  defeated  by  large 
majorities,  although  they  have  been  supported  by  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  in  the  country.  Among  the 
names  of  those  who  voted  with  the  minority  on  this 
question  are  to  be  found  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Brougham, 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  C.  Buller, 
George  Grote,  Joseph  Hume,  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Col. 
Thompson,  C.  P.  Villiers,  and,  when  first  seeking 
election,  Benjamin  Disraeli.  But  notwithstanding  the 
prolonged  and  vigorous  agitation  against  the  Act,  no 
progress  whatever  has  been  made  towards  repeal. 
Of  late  years,  indeed,  no  attempt  has  been  made  in 
this  direction.  We  have  made  progress  in  most 
matters  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  when 
this  Act  was  passed,  and  Parliament  has  been  driven 
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forward  with  the  times  ;  but  the  Septennial  Act  still 
remains  on  the  statute  book.  The  political  creed  of 
to-day  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  three  Georges  ;  but  on  the  question  of  the 
duration  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
representative  to  his  constituents  which  is  involved 
in  it,  there  has  been  literally  no  progress.  The  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century  stills  pervades  the  Parliament 
of  to-day ;  members  have  the  same  distrust  of  their 
constituents,  the  same  impatience  of  control ;  and  if 
they  do  not  express  their  feelings  so  offensively,  they 
show  the  same  inclination  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence of  the  constituent  body  as  did  fheir  predecessors 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 


CHAPTER   III. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  PARTY. 

THE  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act  prepared  the  way 
for  a  complete  change  in  the  Constitution.  Being 
practically  free  from  the  control  of  their  constituents, 
the  Commons  proceeded  to  assert  their  independence 
in  a  very  practical  way.  Agents  they  no  longer  pre- 
tended to  be ;  they  only  used  their  procuratorial 
position  in  order  to  promote  their  own  private  ends  as 
principals.  Instead  of  devoting  their  services  to  the 
affairs  of  their  constituents,  they  openly  went  into 
business  on  their  own  account.  On  entering  Par- 
liament they  found  that  there  was  a  demand  for 
their  votes  ;  and  as  they  wanted  office  or  place  or 
pay  what  more  natural  than  that  they  should  en- 
deavour to  make  an  exchange  ?  But  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  already  filled,  and  there  was  a 
limit  to  the  dispensation  of  ministerial  favours,  the 
latter  being  reserved  for  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  That  those  who  were  out  of  office,  or  who  had 
been  excluded  from  a  share  of  ministerial  favours, 
should  clamour  for  a  change  of  administration  and 
should  combine  for  such  a  purpose,  was  only  what 
might  be  expected.  Accordingly  they  formed  them- 
selves into  an  organized  band,  called  the  Opposition, 
and  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  oppose  the  govern- 
ment on  every  possible  occasion.  Ministers,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  thus  attacked,  had  also  to  organize 
their  supporters,  and  so  we  had  two  hostile  bodies, 
ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House,  each  under  its 
own  leader,  the  one  fighting  to  retain,  and  the  other 
to  seize,  possession  of  the  treasury  benches.  Here 
we  have  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  what  is  now  called  Government  by 
Party. 

In  carrying  out  such  a  system  as  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  good  of  the  country  is  likely  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  benefit  of  party.  If  the  government  be  carried 
on  purely  in  the  interests  of  party,  it  is  very  certain 
this  cannot  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  country.  The 
motives  and  aims  in  the  one  case  are  distinct  from, 
if  not  incompatible  with,  the  motives  and  aims  in  the 
other,  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  the  interests 
of  party  and  of  the  country  are  identical,  which  would 
be  as  correct  as  to  assert  that  an  individual  in  follow- 
ing his  own  selfish  interests  was  acting  disinterestedly 
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or    that   a   pickpocket   was   a    useful    and   patriotic 
member  of  society. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the 
existence  of  party  spirit  in  politics.  I  think  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  party  spirit  should 
be  eliminated  from  politics,  or  from  anything  else.  By 
party  I  mean  a  body  of  men  who  are  bound  together 
by  common  views,  principles  or  policy.  No  great' 
reform  was  ever  carried  without  party  organization, 
because  in  every  country  there  is  an  inert  mass  of 
humanity  who  are  opposed  to  all  change  whatsoever, 
and  who  can  only  be  moved  by  the  united  and  per- 
sistent efforts  of  the  party  of  progress.  But  once 
the  policy  of  a  party  has  been  carried  there  is  no 
longer  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  party,  which 
should  therefore  be  dissolved.  There  is  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  a  party  which  exists  solely  as  the 
advocate  of  certain  principles,  and  a  party  which  sub- 
ordinates all  principles  to  office.  Unfortunately  the 
two  great  political  parties  in  the  English  Parliament 
belong  to  the  latter  category.  Neither  of  them  has 
ever  been  distinguished  for  honesty  of  purpose,  or 
for  strict  adherence  to  any  principles.  Both  of  them, 
on  the  contrary,  have  made  themselves  notorious  by 
their  fickleness,  by  their  greed  of  office,  and  by  their 
unscrupulous  use  of  means  to  attain  it.  They  have 
been  trimmers  and  time-servers ;  they  have  been 
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everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long.  If  they  have 
supported  a  good  cause  it  has  generally  been  from 
a  bad  motive.  They  are  ready  to  advocate  one  set  of 
principles  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  if  by  so 
doing  they  may  hope  to  trip  up  their  opponents.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  Tories  were  in 
favour  of  short  Parliaments,  and  the  Whigs  supported 
the  Septennial  Act.  At  the  same  period  the  Tories 
were  in  favour  of  the  Place  Bills  and  the  Pension 
Bills,  and  the  Whigs  were  opposed  to  them  and  to 
every  measure  which  tended  to  restrict  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  the  government.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Whigs  carried  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Tories  opposed  them.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Whigs  abolished  the  same  laws, 
and  the  Tories  strenuously  opposed  their  abolition. 
In  1711  the  Tories  swamped  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  creation  of  peers,  a  proceeding  which  the  Whigs 
strongly  condemned ;  in  1832  the  Whigs  threatened 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  order  to  carry  their  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  Tories  professed  to  be  horrified  at 
the  bare  proposal.  The  Tories  advocated  and  the 
Whigs  opposed  free  trade  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  ; 
the  Tories  opposed  and  the  Whigs  advocated  free 
trade  at  the  time  of  the  corn  law  agitation.  Mr. 
Pitt  denounced  and  overturned  the  government  of 
Mr.  Fox  chiefly  because  it  was  a  coalition,  and  imme- 
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diately  proceeded  to  form  a  coalition  ministry  of  his 
own.1  In  1859  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  a  Reform  Bill 
and  Lord  John  Russell  managed  to  defeat  it  because 
it  did  not  go  far  enough  ;  the  same  year  Lord  John 
Russell  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
opposed  it  because  it  went  too  far.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  year  (1880)  the  Conservatives  (being  in  office) 
assured  us  that  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  had 
placed  England  at  the  head  of  the  nations  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  ;  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  the 
Conservatives  (being  out  of  office)  assailed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone with  the  coarsest  abuse  because  he  had  pressed 
Turkey  to  submit  to  this  same  treaty.  In  the  same 
year  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  others  of  his  recent 
colleagues  (being  out  of  office)  assailed  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  Conservative  government  for  sacrificing  the 

1  Speaker  Onslow  relates  a  conversation  he  had  with  Walpol-e,  on 
the  subject  of  the  king's  (George  II.)  partiality  for  his  Hanoverian 
subjects,  which  shows  the  lengths  to  which  party  feeling  ran  in  his  day, 
"A  little  while  before  Sir  R.  Walpole's  fall,"  he  writes,  "and  as  a 
popular  act  to  save  himself  (for  he  went  very  unwillingly  out  of  his 
offices  and  power)  he  took  me  one  day  aside  and  said  :  '  What  will  you 
say,  Speaker,  if  this  hand  of  mine  shall  bring  a  message  to  the  House 
of  Commons  declaring  his  consent  to  having  any  of  his  family  after  his 
own  death  to  be  made  by  Act  of  Parliament  incapable  of  inheriting 
and  enjoying  the  crown  and  possessing  the  electoral  dominions  at  the 
same  time  ? '  My  answer  was  :  '  Sir,  it  will  be  a  message  from  heaven.' 
He  replied,  '  It  will  be  done  ; '  but  it  was  not  done,  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  it  would  have  been  opposed  and  rejected  at  this  time 
because  it  came  from  him,  and  by  the  means  of  those  who  had  always 
been  most  clamorous  for  it." — Cox's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  pp.  571,  572. 

F 
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interests  of  India  to  those  of  Lancashire  in  the  matter 
of  the  cotton  duties  ;  immediately  on  acceding  to 
office,  Lord  Hartington,  speaking  on  behalf  of  all  his 
colleagues  (not  excluding  the  Duke  of  Argyle)  in 
reply  to  a  deputation  of  Lancashire  manufacturers, 
stated  that  the  government  were  determined  to 
abolish  all  which  Lord  Salisbury  had  left  of  the  im- 
port duties  on  cotton.  The  conduct  of  neither  of  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  State  appears  to  have  been 
regulated  by  any  principle  whatever.  Their  politics 
changed  with  the  hour  and  the  opportunity.  What 
one  party  approved  of  the  other  opposed  ;  what- 
ever action  one  party  took  the  other  condemned.  If 
the  Whigs  were  in  office  and  brought  in  a  measure, 
the  Tories  would  oppose  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  if 
the  Tories  succeeded  to  office  and  brought  in  'a 
similar  measure  on  the  same  subject,  the  Whigs 
would  pronounce  it  to  be  utterly  worthless.  And 
their  successors  follow  precisely  the  same  course. 
With  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  everything  is 
fair  in  party  warfare.  Truth,  honour,  and  fair  deal- 
ing are  alike  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  party. 
The  end  justifies  the  means,  according  to  the  ethics  of 
either  party,  and  the  supreme  end  of  both  parties  is  to 
secure  or  maintain  possession  of  the  treasury  benches.1 

1  The  following  description  of  how  the  system  of  party  government 
is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  great  governing  families  is  amusing,  as 
coming  from  a  Conservative  party  journal  : — 

"  No  game  of  whist  in  one  of  the  lordly  clubs  of  St.  James's  Square 
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Government  by  Party  is  of  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  corrupt 
Parliaments  dating  back  from  the  Restoration.  There 
is  no  trace  of  its  existence  till  after  the  Revolution, 
and  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  event  that  it  was 
organized  as  it  now  is.  Macaulay  tells  us  that 
political  parties  had  their  origin  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  true  that  there  were  two  political  parties 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be 
said  on  the  matter.  They  were  not  parties  in  the 
sense  understood  by  the  term  at  the  present  day. 
They  were  not  organizations  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  securing  or  holding  office.  The  parties  of  that 
day  had  not  become  mere  place-hunters.  Previous 
to  the  Revolution  the  sovereigns  of  England  chose 
their  ministers  on  personal  grounds  alone,  and  often 
in  defiance  of  Parliament.  The  king's  ministers 
were  the  king's  friends.  William  III.  was  the 

was  more  exclusively  played.  It  was  simply  a  question  whether  his 
Grace  of  Bedford  would  be  content  with  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  the 
cabinet ;  or  whether  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  two-fifths,  or  whether  the  Earl  of  Shelbourne  would  have  all, 
or  share  his  Power  with  the  Duke  of  Portland.  In  those  barterings 
and  borrowings  we  never  hear  of  the  name  of  the  nation  ;  no  whisper 
announces  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  people ;  nor  is  there  any 
allusion,  in  its  embroidered  conclave,  to  its  interests,  feelings  and  ne- 
cessities. All  was  done  as  in  an  assemblage  of  a  higher  race  of  beings, 
calmly  carving  out  the  world  for  themselves,  a  tribe  of  Epicurean 
deities  with  the  cabinet  for  their  Olympus." — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
No.  350,  p.  754. 
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first  sovereign  who  formed  a  ministry  on  a  purely 
political  basis,  and  his  example  was  generally  followed 
during  the  subsequent  reigns.  But  this  was  not 
always  the  case,  and  it  was  not  till  the  present  reign 
that  ministers  were  regularly  chosen  from  the  majority 
in  Parliament.  The  last  memorable  instance  of  a 
sovereign  dismissing  a  ministry  which  had  a  majority 
in  Parliament  was  during  the  short  reign  of  William 
IV.  Taking  advantage  of  the  accession  of  the  premier, 
Lord  Althorp,  to  the  peerage,  the  king  suddenly  dis- 
missed his  Whig  ministers,  and  entrusted  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  with  the  formation  of  a  government  from 
the  Tory  party,  who  were  in  a  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  defeat  of  the  ministry  at  the  general 
election  which  followed  showed  that  they  were  in  a 
minority  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  Parliament,  and 
from  that  time  forth  the  premier,  on  whom  now  de- 
volved the  task  of  forming  a  cabinet,  has  invariably 
been  chosen  from  the  party  which  for  the  time  being 
had  a  majority  in  Parliament. 

Government  by  Party  is  usually  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  the  same  thing  as  government  by  the  majority. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  said, 
that  the  government  of  the  day  is  now  chosen  from 
the  majority  in  Parliament,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  this  that  the  government  is  carried  on  by  a 
parliamentary  majority ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know 
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that  Government  by  Party  is  not  government  by  the 
majority,  but  government  by  the  majority  of  the 
majority  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  the  party 
which  has  a  majority  in  the  House.  And  this  majority 
of  a  majority  may  be,  and  often  is,  really  a  minority 
of  Parliament  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  an 
illustration.  Suppose  a  party  in  the  House  brings 
about  a  ministerial  crisis  which  results  in  the  leader* 
of  the  party  forming  a  cabinet.  Suppose  also  the  new 
cabinet  has  a  large  majority  in  the  House,  and  that  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  their  party,  they 
introduce  a  measure  which  is  based  on  that  policy. 
But  the  measure  may  not  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
members  of  the  party ;  indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if 
it  were,  for  there  is  almost  invariably  a  dissentient 
minority  in  every  party  on  some  question  or  other. 
Party  organization  however,  we  shall  suppose, 
triumphs  over  the  dissentients,  who  vote,  if  they  do 
not  believe,  with  the  majority  on  their  own  side  of 
the  House,  and  the  bill  is  carried.  Now  what  I 
wish  to  point  out  is  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
minority  among  the  government  supporters  who  were 
secretly  opposed  to  the  bill  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  opposition  might  make  a  majority  of  the 
House.  In  such  a  case  the  majority  of  the  majority 
would  be  a  minority  of  Parliament.  Take  another 
case.  The  government  introduce  a  bill,  some  of  the 
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details  of  which  are  not  acceptable  to  more  than  a  bare 
majority  of  their  supporters.  The  ministerial  minority 
wish  to  amend  it,  and  the  amendments  which  they 
desire  would  also  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  of  the 
opposition.  But  ministers  refuse  to  give  way,  and 
the  bill  is  eventually  carried,  the  whole  of  the 
ministerial  following  voting  for  it  rather  than  break  up 
the  ministry.  In  this  case  the  majority  of  the 
majority  would  be  a  very  small  minority  of  the  whole 
House. 

Government  by  Party  and  government  by  the 
majority  are  therefore  two  very  different  things. 
Indeed  party  interests  are  often  antagonistic  to 
parliamentary  government,  or  government  by  the 
majority.  The  most  truly  representative  Parliament, 
and,  on  the  whole,  probably  the  best  that  ever  existed 
in  England,  was  the  Parliament  which  carried  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  ;  and  Earl  Grey,  the  leader  of  the 
party  which  carried  that  measure,  was  (for  a  while) 
probably  as  earnest  a  reformer  as  ever  held  office  in 
any  Government.  Here,  then,  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  of  showing  the  advantages  of 
party  government.  Yet  if  we  are  to  believe  contem- 
porary opinion  at  least  one  other  veiy  important 
reform  might  have  been  carried  through  that  Parlia- 
ment had  Earl  Grey  been  guided  by  his  parliamentary 
majority.  "  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
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majority  of  that  assembly,"  says  Mr.  Molesworth, 
speaking  of  the  Parliament  referred  to,  "  were  per- 
fectly prepared  to  welcome  and  to  carry  any  measure 
against  the  church  that  might  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  government,  and  that  in  the  temper  in 
which  men's  minds  then  were,  the  nation  would  have 
received  such  a  proposal  with  an  enthusiasm  little  pr 
at  all  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  excited  by  the ' 
introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill."  1  But  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  were  overruled  for  party  reasons,  as  they 
have  been  many  times  before  and  since,  and  the 
question  of  disestablishment  remains  for  settlement 
to  this  day. 

What  Earl  Grey  did  with  the  question  of  dis- 
establishment Lord  Palmerston  attempted  with  the 
question  of  reform.  It  is  well  known  that  Lord 
Palmerston  differed  from  his  party,  and  even  from 
some  of  his  colleagues,  on  the  reform  question ;  but 
in  the  session  of  1860,  his  government,  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  followers,  brought  in  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  probable  that  he  had  no  ardent  desire  to 
see  it  carried ;  indeed,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
he  was  all  along  secretly  opposed  to  it ;  at  all  events, 
by  absenting  himself  from  the  debates  on  the  question 
he  left  the  impression  that  he  was  not  favourably 
disposed  towards  it.  That  the  measure  was  not 

1  Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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carried  was  entirely  due  to  the  lukewarmness  or 
secret  opposition  of  the  premier,  for  it  was  well  known 
that  there  was  a  majority  in  the  House  in  its  favour. 
But  it  suited  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  to  overrule 
the  majority,  and  that  policy  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  in  this  instance. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Reform  Bill 
in  1832  was  carried  as  a  party  question,  the  history 
of  constitutional  reform  since  that  time  shows  that  its 
settlement  has  been  retarded  rather  than  advanced 
by  party  organizations.  So  evident  did  this  appear 
to  be  the  case,  that  in  1867  many  of  the  leading 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  notably  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Mr.  John  Bright,  expressed  their  opinion 
that  the  question  never  would  be  settled  until  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  party  one.  And  more  than  one  attempt 
was  made  to  divest  it  of  a  party  character.  On  in- 
troducing his  Reform  Bill  in  that  year  Mr.  Disraeli 
expressed  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  reason 
why  the  question  of  reform  had  not  been  settled  by 
previous  Parliaments  and  previous  ministries  was,  be- 
cause it  had  always  been  treated  from  a  party  point 
of  view ;  and  he  referred  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  no  less  than  six  successive  governments  had 
brought  in  Reform  Bills,  not  one  of  which  had 
been  carried.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  always  been  a 
staunch  advocate  of  party  government ;  yet  what 
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stronger  condemnation  of  the  system  could  we  have 
than  is  furnished  by  these  facts,  and  by  his  appeal  to 
the  forbearance  of  both  parties  in  the  House  on  this 
occasion  ?  The  six  Reform  Bills  referred  to  were 
those  introduced  in  1852,  1854,  1858,  1859,  l86o,  and 
1 866,  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  bill  making  the  seventh  ;  and 
this  measure  would  undoubtedly  have  experienced  the 
same  fate  as  the  others  on  the  same  subject  had  not' 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  opposition  leader,  in  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism,  refused  to  oppose  it  on  party  grounds, 
although  he  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  bill 
as  it  left  the  hands  of  the  ministry.  Unlike  other 
party  leaders  Mr.  Gladstone  determined  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  amend  the  measure,  and  by  so 
,  doing,  and  thus  removing  it  out  of  the  category  of 
party  questions,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  greatly 
improved  Reform  Bill  through  the  House. 

If  Government  by  Party  is  not  government  by 
majority,  on  what  ground  can  it  rest  its  claims  ?  It 
cannot  be  that  party  government  is  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  legislation,  as  we  have  seen  six 
Reform  Bills  rejected  in  succession  because  they  were 
made  party  questions,  and  the  seventh  only  carried 
because  both  sides  of  the  House  agreed  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  sphere  of  party  politics.  Nor  can  it  be 
that  party  government  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  government  of  the  day,  for  it  is  in  order  to  get 
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at  the  government  of  the  day  that  ministerial  measures 
are  rejected,  the  opposition  preferring  to  sacrifice 
even  good  measures  rather  than  allow  ministers  to 
remain  in  office.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  party 
government  is  an  essential  part  of  the  representative 
system,  because  it  is  evident  that  representative 
institutions  would  work  far  better  without  it.  Re- 
presentative institutions  flourished  in  England  for 
centuries  before  party  government  was  ever  heard 
of.  Indeed,  party  government  is  a  positive  hin- 
drance to  the  effective  working  of  the  representa- 
tive system.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  represen- 
tative system  is  responsibility  to  the  constituent 
body ;  the  leading  principle  of  party  government  is 
loyalty  to  party  organization.  The  representative 
owes  allegiance  to  his  constituents  and  to  them  only  ; 
the  party  man  sinks  the  representative  in  the  partisan 
and  votes  and  acts  as  his  leader  directs  him.1 

The  advocates  of  party  government  do  not  indeed 
deny  that  their  system  is  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation.  Nay  more,  they  frankly 
admit  the  fact,  though,  strangely  enough,  they  never- 

1  We  have  a  curious  illustration  of  party  spirit  in  a  remark  made 
by  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  a  party  to  the  effect  that  he  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  never  to  be  present  at  a  debate,  or  absent  on  a  division, 
and  that  he  only  once,  during  the  course  of  a  long  Parliamentary  life, 
ventured  to  vote  according  to  his  conscience,  and  on  that  occasion  he  had 
voted  wrong. — Mirror  of  Parliament,  p.  2376. 
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theless  cling  tenaciously  to  their  theory.  "  Parlia- 
mentary government,"  says  Earl  Grey,  "  is  essentially 
a  government  by  means  of  party.  .  .  .  The  House  of 
Commons  owes  its  success  as  an  active  part  of  the 
supreme  authority,  and  its  peculiar  excellencies,  to 
what  are  regarded  as  defects  and  departures  from 
the  principle  in  our  representative  system.  .  .  .  and  it 
is  chiefly  through  these  defects  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  authority 
they  have  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons."1 
Parliamentary  Government  and  party  government  are 
here  represented  as  synonymous,  a  mistake  which 
runs  throughout  Earl  Grey's  book  on  the  subject. 
But  what  we  have  here  more  particularly  to  note  is, 
first,  the  admission  that  party  government  owes  its 
success  to  "  defects  and  departures  "  from  the  principle 
of  representation  ;  and,  secondly,  the  statement  that 
it  is  owing  to  these  very  defects  and  departures  that 
"the  ministers  of  the  Crown  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  the  authority  they  have  exercised  in  the  House 
of  Commons."  According  to  Earl  Grey,  therefore, 
party  government  has  had  the  happy  effect  of  enabling 
ministers  to  obtain  "authority"  in  the  House,  and 
it  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  ministers,  and  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  coerce  Parliament.  And  no 

1  Parl.  Gov.,  pp.  49,  67,  68  ;  see  also  Todd's  Parl   Gov.,  vol.  i. 
PP-  9,  13- 
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doubt,  in  this  respect,  the  system  has  succeeded 
admirably.  Party  government  has  placed  Parliament 
at  the  feet  of  the  ministry  of  the  day.  We  have 
already  seen  how  a  ministry,  by  means  of  a  party 
vote,  may  coerce  a  majority  ;  we  may  also  see  how 
a  ministry  may  exercise  authority  and  openly  set  the 
House  at  defiance. 

In  1844  the  government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
defeated  in  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Factories  Bill,  the  House  having  affirmed  by 
three  separate  votes,  each  of  which  were  opposed  by 
ministers,  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  hours  of 
labour  in  factories  from  twelve  to  ten.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  however,  ministers  tried  the  question  a 
fourth  time,  and  succeeded  in  reversing  the  former 
decision  by  a  majority  of  seven.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary, Sir  James  Graham,  subsequently  moved  for 
leave  to  withdraw  the  bill  and  introduce  another, 
which,  while  it  embodied  various  points  which  the 
House  had  affirmed,  nevertheless  upheld  the  principle 
of  twelve  hours'  labour.  In  the  committee  on  this 
new  bill,  Lord  Ashley  moved  to  insert  a  clause  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  labour ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated 
that  if  this  motion  were  carried,  ministers  would  resign, 
and  it  was  accordingly  negatived  by  a  large  majority.1 

1  Todd's  Parl.   Gov.,  vol.  ii.  pp.   303,  304;  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxxiii. 
pp.  1482-1493  ;  Ixxiv.  pp.  899,  1094,  1 104. 
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Again  in  1866,  under  Earl  Russell's  administration, 
an  instruction  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  opposition  to  ministers  to  make  provision  against 
bribery  in  the  new  Reform  Bill.  Nevertheless  the 
government  proceeded  with  the  measure,  ignoring  the 
instruction  with  regard  to  the  bribery  clauses.  This 
course  was  objected  to  by  the  opposition,  who  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  embody  - 
the  clauses  in  the  bill ;  but  as  the  government  was 
soon  afterwards  defeated  on  another  portion  of  the 
same  bill,  and  having  thereupon  resigned,  the  measure 
was  lost.1 

But  ministers  do  not  usually  act  in  such  an  openly 
hostile  and  defiant  manner  towards  Parliament.  These 
are  simply  instances  of  gross  ministerial  blundering. 
The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  more  conciliatory 
means.  As  a  rule,  ministers  profess  great  considera- 
tion for  the  opinions  of  Parliament.  It  is  only  the 
opposition  minority  that  they  treat  with  contempt. 
Where  an  important  vote  is  pending  they  first  try  to 
make  sure  of  their  majority.  If  there  are  any  signs 
of  disaffection  in  the  ministerial  rank  and  file,  they 
rally  their  party,  an  appeal  is  made  to  party  feeling, 
the  disaffected  have  to  stand  out,  all  the  influence  at 
the  command  of  ministers  is  employed  to  conciliate 
them,  and  when  all  else  fails,  a  threat  of  resignation 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii.  pp.  1348,  1589. 
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or  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  will  generally  bring 
them  to  terms.  The  ministerial  ranks  are  then  closed, 
and  the  re-united  majority  behind  the  treasury 
benches  are  used  to  crush  the  opposition  minority. 
To  the  outside  public  all  seems  fair  and  square,  but 
none  the  less  effectively  have  ministers  exercised  their 
influence  and  authority  to  silence  the  voice  of  the 
majority. 

But  is  it  really  desirable  that  ministers  of  the 
Crown  should  exercise  authority  over  Parliament  ?  Is 
it  not  desirable  rather  that  Parliament  should  exer- 
cise authority  over  ministers  ?  Is  it  not  an  essential 
principle  of  parliamentary  government  that  ministers 
should  be  held  responsible  to  Parliament,  instead  of 
Parliament  being  held  responsible  to  ministers  ? 
What,  may  I  ask,  would  become  of  the  authority  of 
Parliament  if  the  principle  enunciated  by  Earl  Grey 
were  carried  out  in  its  integrity  ?  The  theory  that 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  shape  their  policy  and 
prepare  their  measures  in  secret,  should  be  permitted 
to  force  that  policy  and  these  measures  on  the  re- 
presentative body,  whose  ministers  they  virtually  are 
and  to  whom  alone  they  are  responsible,  is  so  mon- 
strous that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can 
find  acceptance  amongst  intelligent  men  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  party  government,  the 
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business  of  the  country  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
a  strong  ministry.  It  is  necessary,  we  are  assured, 
that  a  government  should  have  a  large  and  pliant 
majority  behind  them  to  enable  them  to  retain 
their  position  and  to  carry  their  measures  through 
Parliament.  We  are  left  in  no  manner  of  doubt  as 
to  how  this  majority  was  got  together  in  the  pre- 
reform  era.  "  The  adherents  of  the  ministry,"  says  • 
Todd,  "  were  obtainable  from  the  first  by  means  of 
various  small  boroughs  which  were  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  other  boroughs  which 
were  subject  to  the  influence  of  certain  great  families 
or  wealthy  proprietors,  who  were  willing  to  dispose 
of  the  same  in  support  of  an  existing  administration."  l 
And  this  majority  was,  according  to  the  candid  admis- 
sion of  another  friend  and  advocate  of  party  govern- 
ment, retained  in  a  still  more  objectionable  manner. 
"  Parliamentary  government,"  says  Earl  Grey,  "  de- 
rives its  whole  force  and  power  from  the  exercise 
of  an  influence  akin  to  corruption.  The  possession 
and  exercise  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  of  a  large 
measure  of  authority  in  Parliament  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  whole  system  of  government  rests, 
while  the  authority  was  from  the  first  time  main- 
tained principally  by  means  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  the  power  vested  in  the  administra- 

1  Parl.  Gov.,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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tion  of  conferring  favours  of  various  kinds  on  its 
parliamentary  supporters."1  Thus  the  rotten  borough 
system,  the  control  of  the  Crown,  and  the  influence 
of  great  families  were  all  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  party  government ;  and  it  was  only  natural  that  a 
system  which  owed  its  origin  to  such  agencies  should 
resort  to  corrupt  means  in  order  to  maintain  its 
existence. 

A  strong  government,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  one.  A  large  following  is  not  essential  to 
either  good  administration  or  to  wise  legislation.  We 
have  had  numerous  strong  governments  in  the  past, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  not  good  ones,  in  the  sense 
of  being  either  honest  or  efficient.  If  we  are  to  test 
the  strength  of  a  ministry  by  the  length  of  time  it 
has  held  office,  then  the  strongest  government  that 
ever  existed  in  England  was  that  of  Walpole's.  But 
that  government  was  strong  because  it  was  corrupt, 
and  it  was  inefficient  because  it  was  strong.  It  was 
corrupt  because  it  purchased  its  support ;  it  was 
inefficient,  because  firmly  secure  in  its  position  it 
was  under  no  obligation  to  strengthen  itself  by  at- 
tempting any  legislation  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  existence.  The  twenty-one  years  of 
Walpole's  rule  are  absolutely  barren  of  legislative 
results.  Legislative  activity  abruptly  ceased  when 

1  Par!.  Gen).,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
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he  entered  office,  and  was  only  resumed  when  he  left 
it.  Year  after  year  passed  and  nothing  was  done, 
and  nothing  attempted.1  The  opposition  was  so 
weak  that  for  a  time  they  ceased  to  attend  Parlia- 
ment, so  powerless  did  they  feel  themselves  before 
the  overwhelming  majority  behind  the  treasury 
benches.  The  next  strong  ministry  was  that  of  the 
second  Pitt.  Pitt's  policy  was  the  very  reverse  of 
Walpole's.  He  displayed  great  legislative  activity. 
He  attempted  to  solve  almost  every  problem  that 
Walpole  shirked.  He  conducted  the  government  of 
England  during  a  long  and  critical  period  of  her 
history,  but  his  administration  was  as  barren  of 
legislative  results  as  that  of  Walpole's.  And  his 
failure  in  this  respect  was  not  due  to  the  want  of 
opportunity  or  of  support.  His  ministry  lasted 
seventeen  years,  and  so  strong  was  it  that  it  was  said 
that  at  one  time  the  entire  opposition  could  have 
been  held  in  a  hackney  coach. 

The  advocates  of  strong  governments  who  deplore 
the  decline  of  the  old  nominee  and  close  borough 
system  which  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  abolished, 
should  compare  the  legislative  results  of  Walpole's 

1  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
during  more  than  twenty  years,  not  one  great  measure,  not  one  im- 
portant change  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  in  any  part  of  our 
institutions,  marks  the  period  of  his  supremacy. — Macaulay's  Essays  ; 
Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

G 
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and  Pitt's  administrations  with  those  of  two  other 
ministries  which  have  held  office  since  the  passing  of 
that  measure. 

The  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  administration  were  neither  of  them  long  lived, 
but  the  measures  passed  by  them  during  their  short 
tenure  of  office  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
beggarly  results  of  the  two  administrations  referred  to. 
Thus,  during  the  first  session  of  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, there  were  passed — a  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  thus  settling  a  question  which  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  previous  Parliaments ;  a  Bill 
for  the  Regulation  of  Factories,  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  measures  in  the  interests  of  labour,  and 
several  important  law  reform  bills.  It  was  during  this 
session  that  the  .first  step  was  taken  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  really  national  system  of  education. 
Perhaps  no  single  session  of  any  Parliament  ever  pro- 
duced so  many  important  measures  as  this.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  administration  was  also  prolific  of 
important  legislative  results.  We  have  only  to  mention 
the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Act,  an  Irish  Land 
Act,  the  present  Education  Act,  the  Abolition  of 
Purchase  in  the  Army  Act  (abolished  also  during  the 
same  session  by  royal  prerogative),  and  Vote  by 
Ballot  Act,  which  settled  a  controversy  of  150  years' 
standing.  No  government,  either  before  or  since  the 
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Reform  Act,  achieved  results  at  all  corresponding  to 
those  accomplished  by  the  two  administrations  re- 
ferred to. 

A  really  strong  government  is  a  government  that 
is  firm,  self-reliant,  and  courageous ;  and  a  government 
will  usually  exhibit  these  qualities  when  it  has  public 
opinion  on  its  side,  and  not  otherwise.  It  was  because 
Earl  Grey  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  resolute  and  de- 
termined, and  were  strongly  supported  in  the  country, 
that  they  were  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  A 
numerically  weak  government,  strongly  supported  in 
the  country,  can  generally  carry  its  measures  when  a 
government  numerically  stronger,  but  without  that 
support,  almost  invariably  fails.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious  enough.  The  adherents  of  the  government 
are  bound  together  by  purely  party  ties  ;  ministers 
will  therefore  always  endeavour  to  avoid  bringing  in 
measures  that  may  tend  to  break  up  their  party,  and 
reform  measures,  and  more  particularly  reforms  of  an 
important  and  comprehensive  character,  are  especially 
dangerous  in  that  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
government  that  is  weak  in  the  House  but  strong  in 
the  country  will  attempt,  and  will  often  succeed,  in 
carrying  measures  through  Parliament,  because  if  it 
fails  it  has  nothing  to  lose  but  everything  to  gain  by  a 
dissolution,  which  it  can  always  claim,  while  the  pro- 
spect of  an  appeal  to  the  country  imposes  a  wholesome 
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restraint  on  the  opposition,  and  often  induces  them  to 
pass  measures  that  are  obnoxious  to  them.  A  govern- 
ment that  is  only  popular  in  the  House  is  usually 
averse  to  legislative  action,  for  the  more  active  it  is 
the  more  it  is  likely  to  alienate  some  section  of  its 
numerous  supporters ;  a  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  is  popular  out  of  doors  is  generally  active 
and  aggressive,  as  a  dissolution,  if  precipitated  by  its 
action,  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  its  influence 
in  the  House.  George  III.  used  to  say  that  he  could 
always  manage  a  weak  ministry,  but  that  a  strong 
one  was  too  much  for  him  ;  in  like  manner  has  the 
country  often  had  good  cause  to  congratulate  itself 
on  having  a  weak  ministry  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which  the 
advocates  of  strong  governments  have  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  There  is  a  danger  in  strong  governments. 
Enormous  administrative  powers  have  been  conferred 
on  ministers  under  the  Constitution,  and  strong  govern- 
ments are  far  more  likely  to  use  these  powers  than 
weak  ones.  Speaking  of  an  administration  supported 
by  a  large  and  faithful  majority  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Sheldon  Amos  says  : — "  When  a  government  is  thus 
supported,  there  is  no  legal  limit,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  political  or  a  moral  limit,  to  the  lengths  they 
may  go  in  asserting  the  most  extreme,  far-fetched,  and 
even  absolute  claims  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  and  it 
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is  always  open  to  them  and  their  loyal  adherents  in 
both  Houses,  to  affix  what  interpretation  they  please 
on  all  doubtful  points  of  law  and  practice."  l  What 
these  enormous  powers  are,  an  eminent  constitutional 
authority  has  recently  pointed  out.  "  I  said  in  this 
book,"  writes  Mr.  Bagehot,  "  that  it  would  very 
much  surprise  people  if  they  were  told  how  many 
things  the  Queen  can  do  without  consulting  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  certainly  has  so  proved,  for  when  the 
Queen  abolished  purchase  in  the  army,  by  an  act 
of  prerogative  (after  the  Lords  had  rejected  the 
bill  for  doing  so),  there  was  a  great  and  general 
astonishment.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  the  Queen 
can  by  law  do,  without  consulting  Parliament.  Not 
to  mention  other  things,  she  could  disband  the  army 
(by  law  she  cannot  engage  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  men,  but  she  is  not  obliged  to  engage  any 
men)  ;  she  could  dismiss  all  the  officers,  from  the 
General  commanding-in-chief  downwards  ;  she  could 
dismiss  all  the  sailors  too  ;  she  could  sell  off  all  our 
ships  of  war,  and  all  our  naval  stores  ;  she  could  make 
a  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  Cornwall,  and  begin  a  war 
for  the  conquest  of  Brittany.  She  could  make  every 
citizen  in  the  united  kingdom,  male  or  female,  a  peer ; 
she  could  make  every  parish  in  the  united  kingdom 
a  '  university ; '  she  could  dismiss  most  of  the  civil 

1  Fifty  Years  of  the  English  Constitution,  p.  359. 
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servants  ;  she  could  pardon  all  offenders.  In  a  word, 
the  Queen  could,  by  prerogative,  upset  all  the  action 
of  civil  government  within  the  realm,  could  disgrace 
the  nation  by  a  bad  war  or  peace,  and  could,  by  dis- 
banding our  forces,  whether  land  or  sea,  leave  us 
defenceless  against  foreign  nations."1  If  ministers 
have  a  legal  right  to  do  all  this  (for  of  course  the 
Queen  can  only  act  through  her  ministers),  a  bold, 
unscrupulous,  and  strong  ministry  may  some  day 
carry  it  out,  to  the  general  astonishment  of  all  parties 
in  the  State. 

But  the  days  of  strong  governments,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  term,  are  passed,  never  to  return.  The 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  which  abolished  the  close  borough 
system,  has  effectually  disposed  of  them.  It  is  only 
in  a  Parliament  elected  during  a  period  of  great  ex- 
citement, which  occurs  but  rarely,  that  a  government 
hopes  to  secure  a  large  majority.  The  weakness 
of  modern  administrations  is,  accordingly,  a  standing 
complaint  amongst  the  advocates  of  party  govern- 
ment.2 In  this  respect  party  government  has  failed 

1  English  Constitution,  Introduction. 

2  "  In  this  age  the  elements  of  governing  are  daily  diminishing,  the 
power  of  governing  nations  is  every  day  weakening. " — Speech  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  Hansard,  vol.  clxx.  p.  430. 

"  In  order  that  the  ministry  may  be  in  a  position  to  devise  and  re- 
commend to  Parliament  a  policy  that  shall  commend  itself  to  the  highest 
intelligence  of  the  country,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  have  sufficient 
strength  in  the  popular  assembly  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  pres- 
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according  to  their  own  showing,  and  there  is  no 
salvation  for  them  except  by  returning  to  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  in  pre-reform  times.  But  if  they 
want  really  strong  governments  they  must  go  further 
back  still.  Under  the  Tudors  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  minister  of  the  Crown  to  hold  office 
for  twenty  years,  or  even  longer.  Burleigh  held  office 
uninterruptedly  for  forty  years.  Sir  Walter  Mildman-, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Walsingham,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  were  ministers  of  the  Crown  for 
periods  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three  years 
each,  and  all  of  them  died  in  office.  Governments 
are  not  so  long-lived  nowadays,  and  we  seldom  or 
ever  hear  of  a  minister  dying  in  harness. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  there  is  no  great  question 
agitating  the  country,  parties  in  the  House  are,  as  a 
rule,  evenly  balanced,  and  ministries  are  continually 
changing.  A  succession  of  weak  administrations  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  state  of  things.  A 

sure  of  temporary  political  excitement.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  there  was  no  impediment  of  this  kind  ;  but 
thoughtful  politicians  foresaw,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  that 
measure,  that  parliamentary  government  would  become  more  and  more 
difficult  and  embarrassing.  ...  At  the  same  time,  by  increasing  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  public  affairs,  while 
it  diminished  the  means  previously  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  for 
exercising  a  constitutional  control  over  the  proceedings  of  Parliament, 
it  has  served  to  render  parliamentary  government  a  more  onerous  under- 
taking."—Todd,  ParL  Gov.,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15. 
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notable  illustration  of  this  we  have  in  the  condition  of 
political  parties  in  the  Italian  Parliament  for  some 
time  past.  The  Parliament  of  Italy  is  modelled  on 
the  English  system  of  Government  by  Party,  and 
there  have  been  no  less  than  twenty-five  new  ad- 
ministrations in  that  country  in  eighteen  years,  or  an 
average  of  one  every  eight  or  nine  months.  In  New 
Zealand,  also,  where  the  worst  features  of  the  parlia- 
mentary system  of  the  mother  country  have  been 
adopted,  there  were  in  1872  no  less  than  nine  changes 
of  government  within  seven  months.1  A  general 
election,  and  a  good  cry  to  go  to  the  country  with, 
would  have  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  Party 
government  in  England  has  only  been  saved  from 
merited  contempt  by  the  party  leaders  on  either  side 
adroitly  seizing  on  every  question  of  public  interest, 
and  turning  it  to  account  for  party  purposes. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  advocates  of  party 
government  is,  indeed,  an  altogether  extraordinary 
one.  They  assume  that  strong  governments  are 
desirable ;  but  by  a  strong  government  they  mean 
a  strong  party  government,  that  is  to  say,  a  govern- 
ment supported  by  an  organized  party  and  opposed 
by  another  organized  party  with  a  proper  balance  of 
power  between  them  ;  and  they  assign  as  a  reason 
for  having  an  organized  opposition,  that  it  is  neces- 

1  Todd's  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British  Colonies ;  p.  544. 
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sary  there  should  be  a  check  upon  strong  govern- 
ments.1 In  other  words  they  want  party  government, 
because  by  that  means  they  hope  to  have  a  strong 
government ;  and  they  want  a  party  government, 
because  by  that  means  a  strong  government  may  be 
kept  in  check.  They  want,  in  fact,  to  do  and  to  undo 
at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  means  ;  they  desire 
a  strong  government,  and  no  sooner  have  they  got  a- 
strong  government  than  they  want  to  get  rid  of  it, 
and  the  method  they  propose  for  attaining  both  ends 
is  one  and  the  same. 

Under  the  system  of  Government  by  Party,  Parlia- 
ment exercises  no  permanent  control  over  the  govern- 
ment, and  as  we  have  seen,  its  advocates  profess  that 
it  exercises  none.  That  it  exercises  none  in  matters 

1  "  On  the  other  side  we  find  that  government  without  party  is 
absolutism;  that  rulers  without  opposition  may  be  despots." — May, 
Const.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

"  But  Mr.  Pitt  united  all  these  classes  in  one  irresistible  phalanx  of 
power.  Loyalty  and  patriotism,  fears  and  interests,  welded  together 
such  a  party  as  had  never  yet  been  created  ;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of 
public  liberty,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  again  be  known." — Ibid., 
vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

"  Where  the  balance  of  power  between  the  component  parts  of  the 
supreme  authority  is  duly  preserved  .  .  .  Parliament  will  be  able  to 
fulfil  its  proper  function,  of  exercising  a  vigilant  control  over  every  act 
of  administration,  and  being  prompt  to  interpose  upon  every  occasion 
of  abuse  or  misgovernment. " — Todd,  ParL  Gov.,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

Nay,  what  says  the  brilliant  and  versatile  author  of  Coningsby? 
11  No  government  can  be  long  secure  without  a  formidable  opposition. 
It  reduces  their  supporters  to  that  tractable  number  which  can  be 
managed  by  the  joint  influence  of  fruition  and  hope." 
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of  administration  is  certain,  for  of  nothing  are  minis- 
ters more  jealous  than  of  any  interference  in  de- 
partmental arrangements  ;  that  it  exercises  none  in 
legislation  is  also  certain,  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
theory  of  party  government,  in  fact  its  raison  &etre,  is 
that  the  government,  to  use  the  words  of  Earl  Grey, 
shall  "  guide  the  decisions "  of  Parliament  in  such 
matters.  It  is  assumed  throughout  by  the  advocates 
of  this  system  that  if  the  government  did  not  exercise 
authority  in  this  respect  the  legislative  business  of 
the  country  could  not  be  carried  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  contend  that  it  is  solely  because  ministers 
exercise  their  authority  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  get 
any  legislation  out  of  Parliament.  So  far  from  being 
of  any  assistance,  in  my  opinion,  party  government 
is  a  positive  hindrance  to  legislative  action.  If  a 
private  member  bring  in  a  measure  the  government 
will,  either  openly  or  covertly,  oppose  it,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  doomed ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  govern- 
ment introduce  a  measure  of  its  own,  no  matter  how 
necessary  or  important  it  may  be,  it  will  have  to  en- 
counter the  whole  forces  of  the  opposition,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  defections  from  the  ministerial  ranks, 
will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  succeed  either  in  emascu- 
lating it,  or  in  defeating  it,  or  what  practically  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  in  delaying  it  indefinitely  ;  for  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  measure  disposed  of  in 
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this  way  at  once  becomes  unpopular  in  the  House. 
It  is  looked  upon  henceforth  as  a  troublesome  and 
dangerous  question  to  deal  with,  and  no  ministry, 
present  or  future,  will  take  it  up  again  unless  it  is 
forced  upon  them  by  the  country,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  reform  question. 

Like  the  dogma  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings  and 
passive  obedience,  party  government  came  to  the  - 
front  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  system  is  indeed  so  monstrous,  that  it 
could  only  have  found  acceptance  at  a  time  when 
national  animosities  ran  high,  and  the  people  were 
in  an  abnormal  state  of  excitement.  Under  no 
ordinary  circumstances  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
English  people  would  have  tolerated  a  political 
system  so  entirely  different  from  that  to  which  they 
had  been  so  long  accustomed,  and  so  opposed  to  their 
practice  in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  To  the  mass 
of  the  people  it  was,  and  always  will  be,  a  matter  of 
utter  indifference  as  to  who  were  in  office  or  who  out 
of  it,  so  long  as  the  country  is  well  governed.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  send  their  representatives  to 
Parliament  to  confer  together  and  co-operate  for  the 
common  good  of  the  whole  community.  It  must 
therefore  have  shocked  their  moral  sensibilities  when 
they  discovered  that  their  representatives,  instead  of 
attending  to  the  business  of  the  country  for  which  they 
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had  been  elected,  were  devoting  themselves  to  far  other 
purposes;  that  no  sooner  did  they  come  together  than 
they  immediately  ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  House ;  that  they  openly  avowed  hostile  inten- 
tions towards  one  another  ;  that  they  at  once  proceeded 
to  open  acts  of  hostility  ;  that  they  spent  their  time  and 
energies  in  vilifying  one  another,  in  misrepresenting 
one  another's  motives,  opinions  and  actions,  and  in 
attempting  to  ruin  one  another's  reputations,  to  defeat 
one  another's  plans,  and  to  delay  and  mutilate,  when 
they  could  not  reject,  one  another's  measures.  And 
that  men  eminent  for  their  talents,  their  eloquence 
and  even  their  uprightness  in  other  relations  of  life, 
should  do  all  this  without  any  sense  of  its  impropriety 
and  its  injustice,  was  a  sight  not  calculated  to  raise 
parliamentary  institutions  in  the  estimation  of  right 
thinking  men.  Had  it  been  the  design  of  its  authors 
to  demoralize  the  public  mind,  to  impede  the  public 
business,  to  create  natural  animosities  and  general 
anarchy,  they  could  not  have  better  accomplished  their 
end  than  by  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  as  this. 
Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to  common  sense  than 
that  the  representatives  of  a  great  nation  could  be 
bound  together  by  the  same  interests,  aims  and  aspir- 
ations as  the  people  themselves,  and  that  they  should 
co-operate  with  them  for  the  common  good  of  the 
whole  country ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
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to  suppose  that  the  common  good  could  be  achieved 
by  a  system  that  tends  to  create  and  perpetuate 
party  strife  and  national  animosities.  We  might  as 
well  create  discord  in  order  to  produce  harmony,  or 
provoke  quarrels  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  friend- 
ship and  cordiality.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  are  still  men  to  be  found  who 
believe  such  a  vicious  system  is  essential  to  parlia-' 
mentary  government. 

This  species  of  party  warfare,  too,  is  peculiar  to 
parliamentary  life,  I  had  almost  said  to  English  parlia- 
mentary life,  for  it  has  not  fairly  established  itself  in 
any  non-English  speaking  races,  and  even  in  England 
itself  it  has  found  no  place  in  any  other  departments 
of  public  or  private  service.  It  is  unknown  in  the 
Church.  Ecclesiastical  assemblies,  whether  established 
or  dissident,  have  not  adopted  it,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  these  assemblies  are  more  disorderly,  or  that  their 
business  is  worse  conducted  on  that  account.  It  is 
also  unknown  in  municipal  life,  where  the  representa- 
tive system  is  in  full  vigour.  The  local  representatives 
do  not  range  themselves  in  hostile  camps  and  spend 
their  time  and  energies  in  faction  fights.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  meet,  discuss  and  vote  on  civic  matters,  and 
absolutely  ignore  parliamentary  precedent  in  their 
mode  of  conducting  business.  Party  organization  is 
equally  unknown  in  commercial  life,  where  the  repre- 
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sentative  system  also  exists.  The  board  of  directors  is 
a  miniature  parliament  elected  by  the  shareholders  to 
manage  their  business  for  them.  But  no  one  ever  heard 
of  party  organizations  in  the  board-room  of  a  joint 
stock  company.  A  commercial  undertaking  conducted 
on  the  approved  parliamentary  model  would  be  doomed 
to  certain  ruin.  Had  Government  by  Party  not  come 
into  existence  under  exceptional  circumstances  ;  had 
it  not  been  the  slow  growth  of  generations  ;  had  it 
not  been  associated  with  the  names  of  our  most 
eminent  men  and  with  some  of  the  proudest  events 
of  our  history  and  had  almost  become  a  part  of  our 
natural  life,  it  would  find  few  defenders  amongst  us  at 
the  present  day.  The  system  is  tolerated  because 
of  old  associations,  and  because  we  have  come  to 
think  that  it  is  in  some  way  an  essential  part  of  our 
time-honoured  Constitution  ;  but  if  it  were  now,  for 
the  first  time,  proposed  for  our  acceptance,  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  would  not  recommend  itself  either  to 
the  intelligence  or  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OUTSIDE  PRESSURE. 

OUTSIDE  pressure  is  a  new  force  in  politics.  In 
former  times,  the  only  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  general  public  and  Parliament  was  through 
the  electoral  body.  Until  within  a  century  ago, 
public  meetings,  at  all  events  for  political  purposes, 
were  almost  unknown,  political  organizations  were 
unheard  of,  and  the  platform  and  the  press  were  not 
recognized  as  organs  of  public  opinion.  Parliament 
was  then  regarded  as  the  sole  exponent  of  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  the  country,  and  any  reference  in 
either  House  to  what  had  been  said  or  done  outside 
of  it  with  a  view  to  influence  its  decisions  was  con- 
sidered as  derogatory  to  its  dignity,  or  as  an  interfer- 
ence with  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  was  resented 
accordingly.  Public  meetings,  the  practice  of  petition- 
ing Parliament  on  national  questions,  and  organiza- 
tions for  political  purposes,  all  originated  about  the 
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close  of  the  last  century.  The  first  public  meeting 
of  note  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  the  famous 
assembly  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  and  after- 
wards of  Yorkshire,  to  protest  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons  for  expelling  John 
Wilkes.  About  the  same  time,  petitions  began  to 
be  presented  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  constitutional 
reform,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The  first 
political  organization  was  the  "  Society  for  support- 
ing the  Bill  of  Rights,"  which  was  followed  by  the 
"  Protestant  Association,"  "  The  Repeal  Association," 
"The  Anti-Slavery  Association,"  and  the  "Catholic 
Repeal  League,"  and  others  of  a  similar  character. 

These  various  movements  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  English  politics.  They 
were  the  indications  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  parliamentary  institutions.  Public 
meetings  and  political  organizations  grew  out  of  the 
abuses  of  our  representative  system.  Parliament  had 
now  ceased  to  represent  the  people,  and  the  people 
began  to  look  elsewhere  for  redress.  As  long  as 
Parliaments  were  of  short  duration,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  fairly  representative  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  Public  grievances  were  rapidly  cleared 
off  by  each  Parliament  as  they  arose,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  indefinite  periods  as  they 
do  now.  When  the  term  of  Parliament  was  length- 
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ened,  however,  the  Commons  were  relieved  from  the 
control  of  their  constituents.  Members  who  held 
their  seats  for  seven  years  were  not  under  any  obli- 
gation to  deal  promptly  with,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  did  not  trouble  themselves  about,  the  grievances 
of  their  constituents.  Much-needed  reforms  were 
accordingly  put  off  from  year  to  year  ;  public  griev- 
ances accumulated  beyond  hope  of  redress;  the  old- 
channel  of  public  opinion  got  blocked  up,  and  the 
obstructed  stream  overflowed  its  banks  and  formed 
for  itself  new  channels.  It  is  along  one  of  these  new 
channels  that  we  are  now  proceeding. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  public 
grievances  greater  promptitude  is  required  in  dis- 
posing of  them  on  the  part  of  Parliament.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  now  beginning  to  be  recognized. 
Matters  of  importance  are  discussed  out  of  doors, 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  as  they  arise,  and 
Parliament  is  sometimes  greatly  influenced  by  the 
opinions  so  expressed.  Thus,  the  attitude  of  Par- 
liament towards  the  general  public  has  completely 
changed.  Demonstrations  of  opinion,  which,  a  century 
ago,  would  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  and 
those  who  took  part  in  them  probably  punished  for 
sedition,  are  now  accepted  as  the  voice  of  the  country. 
The  general  public  have  been  taken  into  favour. 
Public  opinion,  or  outside  pressure,  has  become  a 

H 
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great  fact.     It  is  the  new  force  in  politics  which  it  is 
the  fashion  to  prate  about. 

What  is  this  new  force  ?  It  is  easier  to  say  what 
it  is  not  than  to  define  what  it  is.  It  is  not  a  plebis- 
cite. It  is  not  the  verdict  of  the  electors  at  the 
ballot  box,  or  the  constitutionally  expressed  voice  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  a  formal  vote  of  any  kind, 
either  of  the  whole  people  or  of  any  part  of  those 
entitled  to  act  on  their  behalf.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  it  is.  It  is  as  variable  in  quality  as  it  is 
in  quantity.  It  changes  with  the  place,  time,  and 
circumstances,  and  what  is  regarded  as  public  opinion 
by  one  man  is  something  altogether  different  in  the 
estimation  of  another.  Macaulay  is  the  only  one  I 
have  met  with  who  has  attempted  to  describe  it. 
"  Public  opinion,"  he  says,  "  is  expressed  by  the 
measured  voices  of  all  classes,  parties,  and  interests. 
It  is  declared  by  the  press,  the  exchange,  the  market, 
the  club,  and  society  at  large."1  Public  opinion  of 
this  sort  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  expressed  by 
"  measured  voices  "  at  all,  for  this  can  only  be  done 
by  a  vote.  This  description  is  only  applicable  to 
public  opinion  when  it  is  unanimous.  But  in  politics 
there  is  no  unanimity.  Except  when  some  great 
political  crime  or  blunder  has  been  committed  there 

1  Hist.  ofEng.y  vol.  in.  p.  543.     See,  also,  something  to  the  same 
effect  in  Todd's  Parl.  Gov.,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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are  always  two  or  more  parties  who  view  things 
in  two  or  more  different  aspects.  When  one 
speaks  of  the  opinion  of  society,  or  of  a  club,  or  of 
the  press,  we  should  therefore  want  to  know  What 
society,  What  club,  and  What  section  of  the  press 
was  referred  to.  The  very  indefmableness  of  public 
opinion  has  its  advantages,  however.  It  leaves  full 
scope  for  the  play  of  the  boldest  imagination.  The 
thing  we  speak  of  is  all  around  us.  It  seerns  as 
universally  diffused  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  almost 
as  imperceptible.  All  parties  in  the  state  claim  to 
represent  it,  and  yet  each  imagines  it  enjoys  a  mono- 
poly. The  most  unpopular  minister  that  ever  held 
office  has  never  been  without  the  comforting  as- 
surance that  public  opinion  was  on  his  side.  No 
doubt  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street  at  length 
became  to  believe  that  they  were  the  country. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing 
for  a  representative  chamber  to  be  influenced  by  any 
force  whatsoever  outside  the  constituent  body  which 
called  it  into  existence.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  repeatedly 
influenced  by  what  is  called  public  opinion  or  outside 
pressure.  While  professing  to  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  verdict  of  the  country  constitutionally 
expressed,  the  House  of  Commons  has,  nevertheless, 
required,  nay  insisted — and  continues  to  require  and 
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insist — that  that  opinion  shall  be  endorsed  by  public 
meetings  and  other  demonstrations  of  the  same  kind, 
and  without  that  endorsement,  it  has  on  numerous 
occasions  refused  to  proceed  with  the  business  before 
it.  In  the  following  pages  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
(i)  that  Parliament  has  rejected  measures  which  the 
constituent  body  have  approved  of,  because  their 
approval  had  not  been  endorsed  by  what  is  called 
public  opinion ;  (2)  that  it  has  rejected  measures 
which  the  constituent  body  were  in  favour  of,  be- 
cause public  opinion  was  supposed  to  be  adverse  to 
them  ;  (3)  that  it  has  passed  measures  to  which  it 
was  itself  opposed,  because  public  opinion  was  be- 
lieved to  be  in  favour  of  them,  or  because  they  were 
enforced  by  outside  pressure. 

I.  The  House  of  Commons  has  repeatedly  re- 
jected measures  which  had  been  approved  of  by  the 
constituent  body  because  public  opinion  had  not 
endorsed  them.  The  history  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
three  Reform  Bills  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  I 
mean  under  this  head.  His  first  Reform  Bill,  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1852,  was  a 
great  advance  upon  the  Reform  Act  of  twenty  years 
before.  It  proposed  the  enfranchisement  of  several 
large  towns,  the  disfranchisement  of  certain  small 
boroughs,  and  the  lowering  of  the  borough  and 
county  qualification  for  electors.  It  is  not  disputed 
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that  the  constituents  were  in  favour  of  reform  on  the 
lines  here  laid  down  at  the  time  that  this  measure 
was  introduced ;  and  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  this 
measure  owed  its  introduction  to  positive  pledges 
given  by  ministers  to  their  constituents  at  the  previous 
general  election.  The  premier,  Lord  Palmerston,  had 
on  that  occasion  distinctly  pledged  himself  to  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  showed  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the 
circumstance,  as  it  intimated  that  the  government  in- 
tended to  propose  "  such  amendments  in  the  act  of 
the  late  reign  relating  to  the  representation  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  as  may  be  deemed  calculated 
to  carry  into  more  complete  effect  the  principles  upon 
which  the  law  is  founded."  This  was  distinct  enough. 
Here,  then,  was  a  bill  which  one  might  suppose  would 
be  certain  to  be  carried  :  the  country  had  pronounced 
in  favour  of  it  at  a  general  election ;  a  majority  of 
members  had  expressly  or  tacitly  given  their  adherence 
to  it  at  the  hustings  ;  and  the  ministry  had  pledged 
themselves  through  their  chief  to  carry  it  into  law. 
It  was  not  carried  into  law,  however,  and  no  serious 
attempts  were  even  made  to  discuss  its  provisions. 
Its  rejection  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  was  laid 
aside  by  general  consent  of  all  parties,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  there  was  an  absence  of 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  it  out  of  doors.  The  House 
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would  not  bother  itself  about  a  measure  when  there 
was  no  violent  agitation  out  of  doors  in  favour  of  it.1 

Lord  John  Russell's  second  Reform  Bill,  introduced 
in  1854,  was  m  many  respects  an  improvement  on 
the  first.  It  provided  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs,  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment  of  boroughs  having  fewer  than  three  hundred 
electors  ;  boroughs  not  having  more  than  five  hundred 
were  to  return  only  one  member,  and  cities  and 
counties  having  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  returning  only  two  members,  were  to  return  three 
under  the  bill.  The  measure  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  prepared,  and  its  provisions  were  fully  and 
ably  discussed  by  its  author  ;  but  like  the  previous 
bill  on  the  same  subject,  the  House  would  not  enter- 
tain it.  The  bill  was  objected  to  as  inopportune 
(owing  to  the  impending  war  with  Russia)  and 
uncalled  for,  there  being,  it  was  alleged,  no  agitation 
in  favour  of  it  out  of  doors.  To  these  objections 
Lord  John  Russell  very  forcibly  replied  : — "  I  cannot 
think,"  he  said,  "  there  is  any  danger  in  discussing  the 
question  of  reform  during  the  excitement  of  a  foreign 
war.  The  time  that  is  really  dangerous  for  such  a 
discussion  is  the  time  of  great  popular  excitement 
and  dissension  at  home.  It  is  said  there  is  no  feeling 
on  the  subject ;  that  there  is  a  complete  apathy  about 

1  Molesworth's  Hist.  ofEng.,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 
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reform.  If  that  is  really  the  case,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"is  it  not  the  proper  time  to  discuss  questions  of 
reform,  lest  in  the  course  of  the  war  there  should  be 
times  of  distress,  when  the  people  should  become 
excited,  and  large  meetings  should  be  assembled  in 
every  town,  partly  crying  out  for  more  wages  and 
cheaper  food,  and  partly  crying  out  for  an  increase  of 
political  power  ?  Supposing  we  should  have  the' 
calamity  of  war,  and  with  it  the  necessity  for 
increasing  the  public  burdens,  is  it  not,"  he  continued, 
alluding  to  the  Whig  doctrine  of  representation  and 
taxation  going  together,  "a  fitting  time  to  enlarge 
the  privileges  of  the  people  when  Parliament  is 
imposing  fresh  taxes  ;  that  in  imposing  them  we  may 
as  far  as  possible  impose  them  on  those  who  have 
elected  us  ? "  Notwithstanding  urgent  important 
considerations  such  as  these,  the  bill  was  withdrawn 
without  being  allowed  to  go  to  a  division. 

Lord  John  Russell's  third  Reform  Bill  was  intro- 
duced on  the  ist  of  March,  1860,  and  experienced 
the  same  fate  as  the  two  previous  ones.  Some  time 
before  this,  the  Derby  ministry  being  in  office,  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  an  amendment  on  Earl  Derby's 
Reform  Bill  as  follows  : — "  That  it  is  neither  just 
nor  politic  in  the  manner  proposed  in  the  govern- 
ment bill  with  the  freehold  franchise  as  hitherto 
exercised  in  the  countries  of  England  and  Wales, 
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and  that  no  re-adjustment  of  the  franchise  will 
satisfy  the  House  or  the  country  which  does  not 
provide  for  a  greater  extension  of  the  suffrage  in 
cities  and  boroughs  than  is  contemplated  in  the  pre- 
sent measure."  This  amendment  was  carried,  in 
a  full  house  of  621,  by  a  majority  of  39.  The 
Derby  ministry  thereupon  dissolved  Parliament,  and 
the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  country  was  302  Con- 
servatives and  350  Liberals,  or  a  majority  of  48 
against  ministers.  On  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
the  ministry  was  defeated  on  the  address  by  a 
majority  of  13.  Lord  Derby  thereupon  resigned,  and 
the  Palmerston  ministry  took  office.  Soon  afterwards, 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  new 
administration,  introduced  a  new  Reform  Bill  in 
accordance  with  the  term  of  his  amendment.  Having 
by  that  amendment  defeated  the  late  ministry,  and 
the  country  having  subsequently  marked  its  approval 
of  the  policy  of  the  opposition  by  returning  a  majority 
in  their  favour,  the  new  ministry  were  in  honour,  as 
well  as  by  constitutional  usage,  bound  to  stand  or  fall 
by  their  measure.  The  new  bill  provided  for  a  £6 
franchise  for  boroughs  and  a  £10  franchise  for 
counties  ;  and  it  proposed  to  take  one  member  from 
each  of  the  twenty-five  boroughs  which  returned  two 
members  each,  and  to  increase  the  representatives  of 
the  counties  and  of  certain  large  cities  enumerated. 
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The  measure  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell 
in  a  speech  which  occupied  an  hour  in  delivery,  and 
which  was  said  to  have  been  listened  to  "with  a 
decorous  calmness  that  almost  amounted  to  indiffer- 
ence." The  debate  was  adjourned  no  less  than  six 
times  before  the  3rd  of  May,  when  it  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  division.  Its  consideration 
was  again  postponed  till  the  nth  of  June,  when  it 
was  finally  withdrawn.  These  repeated  adjournments 
and  postponements  plainly  indicated  that  the  ministry 
had  no  sincere  desire  to  carry  their  bill.  It  was 
believed  by  many  that  the  measure  would  have 
passed  had  it  received  the  cordial  support  of  the 
government,  but  ministers  had  no  wish  to  proceed 
with  it,  and  it  was  therefore  quietly  allowed  to  drop. 
The  conduct  of  the  ministry  is  easily  explained. 
"  The  bill,"  says  Sir  Erskine  May,  "  was  received  with 
coldness  in  the  House,  and  by  indifference  out  of  it. 
It  had  not  been  hailed  by  popular  acclamation.  The 
cause  of  reform,  which  once  had  aroused  enthusiasm, 
now  languished  from  general  neglect.  The  press 
was  silent  or  discouraging ;  petitions  were  not  forth- 
coming ;  public  meetings  were  not  assembled ;  the 
people  were  unmoved." l  In  extenuation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  says  : — "  The  people,  though  by  no  means 

1   Const.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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indifferent,  did  not  feel  strongly  on  the  subject,  and 
did  not  give  the  government  any  very  warm  support ; " 
and,  referring  to  the  absence  of  excitement  out  of 
doors  on  questions  of  this  nature,  he  adds,  "unfor- 
tunately it  is  only  when  a  very  strong  feeling  on  the 
subject  prevails  that  Parliament  can  be  induced  to  deal 
with  them."  The  very  strong  feeling  was  not  forth- 
coming in  this  instance,  and  the  bill  was  accordingly 
lost.  Yet  there  had  been  two  appeals  to  the  country 
on  this  very  question,  and  the  result  of  these  appeals 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  country  was  in  favour 
of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  ministerial  measure. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bill  was  withdrawn, 
and  solely  because  there  was  an  absence  of  outside 
pressure  in  favour  of  it ;  and  notwithstanding  the  terms 
upon  which  they  obtained  office,  the  ministry  made  no 
further  attempt  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  country 
in  this  direction. 

But  bad  as  this  conduct  was,  worse  remains  be- 
hind. Not  only  did  the  ministry  make  no  further 
attempt  to  redeem  their  promises  to  the  country  and 
to  justify  their  retention  of  office,  but  they  subsequently 
opposed  a  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  a  private  member. 
Four  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  last-mentioned 
Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Edward  Baines  brought  in  a  very 
short  and  effective  measure  for  lowering  the  franchise 
in  boroughs.  The  bill  was  an  exceedingly  modest 
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one,  and  we  can  find  nothing  to  justify  a  ministry, 
pledged  as  that  one  was  to  reform,  in  treating  it 
with  hostility.  But  ministers  not  only  opposed  Mr. 
Baines'  bill,  they  also  spoke  against  it.  Even  Lord 
Palmerston  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  in  which 
he  attacked  the  measure,  and  brought  out  the  stale 
argument  that  the  people  were  not  agitating  for 
reform.1  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  at  the  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry,  had  the  courage  to  reply  to  this 
argument  of  his  chief.  "  We  are  told,"  he  said,  "that 
the  working  classes  do  not  agitate ;  but  is  it  desirable 
that  we  should  wait  till  they  do  agitate  ?  In  my 
opinion,  agitation  by  the  working  classes  upon  any 
political  subject  whatever  is  a  thing  not  to  be  waited 
for,  not  to  be  made  a  condition  previous  to  any  par- 
liamentary movement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
deprecated,  and,  if  possible,  prevented  by  wise  and 
provident  measures.  An  agitation  by  the  working 
classes  is  not  like  an  agitation  by  the  classes  above 
them,  having  leisure.  The  agitation  of  the  classes 
having  leisure  is  easily  conducted.  Every  hour  of 
their  time  has  not  a  money  value  ;  their  wives  and 
children  are  not  dependent  on  the  application  of 
those  hours  to  labour.  But  when  a  working  man 
finds  himself  in  such  a  condition  that  he  must  abandon 
that  daily  labour  on  which  he  is  strictly  dependent 

1  Molesworth's  Hist  of  Rug.,  vol.  iii.  p.  240. 
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for  his  daily  bread,  it  is  only  because  then,  in  railway 
language,  the  danger-signal  is  turned  on,  and  because 
he  feels  a  strong  necessity  for  action,  and  a  'distrust 
in  the  rulers  who  have  driven  him  to  that  necessity. 
The  present  state  of  things,  I  rejoice  to  say,  does  not 
indicate  that  distrust ;  but  if  we  admit  that,  we  must 
not  allege  the  absence  of  agitation  on  the  part  of 
the  working  classes  as  a  reason  why  the  Parliament 
of  England  and  the  public  mind  of  England  should 
be  indisposed  to  entertain  the  discussion  of  this 
question."  The  argument  was  unanswerable,  but  it 
failed  to  convince  the  House,  and  the  bill  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  272  against  216. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  reform  bills  that  were 
sacrificed  to  what  is  called  public  opinion.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone next  tried  his  hand  at  reform,  and  was  served  in 
the  same  way  as  previous  reformers  had  been.  His 
bill,  which  was  introduced  on  the  I3th  March,  1866, 
proposed  to  reduce  the  county  franchise  from  £50  to 
£14 ;  to  place  copyholders  and  leaseholders  on  the 
same  footing  as  forty-shilling  freeholders  ;  to  enable  a 
man  having  £50  in  a  bank  to  claim  a  vote  for  a  county 
or  borough  ;  to  confer  the  franchise  on  compound 
householders  in  boroughs,  and  tenants  of  separate 
parts  of  a  house,  and  lodgers  paying  £10  a,  year  for 
their  lodgings  ;  and  to  lower  the  borough  'franchise 
from  £10  to  £7.  These  were  the  only  changes  pro- 
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posed  by  the  bill,  which  was  evidently  a  compromise, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  rouse  any  enthusiasm  in 
the  country  in  its  favour.  In  the  House  it  was  not 
only  received  with  coldness  by  the  Liberals,  but, 
which  was  somewhat  significant,  it  also  met  with  the 
most  uncompromising  opposition  from  the  Conserva- 
tives and  from  a  certain  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  old  stock  arguments  were  reproduced  which  had 
done  good  service  against  previous  reform  bills  ;  the 
House  was  again  informed  that  the  question  was  in- 
opportune, that  the  country  did  not  want  reform, 
and  that,  at  all  events,  there  was  no  agitation  in 
favour  of  it  out  of  doors,  which  was  true  enough  at 
that  time,  but,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  that  argu- 
ment may  be  used  once  too  often.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  measure  should  be  got  rid  of  in  a 
very  summary  fashion,  and  without  any  discussion 
on  its  merits.  Earl  Grosvenor,  a  steady  supporter  of 
the  ministry,  gave  notice  that  on  the  question  of  the 
second  reading  he  would  move  that  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  discuss  any  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the 
franchise  until  the  House  should  have  before  it  the 
entire  scheme  of  the  government  for  the  amendment 
of  the  representation  of  the  people.  The  government 
thereupon  became  alarmed,  and,  on  the  night  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Easter  recess,  in  moving 
that  at  its  rising  the  House  should  adjourn  to  the 
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9th  of  April,  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  into  certain  ex- 
planations, showing,  among  other  advantages,  that 
the  bill  would  confer  the  franchise  on  no  less  than 
400,000  persons,  and  concluded  by  calling  upon  his 
supporters  to  stand  by  it.  The  appeal  was  responded 
to  by  the  friends  of  reform  out  of  doors  in  a  some- 
what lukewarm  manner.  The  only  noteworthy  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  discussion  of  the 
measure,  was  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Bright  at  a 
reform  meeting  in  Birmingham,  when  he  told  his 
audience  that  their  representation  in  the  house  was  a 
sham  and  a  farce ;  and  that  if  the  people  wanted  an 
effective  Reform  Bill,  they  must  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  bring  a  strong  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Legislature.  But  the  strong  pressure  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  after  a  protracted  discussion  extend- 
ing to  the  1 8th  of  June,  the  bill  was  shelved  like  the 
others  before  it. 

II.  The  House  of  Commons  has  rejected  measures 
which  the  constituencies  were  in  favour  of  because 
public  opinion  was  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  them. 
Probably  one  illustration  will  suffice  under  this  head. 
The  question  of  church  rates  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  a  long  period,  and  more  than  one  motion 
for  their  abolition  has  been  carried  in  Parliament. 
As  far  back  as  1832  Lord  Althorpe  carried  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  abolition  by  256  to  140,  but  nothing 
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came  of  it.  Since  then  various  proposals  for  their 
modification  or  entire  abolition  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  were  always  received  with  favour 
by  the  House.  In  1861  Sir  John  Trelawney,  thinking 
the  time  had  at  length  arrived  for  the  settlement  of 
the  question,  brought  in  a  bill  for  their  entire  aboli- 
tion. It  was  no  sooner  apparent  that  the  measure 
was  likely  to  be  carried,  however,  than  a  determined 
set  was  made  against  it.  Mr.  Disraeli  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  movement,  and  organized  a  strong 
opposition  to  it  both  inside  and  outside  the  House. 
At  a  combined  meeting  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
rural  deanery  of  Amersham,  Bucks,  he  stated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of 
church  rates  involved  the  very  existence  of  a  State 
Church.  This  was  made  the  key-note  to  the  agita- 
tion which  immediately  commenced.  The  old  cry 
was  raised  that  the  Church  was  in  danger ;  meetings 
were  convened  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  which 
resolutions  against  the  bill  were  carried,  petitions 
got  up  for  presentation  to  Parliament,  and  true 
churchmen  were  everywhere  recommended  to  com- 
municate with  their  representatives  and  urge  them 
to  oppose  the  Bill,  or,  at  all  events,  not  to  vote  in 
favour  of  it.  The  agitation  was  a  complete  success. 
The  second  reading  was  carried,  it  is  true,  but  by  a 
majority  of  only  281  to  266,  which  was  a  great  falling 
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off  compared  with  previous  divisions  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  This  result  greatly  en- 
couraged the  opposition,  and  more  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  defeat  the  bill  on  the  third  reading. 
When  the  division  on  the  third  reading  took  place 
it  was  found  that  the  numbers  for  and  against  the 
measure  were  exactly  equal,  and  on  the  speaker 
giving  his  casting  vote  against  it  the  bill  was  lost. 
It  was  again  brought  up  the  following  session,  when 
the  result  was,  for  the  bill  286,  against,  287,  or  a 
majority  of  one  against  it.  One  more  attempt  was 
made  the  next  session  (1863)  to  carry  the  bill,  when 
the  majority  against  it  rose  to  10,  a  result  which 
settled  the  question  from  that  day  to  this. 

III.  Not  only  has  the  House  of  Commons  rejected 
measures  which  the  constituent  body  approved  of 
because  their  approval  had  not  been  subsequently 
endorsed  by  public  opinion,  and  rejected  measures 
which  the  country  was  in  favour  of  because  public 
opinion  was  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  them,  but  it 
has  also  passed  measures  to  which  it  was  itself 
opposed  when  sufficient  outside  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  in  their  favour.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  extraordinary  agitation  which  prevailed  in  this 
country  in  1832,  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  under 
discussion,  and  to  the  effect  which  this  agitation  had 
in  securing  its  passage  through  Parliament.  In  1867 
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we  had  a  repetition  of  the  same  result  from  a  similar 
cause.  When  the  Gladstone  ministry  resigned  in 
1866,  on  being  unable  to  carry  their  Reform  Bill, 
Earl  Derby  took  office  and  brought  in  a  new  Reform 
Bill,  which  he  probably  hoped  or  expected  would  be 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  bills 
on  the  same  subject.  In  this,  however,  he  was  dis- 
appointed. This  was  the  seventh  Reform  Bill  that 
had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
since  1832,  the  whole  of  the  previous  six  having 
been  rejected  or  withdrawn,  and  this  would  un- 
doubtedly have  shared  the  fate  of  the  others  but 
for  one  circumstance.  The  country  was  getting  tired 
of  being  trifled  with.  The  rejection  of  the  six 
previous  measures  had  taught  the  people  a  lesson  they 
were  not  likely  to  forget.  They  saw  plainly  that 
Parliament  would  not  pass  any  Reform  Bill  unless 
it  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  strong  outside  pressure. 
Accordingly  they  commenced  to  organize  ;  associa- 
tions, of  which  the  Reform  League  was  the  most  im- 
portant, were  formed  throughout  the  country,  pledged 
to  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Constitution.  By  means 
of  public  meetings  and  out-door  demonstrations,  an 
agitation  was  commenced  which  soon  attracted 
general  attention.  A  monster  gathering  in  favour  of 
reform,  to  be  preceded  by  a  procession,  was  to  take 
place  in  Hyde  Park,  of  which  due  notice  had  been 
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given  ;  but  the  government  determined  that  no  meet- 
ing should  be  held  at  that  place,  and  a  notice  for- 
bidding it  was  issued  by  the  head  of  the  police.  The 
Council  of  the  League,  however,  believed  that  they 
had  a  right  to  hold  their  meeting  there,  and  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  disregard  the  prohibition.  What 
followed  are  matters  of  current  history.  The  crowd 
that  had  assembled  at  the  Marble  Arch  to  witness 
the  procession  pulled  down  the  park  railings,  and 
rushed  over  them  into  the  park,  bearing  down  by 
their  numbers  the  police  who  were  there  to  prevent 
their  entrance.  The  League  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  part  of  the  proceedings,  but,  curiously  enough,  it 
was  the  only  part  that  was  really  effective.  The  de^ 
monstration  at  the  park  gates,  and  the  disorderly  con- 
duct of  the  mob,  convinced  the  House  that  the  people 
were  no  longer  to  be  trifled  with.  "  As  we  said  with 
regard  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,"  remarks  Mr. 
Molesworth,  "  that  it  was  really  carried  by  the  mob 
of  Birmingham  and  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
so  we  may  say  with  equal  truth  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1867,  that  it  was  mainly  carried  by  the  Hyde 
Park  rioters.  Parliament  had  trifled  with  the  question 
till  the  people  showed  in  an  unmistakable  manner 
that  it  could  not  be  trifled  with  any  longer  without 
serious  danger." 1  From  that  moment  the  question 
1  Hist,  ofEng.,  vol.  iii.  p.  291. 
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of  reform  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by  the  House. 
Mr.  Disraeli  immediately  tabled  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which  he  proposed  making  the  basis  of  a  Reform 
Bill.  While  his  resolutions  were  being  submitted  to 
the  House,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  explained  the  pur- 
port of  them  to  20,000  working  men,  representatives 
of  various  trades  unions,  assembled  at  the  Agricul-  - 
tural  Hall,  Islington.  Mr.  Disraeli's  resolutions  were 
considered  unsatisfactory  by  the  meeting,  and  counter- 
resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  "  direct  and  real 
representation."  The  meeting  pressed  upon  the 
Liberal  members  in  the  House  "the  absolute  neces- 
sity, as  they  regard  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,"  of  not  consenting  to  any  measure  of  reform 
designed  to  evade  full  and  just  rights  of  the  people 
to  be  directly  represented  in  their  own  branch  of  the 
legislature ;  and  brought  proceedings  to  a  close  by 
declaring  their  opinion  that  the  statements  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  "  complete  proof  of  the 
present  government  being  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  country."  The  earnest  attitude  of  the  people 
convinced  the  government  that  a  make-believe  reform 
would  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Accordingly  the  bill 
founded  on  the  government  resolutions  was  speedily 
withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  that  he  would 
bring  in  a  new  bill  on  the  subject.  But  it  appeared 
that  the  Cabinet  were  not  agreed  on  the  terms  of  the 
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new  bill,  and  this  led  to  the  resignation  of  three 
members  of  the  ministry  who  were  not  prepared  to 
concede  so  much  as  their  colleagues  in  the  direction 
of  real  reform.  The  new  bill  was  brought  in  on 
the  1 8th  of  March.  It  proposed  a  two  years'  occu- 
pation and  payment  of  rates  for  the  borough  franchise  ; 
a  twelvemonth's  occupation  of  premises  valued  at 
£15,  and  previous  payment  of  rates  for  the  same 
period  for  the  county  franchise.  It  provided  an 
educational  franchise,  also  a  pecuniary  franchise  of 
not  less  than  ^"50  deposited  in  the  bank  for  two 
years  previous,  and  double  voting  was  permitted  for 
ratable  property.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  certain  small  boroughs,  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  members  for  larger 
boroughs  and  certain  counties.  Altogether  Mr. 
Disraeli  estimated '  that  his  bill  would  confer  the 
franchise  on  237,000  additional  persons,  and  that 
the  result  of  his  whole  plan  would  be  that  one-half 
of  the  voting  power  would  belong  to  the  middle 
classes,  one  quarter  to  the  working  classes,  and  one 
quarter  to  the  aristocracy.  But  even  this  was  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory,  and  the  Liberal  members  in 
the  House,  acting  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership, 
determined  that  they  would  amend  it.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  his  followers,  it  was  agreed  to  allow  the 
bill  to  pass  the  second  reading,  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
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enumerated  a  series  of  ten  amendments,  which  he 
proposed  should  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  when  in 
committee.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party  worked 
indefatigably  to  get  the  bill  improved ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  Conservative  majority  and  the  defection  from 
the  Liberal  camp,  he  managed  to  get  nine  out  of  the 
ten  amendments  carried  in  committee.  But  his 
success  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  agitation 
out  of  doors  was  kept  up  during  the  whole  of  the 
four  months  that  the  bill  was  under  discussion. 
Public  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country.  A 
great  demonstration  was  held  at  Birmingham,  at 
which  Mr.  Bright  spoke,  and  denounced  the  con- 
duct of  the  Liberals  who  had  deserted  their  party. 
The  Reform  League  also  held  several  meetings  in 
Hyde  Park,  as  since  the  riot  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  the  government  had  no  right  to  pre- 
vent them  being  held  there.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  agitation  was  that  the  government  had  to 
give  way  on  almost  every  point.  The  ministry  and 
the  House  were,  in  fact,  overawed  by  the  attitude  of 
the  people.  A  measure  was  forced  on  them  which 
they  did  not  like  ;  amendments  were  carried  on  that 
measure  which  they  protested  would  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  it,  but  which  they  nevertheless  accepted. 
The  Conservative  surrender  was  complete  all  along 
the  line.  There  was  nothing  now  left  for  the  op- 
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ponents  of  reform  but  to  abuse  one  another  for  being 
the  first  to  give  way,  and  this  they  did  in  a  very 
hearty  and  edifying  manner. 

The  same  means  which  proved  so  effectual  with 
the  Lower  House,  have  been  equally  successful  with 
the  Upper.  Outside  pressure  carried  the  Irish  Church 
Disestablishment  Bill  through  the  Lords,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  carried  the  first  Reform  Bill  through  the 
same  Chamber.  The  bill  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  1st  of  March,  1869,  and  it  rapidly 
passed  the  second  and  third  reading  by  the  large 
majorities  of  118  and  114  respectively.  But  the  bill 
had  still  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Upper  House,  and 
there  it  was  understood  it  had  no  chance  of  passing 
unless  it  was  materially  altered.  Indeed  it  was 
believed  that  the  majority  against  the  measure  would 
have  been  as  great  in  that  House,  as  the  majority 
in  favour  of  it  had  been  in  the  other.  But  the  Lords 
were  baffled  by  the  earnest  attitude  of  the  people  out 
of  doors.  They  accordingly  thought  it  prudent  to  pass 
the  second  reading,  which  they  did  by  a  majority 
of  33,  but  with  the  full  intention  of  disposing 
of  the  measure  in  committee.  Great  and  numerous 
amendments  were  accordingly  made  in  committee, 
which  had  the  effect  of  giving  better  terms  to  the 
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Irish  clergy  than  the  bill  proposed,  and  of  relegating 
the  disposal  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Church 
to  some  future  period.  The  bill  thus  amended 
passed  the  third  reading  by  a  majority  of  seven.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  what  the  Lords  had  done,  a 
strong  agitation  was  got  up  in  favour  of  the  bill  as  it 
originally  stood.  At  London,  Leeds,  Bradford,, 
Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  and  other  places,  large,  impor- 
tant and  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held,  at  which 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords  were  condemned  and 
denounced.  At  Manchester,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Reform  Union  met  and 
resolved  that  all  the  branches  of  the  union  should 
be  invited  to  hold  meetings  and  pass  resolutions 
against  the  amendments  of  the  Lords.  Indeed  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  temper  of  the  people  on  this 
occasion  ;  they  showed  that  they  were  thoroughly 
determined  to  have  the  bill  in  an  unmutilated  shape. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  which  this  expression  of  feeling  afforded 
him,  and  when  the  bill  came  down  to  the  Lower 
Chamber  he  refused  to  accept  a  single  material 
amendment.  Meantime  there  was  no  abatement 
of  the  excitement  out  of  doors.  The  press  warmly 
condemned  the  action  of  the  Lords  ;  public  meetings 
in  favour  of  the  bill  as  it  originally  stood  continued  to 
be  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  deputation 
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after  deputation  waited  upon  the  government  urging 
them  not  to  give  way.  The  ministry  were  firm,  the 
Commons  supported  them  in  their  resolution,  and 
the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Lords  with  the  amend- 
ments struck  out.  The  result  was  that  the  Lords 
made  some  trifling  alterations  in  the  bill,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  honour  of  their  House  than 
for  any  benefit  they  would  be  to  the  Irish  Church,  and, 
with  the  best  grace  they  could,  they  passed  the 
measure  without  further  discussion. 

These  illustrations,  I  venture  to  say,  go  far  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  propositions  laid  down.  They 
also  show — (i)  that  public  opinion  may,  and  has  been 
made  a  convenience  of  by  Parliament,  and  that  (2) 
when  forcibly  expressed,  it  may  exercise,  as  it  often 
has  exercised,  an  undue  influence  over  the  Legislature. 
Where  Parliament  is  adverse  to  a  measure,  and  there 
is  the  smallest  semblance  of  an  agitation  against  it 
outside,  this  may  be  made  the  excuse  for  rejecting 
it ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  moderation 
with  which  a  favourable  opinion  is  expressed  may 
be  alleged  as  a  proof  that  the  public  are  not  in 
earnest,  or  that  they  do  not  really  want  the  measure. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a  violent  agitation 
of  the  public  mind,  this  may  become  outside  pressure, 
which  may  prove  a  menace  to  the  Legislature  and  a 
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source  of  serious  danger  to  the  State.  If  the  people 
come  to  learn  that  their  reasonable  demands  will  not 
be  listened  to  unless  they  are  forcibly  expressed,  they 
will  soon  learn  to  express  them  forcibly  enough ;  and 
if  demands  forcibly  made  are  always  conceded,  there 
will  soon  be  no  limit  to  these  demands,  or  to  the  form 
in  which  they  will  be  expressed.  For  you  cannot 
arbitrarily  draw  the  line  at  moral  force.  The  greater 
the  pressure,  the  more  forcible  the  demonstration,  it 
will  be  argued,  the  more  likely  will  it  effect  the  desired 
object.  If  moral  force  is  not  sufficient  then  physical 
force  may  be  resorted  to.  If  the  platform  and  the 
press  prove  inadequate,  these  agencies  may  be  supple- 
mented by  riotings  and  physical  force  demonstrations. 
But  why  should  Parliament  seek  for  guidance  or 
instruction  outside  the  constituent  body  ?  The  Con- 
stitution has  already  provided  the  most  complete  and 
elaborate  machinery  for  ascertaining  the  opinion  of 
the  country.  Immense  time  and  labour  have  been 
expended  by  the  Legislature  in  altering  and  improving 
that  machinery,  in  deciding  who  should  be  entitled 
to  vote  and  who  should  not,  in  arranging  the  time, 
place  and  circumstances  under  which  votes  should  be 
recorded  ;  is  it  to  be  said  that  all  this  time  and  labour 
is  to  be  wasted,  and  that  the  electoral  machinery 
is  to  be  laid  aside  as  useless  just  when  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  got  it  into  nearly  perfect  working 
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order?  Is  the  verdict  of  the  constituent  body, 
solemnly  and  deliberately  taken,  to  be  superseded 
by  the  desultory  opinions  expressed  on  the  platform, 
the  press,  and  even  the  club  and  the  market  ?  and  is 
this  verdict  to  be  set  aside  by  the  very  body  which 
it  called  into,  existence  ?  By  all  means  let  public 
questions  be  fully  and  fearlessly  discussed  in  any 
manner  that  will  throw  the  fiercest  light  upon  them  ; 
but  we  require  something  more  than  mere  discussion. 
We  must  have  tangible  and  accurate  results  ;  we  must 
have  the  verdict  of  the  country  distinctly  pronounced 
in  accents  that  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  when  the 
verdict  is  pronounced  we  must  also  have  it  recorded 
in  legislative  enactments. 

The  platform  and  the  press  have  no  doubt  been 
useful  as  organs  of  public  opinion,  but  they  have 
proved  far  more  valuable  as  public  instructors.  As 
public  instructors  they  stand  unrivalled.  Almost  all 
the  progress  we  have  made  during  the  present  century 
is  due  to  their  influence.  But  for  the  platform  and 
the  press  not  one  of  the  great  reforms  of  recent  times 
would  have  been  carried.  The  newspaper  press  has 
been  especially  useful  as  an  educating  agency,  par- 
ticularly of  late  years.  Its  ramifications  now  extend 
in  every  direction  ;  its  influence  is  felt  in  every  village 
and  hamlet  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  It  brings  every  day  to  every  fireside  in- 
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formation  on  every  subject  that  can  interest  mankind, 
and  on  every  event  that  transpires  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  It  grasps  every  question,  social, 
political  or  scientific,  that  concerns  itself  with  humanity 
at  large.  Every  discussion  in  Parliament  is  antici- 
pated, and  every  debate  is  reviewed  in  its  columns. 
The  press  at  once  forms  and  expresses  public  opinion. 
It  performs  all  the  functions  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 
There  is  not  a  question  of  home  or  foreign  policy 
that  is  not  as  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  its  columns 
as  in  the  debates  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
And  in  these  discussions  every  newspaper  reader  par- 
ticipates, becomes  as  it  were,  a  member  of  that  vast 
assembly  which  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole 
nation,  so  widely  are  newspapers  now  read.  Had 
we  only  the  machinery  for  recording  the  votes  of  that 
assembly  we  might  easily  dispense  with  Parliament 
altogether. 

But  while  admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
value  of  these  agencies,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
make  an  illegitimate  use  of  them.  While  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  their  importance  as  educators, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  over-estimate  their  value 
as  organs  of  public  opinion.  Take  the  newspaper 
press,  for  instance.  What  means  have  we  of  testing 
the  representative  character  of  any  newspaper  ? 
What  its  circulation  is,  amongst  what  class  its  readers 
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are  to  be  found,  in  what  estimation  it  is  held  by 
them,  and  how  far  it  represents  their  views  on  any 
question  of  the  day,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
And  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  be  in 
possession  of  all  these  particulars  before  we  can  even 
make  an  approximate  estimate  of  its  representative 
value.  Mere  circulation  by  itself,  for  instance,  even  if 
it  could  be  ascertained,  is  no  test,  for  some  papers  of 
small  circulation  have  a  greater  influence  than  others 
with  five  or  ten-fold  their  issue.  Papers  are  also 
taken  for  various  reasons,  some  for  their  business 
announcements,  others  for  general  information,  a  few 
only  on  account  of  their  politics,  while  many  well-to- 
do  people  take  more  than  one  newspaper  holding 
different  and  even  opposite  views.  It  is  now  evident 
that  the  newspaper  press  did  not  represent  public 
opinion  in  England  at  the  last  general  election.  All 
the  metropolitan  papers  of  large  circulation  were 
opposed  to  Mr.  Gladsone,  and  the  great  majority  of 
newspapers,  both  metropolitan  and  provincial,  gave  a 
general  support  to  the  government  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.1  The  signal  defeat  which  this  government 

1  It  is  amusing  to  read,  by  the  light  of  recent  events,  the  speeches, 
newspaper  and  review  articles  of  the  Conservative  party  during  the 
discussion  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  would  have  upon  the  time-honoured  institutions 
of  the  country.  We  were  then  told  over  and  over  again  that  the  new 
electors  would  come  to  exercise  their  franchise  instigated  "by  an 
incendiary  newspaper  press."  The  same  sort  of  prognostications 
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suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  constituencies  on  that 
occasion,  was  therefore  a  surprise  to  that  section  of 
the  public  that  put  their  faith  in  newspaper  opinion. 
Even  the  Liberal  press  never  anticipated  such  a 
victory,  and  the  Liberal  party  as  well  as  the  Con- 
servatives were  altogether  unprepared  for  it.  We  are 
too  apt  to  forget  that  newspaper  readers  are  quite 
capable  of  forming  an  independent  opinion  on  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and  are  therefore  not  disposed 
to  take  for  gospel  all  that  their  newspaper  tells  them. 
Public  meetings  are  even  more  unreliable  than 
the  press  as  indications  of  the  real  feeling  of  the 
country.  In  the  first  place,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  people  ever  attend  public  meetings  at  all,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  they  are  not  fairly  representative  even 
to  the  extent  that  the  public  patronize  them.  Public 
meetings,  as  a  rule,  are  got  up  by  the  wire  pullers  of  a 
party,  and  only  the  more  active  politicians  of  the 
party  attend  them.  No  doubt  they  are  admirable 
devices  for  working  up  an  agitation,  and  they  make 
good  party  demonstrations,  but  for  that  very  reason 
they  are  useless  as  a  test  of  public  opinion.  Public 

preceded  the  abolition  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Act,  and  were  again 
indulged  in  when  proposals  were  made  to  abolish  the  duty  on  paper. 
But  the  "  incendiary  newspaper  press  "  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 
The  fact  is  notorious  that  even  the  penny  press  in  England  is  distinctly 
conservative  in  tone,  and  no  doubt  it  will  always  be  so  more  or  less 
as  long  as  the  chief  profits  of  newspapers  are  derived  from  advertise- 
ments. 
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meetings  are  of  value  only  when  they  are  spontaneous. 
If  due  notice  has  not  been  given  when  and  where 
they  are  to  be  held ;  if  the  public  generally,  and  not 
a  section  of  it  only,  have  not  been  invited  ;  if  they 
have  not  been  carefully  packed  beforehand  so  that 
only  one  side  is  represented  ;  in  a  word,  if  they  have 
been  got  up  to  suit  party  purposes,  they  are 
perfectly  useless  as  demonstrations  of  public  feeling. 
But  even  supposing  them  to  be  spontaneous,  what  are 
we  to  make  of  them  ?  How  are  we  to  distinguish 
between  one  meeting  and  another,  and  how  many 
meetings  will  it  take  to  constitute  public  opinion  ? 
Will  the  carrying  of  a  resolution,  or  a  series  of 
resolutions,  at  such  meetings  be  considered  con- 
clusive, or  will  other  measures  require  to  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  convince  Parliament  that  the  country 
is  in  earnest?  In  London,  for  instance,  will  it  be 
necessary  to  supplement  public  meetings  by  a  proces- 
sion through  the  principal  streets  ;  will  a  few  hundred 
roughs  be  required  to  pull  down  the  park  railings,  or 
to  hoot  and  yell  before  the  residence  of  an  obnoxious 
party  leader?  If  that  is  not  enough,  will  outside 
pressure  in  the  shape  of  tumultuous  assemblies  be 
required,  or  must  a  riot  or  two  be  thrown  in  and 
a  few  lives  lost  in  order  to  make  a  really  effective 
demonstration  ? 

With  Parliament  public  opinion  may  be  anything 
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according  to  the  humour  it  is  in  for  the  time  being. 
If  it  is  in  favour  of  a  measure,  a  very  mild  demon- 
stration in  support  of  it  is  called  public  opinion  ; 
while,  if  adversely  disposed,  a  much  stronger  demon- 
stration, a  large  amount  of  outside  pressure,  some- 
times nothing  short  of  threats  and  signs  of  revolution, 
will  be  accepted  as  an.  indication  that  the  public 
really  mean  what  they  say.  People  of  a  certain  class 
when  asked  for  a  favour  which  they  do  not  intend  to 
grant  but  which  they  do  not  like  openly  to  refuse, 
often  resort  to  a  mean  and  dishonest  subterfuge.  A 
person  of  this  class  will  in  such  a  case  pretend  that 
he  requires  to  consult  his  colleague,  or  his  partner,  or 
some  person  whom  he  represents  to  be  interested  in 
the  matter  .before  he  can  give  an  answer,  well 
knowing  all  the  time  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
consultation  should  any  take  place.  In  the  same  way 
members  of  Parliament  when  asked  by  their  con- 
stituents to  support  a  measure  immediately  profess 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  know  what  the  public  think 
about  it.  They  express  their  readiness  to  do  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  pass  it  into  law  if  the 
public  will  only  pronounce  emphatically  in  its  favour, 
knowing  full  well  all  the  time  that  the  probabilities 
are  against  the  public  speaking  out  strongly  on  the 
matter.  For  the  public  are  not  equally  in  earnest 
on  every  question  that  comes  before  Parliament.  It 
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is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  the  people  can  be 
roused  to  excitement,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it 
were  otherwise.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  public 
make  no  sign.  We  have  seen  reform  bill  after  reform 
bill  rejected  or  laid  aside  and  no  excitement  evoked, 
although  the  country  was  all  the  time  in  favour  of 
reform.  Moderate  measures,  as  a  rule,  call  forth  no 
enthusiasm  in  their  favour ;  and  it  is  just  such 
measures  that  are  sacrificed  under  the  present  system. 
The  absence  of  any  popular  agitation  in  favour  of  a 
bill  obnoxious  to  Parliament  serves  an  excuse  for 
rejecting,  or  at  all  events  for  modifying  or  delaying 
it,  while  the  slightest  adverse  criticism  is  eagerly 
seized  upon  for  the  same  purpose.  The  modus 
operandi  is  very  simple.  If  there  is  no  excitement 
in  favour  of  a  popular  measure,  reject  it  without 
ceremony,  no  matter  how  useful  or  necessary  it  may 
be  from  a  public  point  of  view ;  if  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  it,  a  more  cautious  course  of 
proceeding  is  necessary  however.  In  such  a  case  the 
bill  must  be  delayed,  the  people  must  be  made  weary 
of  the  subject,  and  when  they  are  in  this  frame  of 
mind  the  measure  may  without  danger  be  "  amended  " 
and  mutilated  in  such  a  way  as  to  neutralize  any 
advantages  that  the  public  might  have  derived 
from  it.  That  is  the  whole  theory  of  parliamentary 
government  as  understood  and  practised  at  the  pre- 
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sent  day.  Sir  Erskine  May,  no  mean  authority  on 
such  a  subject,  has  stated  the  case  with  his  usual 
candour.  In  describing  the  course  followed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  when  a  popular  measure  comes  up 
before  it,  he  says :  "  If  the  people  are  indifferent 
to  a  measure  the  Lords  can  safely  reject  it  altogether  ; 
if  too  popular  in  principle  to  be  so  dealt  with,  they 
may  qualify,  and  perhaps  neutralize  it,  by  amend- 
ments,  without  any  shock  to  public  feeling/' 1 

1  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   POLITICAL   UNITY   OF  THE  CABINET. 

GOVERNMENT  by  Parliament,  we  have  seen,  has 
degenerated  into  Government  by  Party,  and  if  we 
follow  the  course  of  Government  by  Party  we  shall 
find  it  again  degenerates  into  Government  by  Cabinet, 
to  be  further  resolved  into  Government  by  a  Single 
Person.  The  cabinet  has  appropriated  to  itself  all 
the  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  state.  It 
is  the  cabinet  that  arranges  the  business  of  Parlia- 
ment, prepares  the  measures  that  are  laid  before  it, 
and  determines  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  country.  And  in  the  cabinet  the  premier  is 
supreme.  He  is  the  chief  officer  of  state,  the  actual 
head  of  the  government,  the  leader  and  controller 
of  Parliament,  and  the  ruler  of  the  destinies  of  the 
nation. 

Government  by  Cabinet  is  another  of  those  insti- 
tutions which  came  in  at  the  Revolution.     Previous 
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to  that  time  ministers  were  simply  the  administrators 
of  the  government.  Their  functions  were  purely 
executive.  They  were  in  reality  what  they  now  are 
only  in  name,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  was 
none  of  their  duties  to  prepare  measures  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  or  to  control  its  decisions. 
The  business  of  legislation  was  left  entirely  to  Par- 
liament. All  important  measures  which  are  now 
prepared  by  ministers  were  formerly  undertaken  by 
the  House  itself,  at  its  own  instance  and  on  its  own 
responsibility.  Indeed,  had  the  early  Parliaments 
depended  on  ministers  initiating  and  carrying  through 
important,  and  more  especially  popular  measures,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  secured  those 
legislative  safeguards  of  public  liberty  which  the 
nation  now  enjoys.  The  leaders  of  the  Parliaments 
of  those  days  were  not  the  king's  ministers  but 
private  members,  men  distinguished  for  their  elo- 
quence or  their  patriotism,  and  it  was  to  them 
that  Parliament  usually  entrusted  the  preparation 
of  its  measures.  It  was  Harley,  while  he  was  a 
private  member,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mons, prepared  the  Triennial  Bill ;  it  was  Somers, 
before  he  was  a  minister,  who  drew  up  the  Bill 
of  Rights  ;  and  it  was  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  we  owe  the  Habeas  Corpus  and 
the  Great  Remonstrance.  In  early  times,  as  a  rule, 
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ministers  of  the  Crown  were  not  members  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  when  ministers  desired  any  measure  to 
be  passed  they  had  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
private  member  to  introduce  it.  Subsequently  such 
members  as  undertook  the  government  business  were 
called  "  managers."  Middleton  and  Sir  Dudley  North, 
in  the  time  of  James  II.,  for  instance,  were  so 
designated. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Parliament  to  become 
reconciled  to  Government  by  Cabinet.  On  the 
first  introduction  of  the  system,  and  before  it  was 
known  by  its  present  name,  cabinets  were  highly 
unpopular  both  inside  and  outside  of  Parliament. 
The  giving  of  secret  advice  to  the  sovereign,  or  what 
is  practically  the  same  thing,  the  political  unity  of 
ministers,  now  considered  an  essential  feature  of 
parliamentary  government,  was  at  first  strongly  con- 
demned ;  and  Parliament,  foreseeing  the  evils  to  which 
such  a  system  would  inevitably  lead,  insisted  that 
ministers  should  be  held  individually  responsible  for 
the  advice  they  gave  to  their  sovereign.  With  this 
view  a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, which  provided  that  "all  matters  and  things 
relating  to  the  well  governing  of  this  kingdom,  which 
are  properly  cognizable  in  the  Privy  Council  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  shall  be  transacted 
there,  and  all  resolutions  taken  thereupon  shall  be 
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signed  by  such  of  the  Privy  Council  as  shall  advise 
and  consent  to  the  same."1  The  system  of  corporate 
responsibility  was  first  formally  recognized  in  1693  ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  of  the  dismissal  or  resignation 
of  a  whole  ministry,  and  its  replacement  by  another, 
till  the  reign  of  George  I.  ;  and  the  change  which 
then  took  place  was  due  to  the  personal  objection  of 
that  sovereign  to  the  ministers  of  his  predecessor' 
rather  than  to  any  difference  in  their  public  policy. 
Even  when  Walpole  resigned,  in  consequence  of  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  being  carried  against  him 
in  the  House,  his  colleagues  still  continued  to  hold 
office  under  his  successor.  The  first  instance  of  a 
simultaneous  change  of  a  whole  cabinet  on  political 
grounds  was  that  of  the  Rockingham  ministry  in 
1782 ;  and  even  in  this  instance  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  did  not  go  out  with  his  colleagues.  It 
thus  appears  that  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before 
the  political  unity  of  ministers  could  be  said  to 
be  established.  Up  till  this  period,  and  for  some 
time  subsequently,  there  were  administrators  of  the 
government,  but  no  cabinet,  no  ministry.  Towns- 
hend,  for  instance,  and  others,  used  to  set  their 
colleagues  at  defiance.  The  government  was  carried 
on  by  departments,  but  the  ministers  at  the  head  of 
these  departments  were  held  to  be  less  responsible  to 

1  12  &  13  William  III.  c.  2. 
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Parliament  than  to  the  sovereign.  The  king  was  in. 
fact  the  head  of  the  ministry.  He  exercised  the  same 
influence  over  his  ministers  as  the  premier  now  does 
over  his  colleagues.  He  appointed  or  dismissed  them 
at  pleasure,  and  it  was  from  him  that  they  took  their 
policy.  When  the  system  was  changed,  the  general 
control  of  the  departments  was  transferred,  not  to 
Parliament,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  to  the 
premier.  When  the  famous  coalition  ministry  was 
formed  in  1783,  Mr.  Fox,  at  a  private  meeting  which 
took  place  between  his  new  allies,  objected  to  the 
king  acting  as  his  own  minister,  to  which  Lord  North 
replied  :  "  If  you  mean  there  should  not  be  govern- 
ment by  departments,  I  agree  with  you ;  I  think  it 
a  very  bad  system.  There  should  be  one  man,  or 
a  cabinet,  to  govern  the  whole,  and  direct  every 
measure."1  Lord  North's  suggestion  has  been  acted 
upon  ever  since.  But  the  modern  practice  of  leaving 
it  to  the  cabinet  to  initiate  and  carry  through  Parlia- 
ment all  important  and  public  measures  was  not 
established  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  1782,  for 
example,  Mr.  Burke  carried  his  Bill  for  Economical 
Reform,  a  measure  which  no  government  at  the 
present  day  would  leave  to  a  private  member ;  in 
1819  Mr.  Peel,  when  a  private  member,  carried  his 
Currency  Bill;  and  in  1830  Lord  Brougham,  in  his 

1  Russell's  Correspondence  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
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private  capacity,  introduced  his  measure  for  the 
establishment  of  Local  Courts  of  Justice  without  con- 
sulting with  his  colleagues  in  the  government. 

The    position    which   the   cabinet    holds    in    the 
Parliamentary  system   of  the    present    day   is   thus 
laid  down  by  Earl  Grey :  "  It  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  parliamentary  government  that  it  requires , 
the  powers  belonging  to  the  Crown  to  be  exercised 
through  ministers,  who  are  held  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  used,  who  are  expected  to 
be  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
proceedings  of  which  they  must  be  able  generally  to 
guide,  and  who  are  considered  entitled  to  hold  their 
offices  while  they  possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament, 
and   more   especially  of  the  House  of  Commons." ] 
The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  cabinet  and  of  its 
internal   relations,  is  thus  stated   and   explained   by 
another   high    authority : — "  The    nicest   of   all    the 
adjustments  involved  in  the  working  of  the  British 
government,"    says   Mr.   Gladstone,    "  is   that   which 
determines,   without    formally   defining   the   internal 
relations  of  the  cabinet.      On  the  one   hand,  while 
each  minister  is  an  adviser  of  the  Crown,  the  cabinet 
is  a  unity,  and  none  of  its  members  can  advise  as 
an   individual    without,   or   in    opposition   actual   or 
presumed  to  his  colleagues.     On  the  other  hand,  the 

1  Parl.  Gov.,  p.  4. 
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business  of  the  State  is  a  hundred  times  too  great  in 
volume  to  allow  the  actual  passing  of  the  whole  under 
the  review  of  the  collective  ministry.  It  is  therefore 
a  prime  office  of  discretion  for  each  minister  to  settle 
what  are  the  departmental  acts  in  which  he  can 
presume  on  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  and 
in  what  more  delicate,  or  weighty,  or  peculiar  cases 
he  must  positively  ascertain  it."  1  Thus  any  action, 
departmental  or  legislative,  taken  by  any  minister 
with  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  is  regarded  not  as 
the  action  of  the  individual  minister,  but  of  the  cabinet 
or  of  ministers  collectively.  Each  minister  is  sup- 
posed to  be  directly  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
his  own  ministerial  acts  so  long  as  he  proceeds  on 
his  own  authority ;  but  if  he  consults  his  colleagues 
beforehand  and  acts  with  their  consent  they  share 
his  responsibility,  and  in  that  case  they  would  be 
jointly  responsible  for  his  acts.  This  joint  consulta- 
tion and  responsibility  is  what  is  called  Responsible 
Government. 

In  all  this,  be  it  observed,  no  account  is  taken 
of  Parliament  in  the  first  instance.  The  cabinet 
consult,  act,  and  incur  responsibility,  and  then  ask 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  what  they  have  done. 
If  the  action  of  the  cabinet  is  approved  of,  they  hold 
their  places  ;  if  not,  they  must  resign.  Parliament  is 

1   Gleanings,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 
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thus  placed  in  an  awkward  dilemma  :  it  cannot  ex- 
press disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  government 
without  bringing  about  their  downfall ;  and  it  cannot 
pass  over  their  offence  without  condoning  it.  There 
is  no  third  course  open  for  it  ;  Parliament  has  no 
option  but  to  accept  the  cabinet  and  its  policy 
together,  or  reject  both.  If  Parliament  were  made 
the  judge  in  the  first  instance,  the  arrangement  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  and  the  House  would  be  more 
likely  to  arrive  at  a  sound  decision  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  submitted  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
cabinet  decides  first,  and  afterwards  asks  Parliament 
to  confirm  its  decision,  it  is  not  in  the  least  probable 
that  ministers  will  supply  any  information  that  might 
lead  Parliament  to  condemn  their  own  conduct. 
Besides,  the  fact  of  ministers  having  committed  them- 
selves to  an  issue,  the  question  before  the  House 
immediately  becomes  a  party  one,  is  no  longer  dis- 
cussed on  its  merits,  but  is  overshadowed  by  the, 
from  a  party  point  of  view,  more  important  question 
of  the  existence  of  the  government.  Of  course,  cor- 
porate responsibility  is  an  immense  advantage  to 
ministers.  A  minister  with  a  weak  case  is  then 
supported  by  the  whole  cabinet,  and  the  cabinet  in 
turn  are  defended  by  their  whole  party.  Individual  re- 
sponsibility, on  the  other  hand,  is  far  more  favourable 
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to  good  government,  as  a  bad  or  incapable  minister 
could  be  got  rid  of  without  difficulty;  and  where  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  ministers  on  any 
question  of  policy,  the  public  are  more  likely  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter  if  the  issue  were  made  an 
open  one. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  has  been  very 
forcibly  put  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
W.  R.  Greg,  he  points  out  what  he  conceives  would 
be  the  consequences  which  would  follow  from  any 
attempt  to  break  up  the  political  unity  of  the  cabinet. 
"  You  appear,"  he  writes,  "  to  assume  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  a  government  by  departments ;  that 
each  man  is  to  do  what  seems  best  to  himself  in  his 
own  department,  provided  he  can  carry  it  in  Parliament, 
even  against  the  opposition  of  his  colleagues.  You 
put  the  case  of  a  foreign  minister  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing the  war,  and  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  favour  of  making  peace.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
it  seems  to  me  that  your  system  would  render  meet- 
ings of  the  cabinet  useless  or  mischievous.  Ministers 
would  meet  to  dispute,  and  part  to  differ.  Besides, 
how  would  it  be  safe  to  read  confidential  despatches 
before  persons  who  were  in  communication  with  men 
of  an  opposite  party,  and  would  immediately  go  and 
disclose  the  information  ?  However,  I  will  suppose 
that  no  cabinets  were  held,  that  each  minister  acted 
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for  himself  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 
What  I  do  not  understand  is,  how  a  war  could  be 
conducted  by  a  warlike  foreign  minister,  if  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  peaceful.  He  would  say, 
I  am  against  war ;  I  think  it  impolitic  and  mis- 
chievous, and  I  shall  propose  a  peace  budget.  When 
the  estimates  came  in  from  the  War  Department  to 
the  Treasury  for  approbation,  he  would  withhold  it, 
unless  they  were  reduced  to  a  peace  scale.  The  same 
argument  might  be  extended  to  every  department  in 
succession."1  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  here  supposes  that 
if  government  by  cabinet  were  abolished  we  should 
have  to  fall  back  upon  government  by  departments. 
But  there  is  another  obvious  alternative  which  has 
not  yet  been  tried.  I  mean,  of  course,  Government 
by  Parliament.  We  have  had  government  by  prero- 
gative, government  by  the  army,  government  by 
departments,  government  by  party,  and  now  we  have 
government  by  cabinet ;  but  we  have  never  had 
government  by  Parliament.  When  government  by 
departments  was  in  operation,  the  heads  of  depart*- 
ments  were  controlled  by  the  sovereign  ;  we  have  not 
yet  had  government  by  departments  directly  con- 
trolled by  Parliament.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  government  that  the  Constitution  provides  for. 
The  functions  of  ministers  are,  or  ought  to  be,  simply 

1  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  p.  284. 
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administrative.  Ministers  are  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  Parliament.  It  is  their  duty  to  carry  on  the 
departmental  business  of  government,  and  nothing 
more.  And  there  is  no  more  reason  to  anticipate  that 
the  members  of  a  committee  of  this  kind  would  meet 
only  to  differ  and  dispute,  than  would  any  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  appointed  for  any  other  purpose. 
If  a  select  committee  do  not  agree,  the  minority  may 
submit  a  separate  report  setting  forth  the  reasons 
why  they  differ  from  the  majority,  and  when  the 
question  submitted  to  them  comes  up  before  the 
House  the  fullest  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute.  There  is  no  reason  why  ministers 
should  not  follow  the  same  rule.  The  remark  that 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  read  confidential  despatches 
before  persons  who  might  be  in  communication  with 
men  of  an  opposite  party  is  beside  the  question, 
because  I  am  assuming  a  state  of  things  altogether 
different  from  what  at  present  exists.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
professes  not  to  be  able  to  understand  how  a  war 
could  be  conducted  by  a  warlike  foreign  minister  if 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  inclined  for  peace, 
as  the  latter,  in  such  a  case,  would  withhold  appro- 
priation for  war  purposes.  There  need,  however,  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  we  assume  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  ministers  simply  to  aclvise  Parliament,  and 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  instruct  ministers.  Sir 
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G.  C.  Lewis's  whole  argument  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  ministers  are  independent  of  parliamentary 
control. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  party  government,  a 
popular  assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons  must 
be  brought  under  discipline  ;  there  must  be  some 
one  to  guide  it,  or  nothing  but  hasty  and  ill-advised 
results  will  follow  from  its  deliberations.  According 
to  the  system  of  party  government  the  head  of  the 
ministry  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the  House,  who 
brings  it  under  his  discipline  and  guides  its  decisions. 
The  dread  of  the  resignation  of  ministers,  we  are  told, 
will  induce  their  followers  to  support  the  measures 
they  bring  forward,  while  their  opponents  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  deterred  from  the  factious  opposition  by 
the  fear  entertained  by  its  leaders  that  in  succeeding 
to  office  they  might  find  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  acting  differently  from  their  predecessors. 
"  Ministers,"  says  Earl  Grey,  "  could  not  be  held 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  a  Parliament  they  had 
no  power  to  direct,  and  the  only  responsibility  left 
would  be  that  of  the  House  collectively.  Experience, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  proves  that  a  responsi- 
bility shared  amongst  so  many  is  really  felt  by  none  ; 
and  that  a  popular  assembly,  which  will  not  submit  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  some  leader,  is  ever  uncertain 
in  its  conduct  and  unstable  in  its  decisions.  After  the 
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Revolution  of  1688,  when  the  House  of  Commons  had 
by  that  event  acquired  great  power,  and  had  not  yet 
been  brought  under  the  discipline  of  our  present 
system,  these  evils  were  grievously  felt.  They  would 
be  far  more  so  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  we 
must  expect  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  arriving  at 
many  hasty  and  ill-judged  decisions,  and  its  members 
giving  their  votes  much  oftener  than  they  now  do 
contrary  to  their  judgment  in  deference  to  public 
clamour,  if  they  were  relieved  from  the  apprehension 
of  creating  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  a  change  of 
government.  Those  who  have  watched  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament  cannot  be  ignorant  how  many 
unwise  votes  have  been  prevented  by  the  dread  of  the 
resignation  of  ministers,  and  that  the  most  effective 
check  on  factious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  opposition 
is  the  fear  entertained  by  its  leaders  of  driving  the 
government  to  resign  on  a  question  upon  which,  if 
they  should  themselves  succeed  to  power,  they  would 
find  insuperable  difficulties  in  acting  different  from 
their  predecessors."  l 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  ministers  that  should 
be  held  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  Parliament,  but 
Parliament  that  should  be  held  answerable  for  the 
conduct  of  ministers.  In  the  second  place,  Govern- 
ment by  Party  necessitates  the  existence  not  of  one 

1  Grey's  Parl.  Gov.,  p.  102. 
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but  of  two  leaders,  not  of  one  party,  but  of  two 
parties ;  and  these  two  leaders  and  two  parties  are 
supposed  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other — an 
arrangement  not  conducive  to  unity  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  but  the  reverse.  In  the  third 
place,  the  dread  of  ministers  resigning  if  defeated  on 
their  measures  will,  it  is  true,  induce  their  followers  to  , 
support  them  ;  but  their  support  will  be  of  an  indis- 
criminating  character,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  support 
the  bad  measures  as  well  as  the  good  ones.  The 
argument  therefore  proves  too  much,  unless  we  are 
to  assume  that  ministers  are  infallible.  In  the  fourth 
place,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  ministerial  follow- 
ing will  give  ministers  an  indiscriminating  support, 
will  their  opponents  give  them  an  indiscriminating 
opposition,  that  is,  they  will  oppose  the  good  measures 
as  well  as  the  bad  ones.  As  for  the  opposition 
being  deterred  from  factious  conduct  by  dread 
of  the  resignation  of  ministers,  the  idea  cannot  be 
seriously  entertained  for  a  moment.  The  resignation 
of  ministers  is  the  very  thing  the  opposition  want ; 
instead  of  dreading  it,  it  is  what  they  desire  above  all 
things.  It  is  the  function  of  the  opposition  to  oppose, 
and  the  rules  of  party  warfare  will  justify  them  in 
opposing  any  and  every  measure  proposed  by  the 
government.  And  if  the  opposition  succeed  to  office, 
no  matter  by  what  tactics,  they  could  find  no  difficulty 
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in  adopting  a  policy  different  from  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors ;  indeed  they  would  be  bound  to  do  so  by 
the  mere  fact  of  having  ousted  them.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  stultify  themselves,  and  to  override 
the  majority  which  supported  them  in  their  opposition 
and  placed  them  in  office. 

The  statement  that  "  a  popular  assembly,  which 
will  not  submit  to  follow  the  guidance  of  some  leader, 
is  ever  uncertain  in  its  conduct,  and  unstable  in  its 
decisions,"  is  open  to  question  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  even  if  it  were  true  it  would  be  an  argument 
in  favour  of  a  system  of  pure  despotism.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  is  also  an 
unfortunate  one  for  the  advocates  of  party  govern- 
ment, for  the  disorderly  conduct  of  Parliament  in 
those  days  was  entirely  due  to  the  violence  of  party 
spirit.  If  Parliament  failed  at  that  particular  time,  it 
was  because  party  feeling  ran  riot.  At  no  period  of 
our  history  was  it  more  headstrong,  more  vindictive, 
more  implacable,  than  immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. "  From  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Civil  Wai- 
troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the 
Revolution,"  says  Macaulay,  "every  victory  gained 
by  either  party  had  been  followed  by  a  sanguinary 
proscription.  When  the  Roundheads  triumphed  over 
the  Cavaliers,  when  the  Cavaliers  triumphed  over  the 
Roundheads,  when  the  fable  of  the  Popish  plot  gave 
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the  ascendency  to  the  Whigs,  when  the  detection  of 
the  Rye  House  plot  transferred  the  ascendency  to 
the  Tories,  blood,  and  more  blood,  and  still  more 
blood  had  flowed.  Every  great  explosion,  and  every 
great  recoil  of  public  feeling,  had  been  accompanied 
by  severities  which,  at  the  time,  predominant  faction 
loudly  applauded,  but  which,  on  a  calm  review,  history- 
and  posterity  have  condemned."  And  speaking  of 
the  mood  in  which  the  Whigs  returned  to  Parliament 
in  1690,  he  describes  them  as  "smarting  from  old 
sufferings,  drunk  with  recent  prosperity,  burning 
with  implacable  resentment,  confident  of  irresistible 
strength,  they  were  not  less  rash  and  headstrong  than 
in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty  was  come  again.  All  compromise  was 
rejected.  Again  the  voices  of  the  wisest  and  most 
upright  friends  of  liberty  were  drowned  by  the 
clamour  of  hot-headed  and  designing  agitators. 
Again  moderation  was  despised  as  cowardice,  or 
execrated  as  treachery.  All  the  lessons  taught  by  a 
cruel  experience  were  forgotten.  The  very  men  who 
had  expatiated,  by  years  of  humiliation,  of  imprison- 
ment, of  penury,  of  exile,  the  folly  with  which  they 
had  misused  the  advantage  given  them  by  the  Popish 
plot,  now  misused  with  equal  folly  the  advantage 
given  them  by  the  Revolution.  The  second  madness 
would  in  all  probability,  like  the  first,  have  ended  in 

L 
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their  proscription,  dispersion,  decimation,  but  for  the 
magnanimity  and  wisdom  of  that  great  prince,  who, 
bent  on  fulfilling  his  mission,  and  insensible  alike  to 
flattery  and  to  outrage,  coldly  and  inflexibly  saved 
them  in  their  own  despite."1  Party  rancour  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  any  kind  of 
government  all  but  impossible.  William  tried  each 
party  in  turn,  but  failed  to  manage  either.  He  was 
so  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  both  parties  that  he 
resolved  to  abdicate,  and  had  actually  made  pre- 
parations for  leaving  the  country.  At  length  he 
discovered  a  way  of  managing  Parliament.  He  re- 
sorted to  bribery.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  he  had  an 
aversion  to  this  mode  of  influencing  Parliament ;  that 
he  had  resolved  to  abstain  from  it,  and  during  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  that  he  kept  his  resolution.  But 
had  to  abandon  it  at  last.  Burnet  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  the  king  on  the  subject.  "  Nobody," 
William  answered,  "  hates  bribery  more  than  I.  But 
I  have  to  do  with  a  set  of  men  who  must  be  managed 
in  this  vile  way  or  not  at  all.  I  must  strain  a  point, 
or  the  country  is  lost." 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  practice  of 
holding  the  cabinet  responsible  for  their  legislative 
measures  is  attended  with  great  inconvenience.  In 
1841,  Lord  John  Russell  protested  against  the  prin- 

1  Hist.  ofEng.,  vol.  iii.  p.  509. 
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ciple  that  a  government  should  be  expected  to  carry 
all  the  measures  they  may  submit  to  Parliament.  "If," 
said  he,  "  on  the  one  hand  new  duties  have  been 
imposed  upon  ministers,  and  you  require  them  to 
carry  through  Parliament  measures  which  they  deem 
of  essential  importance,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
must  make  fair  allowance  for  the  effect  of  discussion 
and  the  expression  of  the  deliberate  opinions,  first  of 
members  of  this  House,  and  secondly  of  our  con- 
stituents, which  will  inevitably  occasion  the  alteration 
of  some  measures  and  the  rejection  of  others." l 
Again  in  1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  course  of  a 
discussion  on  the  Factories  Bill,  said  that  "with 
respect  to  many  great  measures,  the  sense  of  the 
Legislature  ought  to  prevail  ;  and  that  if  no  great 
principle  be  involved,  and  very  dangerous  con- 
sequences are  not  expected  to  result,  the  government 
ought  not  to  declare  to  Parliament  that  they  stake 
their  existence  as  a  government  on  any  particular 
measures."  2 

If  the  principle  here  laid  down  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  be  correct,  namely,  that  with  measures  of  an 
ordinary  character  the  sense  of  the  Legislature  should 
prevail,  it  surely  cannot  be  contended  that  Parliament 
is  to  have  no  voice  in  regard  to  measures  which 

1  Mirror  of  Parliament,  1841,  pp.  2120-21. 
*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxiii.  pp.  1482,  1493? 
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involve  great  principles  or  dangerous  consequences. 
I  should  imagine,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  precisely 
on  questions  of  great  importance  that  the  Legislature 
should  be  consulted,  and  that  to  contend  that  it 
should  confine  its  attention  exclusively  to  small  mat- 
ters is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Parliament  is  unfit 
for  its  duties. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  contended  that  if  ministers 
cannot  rely  on  being  able  to  pass  their  measures 
without  substantial  alteration,  "  they  will  naturally 
refrain  from  bestowing  the  necessary  pains  to  render 
them  perfect  and  complete." 1  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  if  ministers  will  only  bestow  the  necessary 
pains  upon  their  measures,  on  the  understanding  that 
Parliament  will  not  alter  them,  their  measures  will 
not  get  any  benefit  from  the  deliberations  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  contention  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
parliamentary  government,  for  if  Parliament  has 
simply  to  endorse  such  measures  as  ministers  are 
pleased  to  submit  to  it,  and  in  the  manner  they  please, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  advantage  there  is  in  having 
a  Parliament  at  all.  But  the  argument  has  a  grotesque 
as  well  as  a  serious  aspect.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  bank  manager,  for  instance,  who,  whenever  he 
made  a  proposal  to  his  directors,  insisted  that  they 
should  either  accept  that  proposal  in  its  entirety  or 

1  Todd's  ParL  Gov.,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 
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his  resignation  ?  Would  the  directors  not  say  that 
they  were  entitled  to  his  best  advice  in  any  case,  and 
that  it  was  for  them  to  accept  or  reject  that  advice 
as  they  thought  proper  ?  Suppose  the  manager  went 
further,  and  said,  "  I  have  a  scheme  to  lay  before  you 
which  I  believe  would  benefit  the  institution,  but  that 
scheme  I  decline  to  carry  out,  unless  you  tell  me, 
beforehand  that  you  will  not  alter  it  in  any  way  what- 
ever"— would  not  the  directors  consider  it  was  time 
to  get  rid  of  such  a  manager  ?  Yet  this  is  exactly 
the  attitude  which  the  cabinet  assumes  towards  Par- 
liament, if  we  are  to  accept  the  arguments  put  forth 
by  the  advocates  of  the  present  system. 

The  theory  of  the  corporate  responsibility  of  the 
ministers  almost  invariably  breaks  down  when  it  is 
put  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  breaks  down,  be 
it  observed,  precisely  when  great  principles  are  in- 
volved and  when  dangerous  consequences  are  ex- 
pected to  result.  When  ministers  are  defeated  on  a 
question  of  great  importance  to  the  country,  one  that 
cannot  be  made  the  plaything  of  a  party,  the  oppo- 
sition who  take  their  places  are  under  an  obligation  to 
bring  in  a  new  measure  on  the  same  subject,  which 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  House  in  the  place  of  the 
one  which  they  rejected.  But  the  new  ministers 
almost  invariably  endeavour  to  shirk  their  responsi- 
bility in  this  respect ;  for  they  know  that  if  they  have 
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not  a  large  majority  behind  them,  they  are  almost 
certain  to  be  defeated.  They  therefore  decline  to 
proceed  with  the  question  in  the  ordinary  way,  namely, 
by  a  bill,  and  adopt  what  is  undoubtedly  the  safer 
course — but  an  altogether  irregular  one  from  a  party 
point  of  view — that,  namely,  of  proposing  certain 
resolutions  which,  if  approved  of  by  the  House,  will 
form  the  framework  of  a  bill  to  be  afterwards  em- 
bodied into  a  ministerial  measure.  This  course  has 
been  followed  in  numerous  instances,  but  I  shall  only 
refer  to  two  of  recent  date. 

In  February,  1858,  Lord  Palmerston  introduced  a 
bill  to  transfer  Her  Majesty's  possessions  in  India  to 
the  British  Government,  but  a  change  of  ministry  took 
place  before  the  second  reading  came  on.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month,  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  brought  in  a  bill  for  effecting  the  same 
purpose  ;  but  this  bill  was  not  any  more  acceptable 
to  the  House  than  the  one  introduced  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  On  its  becoming  apparent  that  ministers 
would  be  defeated  on  their  bill  if  they  persevered 
with  it,  and  the  question,  which  was  pressing  for 
settlement,  would  be  indefinitely  postponed,  Lord 
John  Russell,  a  member  of  the  opposition,  suggested 
that  they  should  consent  to  allow  the  question  to  be 
discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole,  upon  general 
resolutions,  in  order  that  the  principles  might  be 
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determined  on  which  should  form  the  basis  of  a  new 
bill.  The  House  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  subsequently  tabled  fourteen  resolutions, 
which,  after  much  debate,  were  ultimately  reduced 
to  five,  and  reported  to  the  House  ;  and  a  new  bill, 
in  conformity  with  these  resolutions,  was  introduced 
and  accordingly  passed  into  law.  Had  this  unusual' 
course  not  been  adopted,  we  should  probably  have 
had  a  repetition  of  the  occurrences  which  took  place 
in  1784  over  the  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox.  No  less 
than  three  changes  of  ministries  and  one  general 
election,  the  most  severely  contested  election  on 
record,  took  place  over  that  measure,  and  all  other 
business  was  completely  suspended  while  it  was  under 
discussion. 

The  other  instance  occurred  in  1867  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  Russell 
ministry  having  resigned  the  previous  year  owing  to 
their  inability  to  carry  their  Reform  Bill,  they  were 
succeeded  by  the  Derby  ministry,  who,  finding  them- 
selves compelled  to  take  up  the  question  left  unsettled 
by  their  predecessors,  and  feeling  certain  at  the  same 
time  that  if  they  made  it  a  cabinet  question  they  would 
immediately  be  defeated,  proposed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, with  the  view  of  eliciting  from  the  House  its 
views  upon  the  question.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Derby 
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announced  that  his  object  was  "not  to  pledge  the 
government  to  a  specific  point  upon  any  one  of  these 
resolutions,  but  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  general 
opinion  of  the  House  as  to  what  measure  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with  general  assent."1  The  proposal 
was  received  in  a  friendly  spirit  by  both  sides  of  the 
House ;  but  the  resolutions  when  submitted  were 
considered  too  indefinite,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  subject  of  reform  should  only  be  dealt  with  in  a 
ministerial  bill.  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
House,  both  sides  being  of  opinion  that  the  question  of 
reform  could  no  longer  be  postponed,  Mr.  Disraeli 
withdrew  his  resolutions  and  brought  in  his  Reform 
Bill.  The  bill,  which  was  introduced  on  the  25th 
February,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  the  House,  and 
the  government  withdrew  it  without  waiting  for  an 
adverse  vote,  and  immediately  introduced  a  second 
bill  of  a  more  liberal  character.  Even  this  bill  was 
not  liberal  enough  for  the  House,  and  it  was  materially 
altered  in  committee  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  ministers,  who  nevertheless  accepted  the 
amendments,  and  the  bill  ultimately  passed.  Thus 
on  such  a  vital  question  as  constitutional  reform, 
ministers  not  only  took  their  instructions  from  the 
House  in  the  first  instance,  but  even  the  second  bill 
which  they  introduced  when  they  found  that  their  first 

1  Hansard^  vol.  clxxxv.  p.  1285. 
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was  not  acceptable,  they  permitted  to  be  materially 
altered  by  the  House.  Had  ministers  defiantly  told 
Parliament  that  it  must  accept  the  measure  as  they 
presented  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  would 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  other  six  Reform  Bills  which 
had  preceded  it. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  learned  treatises  which 
have  been  written  on  parliamentary  government,  will 
it  be  believed  that  no  rule,  principle,  or  constitutional 
usage  has  yet  been  discovered  whereby  it  can  be 
determined  what  should,  or  what  should  not,  be  re- 
garded as  a  cabinet  question  ?  It  would  appear  that 
questions  are  not  declared  ministerial  or  non-ministerial 
because  of  their  importance  or  non-importance,  as 
one  would  expect,  but  are  deemed  ministerial  only  if 
ministers  are  agreed  upon  them,  and  open  ones  if 
they  disagree.  Thus  important  questions  like  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  Vote  by  Ballot,  the  Abolition 
of  the  §lave  Trade,  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  Free  Trade,  have  severally  been  considered  as  open 
questions  by  some  administrations  and  not  by  others.1 
The  cabinet,  it  would  appear,  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  just  what  they  please  and  for  nothing 
more.  If  they  cannot  come  to  an  agreement  on  any 

1   Todd's  ParL  Gov.,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 
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question,  they  quietly  leave  it  an  open  one  ;  but  if 
they  do  agree,  it  forthwith  becomes  a  cabinet  question, 
and  their  followers  are  directed  to  vote  for  it.  The 
whole  matter  is  left  absolutely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  cabinet.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  ministers  in 
such  a  momentous  matter  but  their  own  sweet  will. 

It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  there  is  one 
recognize^  rule,  and  that  is,  when  a  change  of 
ministry  takes  place  the  incoming  ministry  shall  be 
held  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  policy  which 
occasioned  the  retirement  of  their  predecessors.1  But 
if  there  be  such  a  rule,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is 
seldom  put  in  practice,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find  instances  where  it  has  been  glaringly  set 
aside.  Thus,  when  the  first  Portland  administration 
succeeded  to  office,  in  consequence  of  Parliament 
having  expressed  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  negotiated  the  terms  of  peace,  the 
new  ministry,  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  an- 
nounced in  the  king's  speech  that  they  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace,  leaving  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  terms  were  different  from  what  their  predeces- 
sors were  prepared  to  accord.  But  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  informed  the  House  that 
the  treaty  was  substantially  identical  with  the  pre- 
liminary articles  upon  which  ministers  had  turned 

Todd's  Par!.  Gov.,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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out  their  predecessors.1  Again,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1835,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  administration  was  de- 
feated on  a  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  regard 
to  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  Irish  tithe  question,  and  the  motion 
was  accepted  by  them  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
On  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month  Lord  Melbourne 
accepted  office,  but  he  brought  in  no  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  his  motion,  although  he  sub- 
sequently held  office  for  nearly  six  and  a  half  years 
altogether. 

On  two  occasions  only  within  the  last  hundred 
years  has  the  incoming  cabinet  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  policy  on  which  they  obtained  office.  The 
first  was  in  1783,  in  Pitt's  first  administration.  Mr. 
Pitt  had,  as  already  stated,  succeeded  to  office  on  the 
dismissal  of  the  first  Portland  ministry  on  account  of 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill,  and  a  measure 
on  that  subject  being  extremely  urgent,  the  new 
ministry  took  up  the  question,  and  after  a  long 
struggle  and  a  general  election,  succeeded  in  passing 
a  bill  through  both  Houses.  In  this  case,  however, 
Mr.  Fox's  bill  had  been  rejected  by  the  Lords  and 
not  by  the  Commons,  where  it  had  passed  by  a  large 
majority.  The  second  occasion  in  which  the  same 
course  was  followed  was  in  1867,  to  which  I  have 

1  ParL  Hist.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1140. 
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already  referred,  when  the  Derby  ministry  took  up 
the  reform  question  on  which  they  had  defeated  the 
government  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  absence  of  any 
rule,  principle  or  established  usage  in  respect  to  an 
appeal  to  the  country  on  a  question  on  which 
ministers  have  suffered  a  defeat  in  Parliament.  One 
should  certainly  expect  that  when  ministers  appealed 
from  Parliament  to  the  country,  they  would  appeal 
on  the  issue  on  which  they  had  been  defeated,  and  on 
no  other  ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  there  were  several  issues 
put  before  the  constituencies,  that  this  would  be  one 
of  them.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  course 
usually  adopted.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
(from  1780  to  1880),  there  have  been  twenty-two 
dissolutions  of  Parliament,  and  of  them  eight  have 
been  on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  its  natural 
term  of  existence ;  five  on  account  of  defeats  of 
ministers,  owing  to  their  not  being  able  to  command 
a  majority  in  the  House  ;  four  on  matters  personally 
affecting  the  sovereign,  or  on  his  demise  ;  and  one  to 
admit  of  an  enlarged  system  of  representation  being 
put  into  immediate  operation.  Of  the  remaining 
four,  one  was  on  a  want  of  confidence  motion  carried 
against  the  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne;  one  was 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  administrative  policy  of  Lord 
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Palmerston  in  connection  with  the  war  in  China ; 
and  two  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  measures 
introduced  by  ministers,  the  first  being  the  Reform 
Bill  of  Earl  Grey,  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  the 
second,  the  Reform  Bill  of  Lord  John  Russell,  rejected 
in  the  Commons.  In  only  one,  out  of  the  last  four 
cases  mentioned,  was  the  appeal  to  the  country  made  - 
on  the  question  on  which  ministers  had  been  defeated 
in  Parliament.  When  Earl  Grey  obtained  a  dis- 
solution on  the  rejection  of  his  Reform  Bill,  the 
appeal  was  made  to  the  country  on  that  bill,  and 
there  was  no  other  issue.  In  none  of  the  other  three 
cases,  however,  was  the  appeal  made  to  the  country 
on  the  question  on  which  ministers  had  been  de- 
feated. At  the  dissolution  which  followed  on  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  being  carried  against  the  Mel- 
bourne administration  in  1841,  the  appeal  to  the 
country  was  not  that  of  confidence  in  ministers,  but 
on  a  proposal  for  a  modification  of  the  corn  laws. 
When  Lord  Palmerston  obtained  a  dissolution  on  a 
vote  of  censure  on  his  policy  in  connection  with  the 
Chinese  war  being  carried  against  him,  that  subject 
was  scarcely  even  mentioned,  the  question  that  was 
kept  prominently  before  the  electors  being  that  of 
confidence  in  ministers.  Again,  when  Earl  Derby 
obtained  a  dissolution  after  defeating  Lord  John 
Russell  on  his  Reform  Bill  in  1859,  he  distinctly 
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stated  on  that  occasion  that  he  would  not  appeal  to 
the  country  on  that  question,  but  on  a  totally  different 
one.  The  appeal,  he  said,  would  be  on  "a  much 
larger  and  broader  question,"  namely,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  country  would  support  his  ministry.1 

It  thus  appears  that  on  four  occasions  within  a 
century  have  ministries  obtained  a  dissolution  on 
being  defeated  on  a  distinct  issue,  and  on  only  one  of 
these  occasions  has  the  issue  put  to  the  country  been 
the  true  .one,  that  is,  the  same  as  ministers  were  de-. 
feated  on  in  Parliament.  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
also,  that  out  of  twenty-two  dissolutions  which  have 
occurred  altogether  within  the  period  referred  to,  at 
only  one  of  them  could  it  be  said  that  the  appeal 
made  was  on  a  distinct  question  of  policy  altogether 
disentangled  from  personal  or  party  considerations. 
That  one  occasion  was  when  Earl  Grey  appealed 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  country  on  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  issue  put  to  the  electors 
on  that  memorable  occasion  was  "The  Bill — yes 
or  no ; "  and  the  answer  to  that  issue,  since  become 
household  words,  was  unmistakably  clear  and  em- 
phatic. It  was,  "  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill,"  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

1  Hansard,  voL  clxii.  pp.  1286-1291. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   TRUE   PRINCIPLES   OF   REPRESENTATION. 

THERE  was  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  position  of  a 
representative  in  the  early  days  of  our  parliamentary 
history.  His  functions  were  both  clearly  defined 
and  well  understood.  He  was  the  attorney,  dele- 
gate, or  agent  for  his  constituents.  The  relation 
between  a  representative  and  his  constituents  was  of 
the  closest  and  most  intimate  kind.  Their  interests 
were  identical  ;  they  were  residents  in  the  same 
locality ;  they  belonged  to  the  same  class  in  society ; 
they  knew  each  other's  wants,  and  they  suffered  under 
the  same  grievances.  It  was  then  almost  an  impossi- 
bility for  a  constituency  to  be  saddled  with  a  member 
who  did  not  truly  represent  them.  The  representative 
was  chosen  for  a  single  session  which  then  constituted  a 
Parliament,  and  he  went  straight  from  his  constituents 
to  Westminster  with  his  instructions  fresh  in  his 
memory.  And  this  close  relationship  was  never 
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interrupted  ;  representation  was  continuous  from 
the  day  of  election  till  the  day  that  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  when  the  representative  returned  to  his 
constituents  and  related  to  them  the  results  of  his 
parliamentary  labours  on  their  behalf. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  relationship  between 
electors  and  representatives  became  less  and  less 
intimate,  till  at  length  a  complete  estrangement  took 
place.  This  was  brought  about  (i)  by  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule  with  regard  to  residence,  thereby 
permitting  non-residents  to  become  representatives  ; 
(2)  by  the  violation  of  the  law  and  custom  of  pay- 
ment of  members,  which  placed  representation  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  men  of  wealth  ;  (3)  by  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  nomination  by  the 
Crown  and  by  the  territorial  magnates,  thus  thrusting 
upon  the  electors  representatives  they  dki  not  approve 
of;  (4)  by  the  purchase  of  seats,  which  demoralized 
alike  both  constituencies  and  representatives ;  (5)  by 
the  lengthening  of  the  duration  of  Parliament,  which 
practically  placed  representatives  beyond  the  control 
of  their  constituents.  This  last  change  rendered  the 
breach  between  the  representative  and  constituent 
bodies  complete. 

The  close  relationship  formerly  existing  between 
members  and  their  constituents  has  now  been  so 
long  interrupted  that  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of 
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the  true  principle  of  representation  ;  indeed,  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  may  be  said  to  have  been 
lost  to  us.  The  idea  of  delegation  or  agency  is 
no  longer  associated  with  the  term.  The  repre- 
sentative is  not  identified  with  his  constituents  by 
class  feelings  and  local  interests,  and  he  is  no 
longer  supposed  to  represent  their  sentiments  or 
opinions.  He  is  still  called  a  representative,  indeed, 
but  the  term  is  used  in  a  new  and  peculiar  sense. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  a  representative  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Queen  is  the  representative  of  the  British 
nation,  or  as  an  elector  is  the  representative  of  the 
non-electors  in  a  constituency  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is 
not  a  representative  at  all,  but  a  trustee.  This,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  the  new  meaning  attached 
to  the  term  representative  ;  and  if  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  ancient,  and  till  recent  times,  the 
acknowledged  functions  of  a  representative,  it  seems 
not  to  be  the  less  acceptable  on  that  account.1 

It  was  probably  some  such  idea  as  this  which 
Edmund  Burke  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  letter  to  the  electors  of  Bristol.  "  Parlia- 
ment," says  he,  "  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors, 
from  different  hostile  interests,  which  interests  each 
must  maintain,  as  an  agent  and  advocate  against 
all  agents  and  advocates;  but  Parliament  is  a  delibera- 

1  Hearn's  Gov.  of  Eng.,  p.  465. 
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tive  assembly  of  our  nation  with  one  interest,  that  of 
the  whole,  where  not  local  purposes,  local  prejudices 
ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good  resulting  from 
the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose  a 
member  indeed  ;  but  when  you  have  chosen  him, 
he  is  not  the  member  for  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament."  The  fallacy  of  this  view  is  con- 
densed in  the  last  sentence.  So  far  from  the 
member  for  Bristol  ceasing  to  be  the  member  for 
Bristol  as  soon  as  he  is  elected,  he  is  never  any- 
thing else  during  the  whole  time  he  is  in  Parliament. 
It  is  from  Bristol  that  he  derives  his  authority,  and 
though  it  cannot  dismiss  him  it  may  refuse  to  re- 
appoint  him  when  his  term  expires.  A  member  does 
not  divest  himself  of  his  procuratorial  character  when 
he  takes  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  is  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  virtue  of  being  a  representative,  and  he 
enters  Parliament  solely  with  a  view  to  carry  out  his 
representative  functions.  The  mere  transfer  of  his 
person  from  Bristol  to  Westminster  does  not  affect 
his  position  in  the  least.  True,  the  member  for 
Bristol  may  be  said  to  represent  the  whole  nation, 
but  only  in  the  same  sense  as  Bristol  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  the  collective 
voice  that  represents  the  nation,  and  the  individual 
voice  which  represents  the  constituency.  The  member 
for  Bristol  is  a  member  of  Parliament  because  he 
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represents  Bristol  ;  and  as  long  as  he  represents 
Bristol  he  continues  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  not  a  day  longer.  But  whether  as  a  representa- 
tive or  as  a  trustee  he  is  equally  bound  by  his  pledges 
or  instructions.  The  trustee  is  no  more  at  liberty 
to  act  as  he  pleases  than  is  a  delegate  or  an  agent. 
He  is  bound,  and  very  strictly  bound,  by  the  deed  of 
trust  under  which  he  acts,  and  any  deviation  from  the 
strict  letter  of  it  lays  him  open  to  severe  punishment. 
The  same  eminent  authority  presents  us  with  another 
picture  of  a  representative,  which  is  totally  different 
from  that  given  above.  In  a  speech  to  the  electors 
of  the  same  constituency,  Edmund  Burke  thus  de- 
scribes the  duties  which  he  performed  in  his  capacity 
of  representative : — "  My  canvass  of  you  was  not  on 
the  'Change,  nor  in  the  county  meetings,  nor  in  the 
clubs  of  this  city.  It  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
it  was  at  the  Custom  House  ;  it  was  at  the  Coun- 
cil ;  it  was  at  the  Treasury ;  it  was  at  the  Admiralty. 
I  canvassed  you  through  your  affairs,  and  not  your 
persons.  I  was  not  only  your  representative  as  a 
body,  I  was  the  agent,  the  solicitor  of  individuals  ; 
I  ran  about  wherever  your  affairs  would  call  me  ;  and, 
in  acting  for  you,  I  often  appeared  rather  as  a  ship- 
broker  than  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  There  was 
nothing  too  laborious  or  too  low  for  me  to  under- 
take." In  this  case  where  the  theory  is  not  con- 
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sistent  with  the  practice,  I  prefer  the  practice  to  the 
theory.  The  duties  here  enumerated  were  not  exactly 
such  as  pertain  to  a  national  representative,  but 
were  clearly  those  of  the  member  for  Bristol.  They 
were  the  duties  of  an  agent,  and  they  were  of  so 
extensive  and  laborious  a  character  that  only  a  man 
who  entertained  a  high  sense  of  his  responsibility  to 
his  constituents  could  have  undertaken  them  with 
any  satisfaction  to  himself. 

The  analogy  between  the  position  of  a  representa- 
tive and  an  agent  or  a  delegate  is  complete,  but  there 
is  no  analogy  between  the  position  of  a  representative 
and  that  of  a  trustee.  A  representative  takes  his 
instructions  direct  from  his  principals,  for  whom  he 
acts  ;  a  trustee  receives  his  authority  from  a  testator, 
and  acts  not  for  him,  but  for  a  third  person.  A 
representative  is  appointed  for  a  terminable  period 
and  his  appointment  may  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  ;  a  trustee's  appointment  is  for  life,  and  is  usually 
irrevocable.  No  doubt  a  representative  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  trust ;  but  so  is  a  delegate,  so  is  an  agent,  so  is 
any  one  who  carries  a  message  from  one  person  to 
another. 

The  position  of  a  representative  or  delegate  I 
hold  to  be  a  highly  honourable  and  responsible  one. 
He  is  entrusted  with  vast  power  for  good  or  for  evil. 
He  has  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  constitu- 
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ents  so  far  as  he  can ;  but  there  is  a  large  field  outside 
the  limits  of  his  instructions  where  his  constituents 
can  exercise  no  control  and  offer  no  advice.  He  is 
free  to  speak  and  vote,  even  on  the  strictest  procura- 
torial  principles,  on  a  thousand  questions  on  which  it 
is  impossible  for  his  constituents  to  give  him  any 
directions.  But  it  is  not  so  much  in  what  he  is  per- 
mitted as  in  what  he  has  in  his  power  to  do  that 
makes  his  position  so  responsible.  He  may  abuse 
the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  may  violate  every  pledge 
he  has  made;  he  may  neglect  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents ;  he  may  refuse  to  carry  out  their  instructions ; 
he  may  make  a  corrupt  compact  with  ministers  ;  and 
by  his  aid  the  nation  may  be  plunged  into  war,  the 
treasury  impoverished  and  the  country  brought  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  All  this  he  has  in  his  power  to 
do  because  he  is  trusted  by  his  constituents.  But 
because  he  is  trusted  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
only  a  trustee,  or  that  he  has  abandoned  his  functions 
as  a  representative.  His  responsibilities  are  not 
incompatible  with  his  position  as  representative  but 
are  inseparable  from  that  position. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  views  enter- 
tained by  members  of  Parliament  at  the  present  day 
in  regard  to  their  relations  with  their  constituents.  In 
their  parliamentary  and  extra-parliamentary  utter- 
ances they  are  particularly  reticent  on  this  subject. 
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But  they  almost  to  a  man  repudiate  the  idea  of  being 
delegates  or  agents.  Some  of  them  even  go  further 
and  refuse  to  give  pledges  to  their  constituents. 
Even  Macaulay  took  up  this  position.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  electors  of  Edinburgh  he  tells 
them  distinctly  that  he  will  not  pledge  himself  in 
any  way.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  to  add  a  few  words 
touching  a  question  which  has  lately  been  much 
canvassed  ;  I  mean  the  question  of  pledges.  In  this 
letter,  and  in  every  letter  which  I  have  written  to  my 
friends  at  Leeds,  I  have  plainly  declared  my  opinions. 
But  I  think  it,  at  this  conjuncture,  my  duty  to  declare 
that  I  will  give  no  pledges.  I  will  not  bind  myself 
to  make  or  to  support  any  particular  motion.  I  will 
state  as  shortly  as  I  can  some  of  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  form  this  determination.  The\ 
great  beauty  of  the  representative  system  is  that  it  \ 
unites  the  advantages  of  popular  control  with  the 
advantages  arising  from  a  division  of  labour.  Just 
as  a  physician  understands  medicine  better  than  an 
ordinary  man ;  just  as  a  shoemaker  makes  shoes  better 
than  an  ordinary  man,  so  a  person  whose  life  is  passed 
in  transacting  affairs  of  State  becomes  a  better  states- 
man than  an  ordinary  man.  In  politics,  as  well  as 
every  department  of  life,  the  public  have  the  means  of 
checking  those  who  serve  it.  If  a  man  finds  that  he 
derives  no  benefit  from  the  prescription  of  his  physi- 
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cian,  he  calls  in  another.  If  his  shoes  do  not  fit  him, 
he  changes  his  shoemaker.  But  when  he  has  called 
in  a  physician  of  whom  he  hears  a  good  report,  and 
whose  general  practice  he  believes  to  be  judicious,  it 
would  be  absurd  in  him  to  tie  down  that  physician  to 
order  particular  pills  and  particular  draughts.  While  he 
continues  to  be  the  customer  of  a  shoemaker,  it  would 
be  absurd  in  him  to  sit  by  and  mete  every  motion  of 
that  shoemaker's  hand.  And  in  the  same  manner  it 
would,  I  think,  be  absurd  in  him  to  require  positive 
pledges,  and  to  exact  daily  and  hourly  obedience 
from  his  representative.  My  opinion  is,  that  electors 
ought  at  first  to  choose  cautiously ;  then  to  confide 
liberally  ;  and,  when  the  term  for  which  they  hav 
selected  their  member  has  expired,  to  review  his 
conduct  equitably,  and  to  pronounce  on  the  whole 
taken  together."1 

The  position  here  taken  up  is  a  peculiar  one. 
A  person  seeks  election,  or  permits  himself  to  be 
put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  a  constituency, 
and  the  electors  naturally  ask  him  to  show  his  cre- 
dentials or  to  state  his  qualification  for  the  position 
to  which  he  aspires.  In  reply  they  are  told  that  their 
request  is  an  improper  one,  and  are  refused  any 
information  on  the  subject  ;  and  as  a  reason  for  such 
refusal  it  is  explained  that  a  man  may  dismiss  his 

1  G.  O.  Trevelyan's  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 
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physician  if  he  found  he  derived  no  benefit  from  his 
prescriptions,  or  he  may  change  his  shoemaker  if  he 
made  shoes  which  did  not  fit  him,  and  so  they  must 
deal  with  their  representative  and  elect  him  without 
asking  any  impertinent  questions.  Unfortunately  the 
electors  cannot  change  their  representative  as  they 
can  their  physician  when  his  prescriptions  fail,  or  their 
shoemaker  after  his  first  misfit.  If  they  could  the 
parallel  might  hold  good ;  but  the  present  system 
does  not  permit  the  electors  to  take  their  represen- 
tatives on  trial  or  to  dismiss  them  on  the  first  occasion 
that  they  show  their  unfitness  for  the  position  which 
they  occupy. 

Pledges  at  the  hustings  are  considered  objection- 
able, because  they  are  supposed  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  the  independent  judgment  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. But  the  claim  to  independence  is  incom- 
patible with  the  representative  character,  while  pledges 
of  some  kind  are  absolutely  indispensable  at  every 
election.  If  no  pledges  were  given  an  appeal  to  the 
country  would  be  a  meaningless  ceremony.  Every 
such  appeal  is  made  on  some  issue  or  issues  more 
or  less  distinct,  or  the  whole  proceeding  is  an  ab- 
surdity. The  constituencies  are  asked,  and  they 
are  assumed  to  express,  their  opinions  on  the 
questions  submitted  to  them,  and  candidates  are 
supposed  to  put  these  questions  before  them.  No 
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doubt  a  candidate  may  shirk  the  real  issue  before  the 
country.  He  may  appeal  on  a  side  issue,  or  he  may 
put  a  false  one  before  the  electors,  but  nevertheless 
appeal  he  must  on  some  question  or  other,  or  he 
cannot  be  elected  ;  and  that  view  of  the  question, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  he  places  before  the 
electors,  and  which  meets  with  their  approval,  to  that 
view  of  the  question  he  pledges  himself,  and  so  far 
as  that  view  of  that  particular  question  is  concerned 
he,  if  elected,  is  delegated  by  his  constituents  to  do 
his  best  to  carry  into  effect. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  a  representa- 
tive, there  is  one  qualification  which  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  he  should  possess.  He  must  reflect  the 
opinions  of  his  constituents  on  all  questions  of  public 
policy  which  come  before  Parliament.  There  is  a 
vague  idea  afloat  that  in  some  sort  of  way  a  member 
may  represent  his  constituents  without  reference  to 
their  opinions.  The  notions  of  trust,  responsibility,  and 
personal  character  of  the  representative  have  got  so 
mixed  up  in  some  people's  minds  that  the  principle  of 
representation  is  completely  lost  sight  of.  To  gain 
what  is  called  "  the  confidence  of  the  electors "  is 
considered  the  main  thing,  no  matter  by  what  means 
this  may  be  secured.  But  it  would  be  a  burlesque 
upon  representative  institutions  to  suppose  that  a 
member  can  possess  the  confidence  of  his  constituents 
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and  not  reflect  their  opinions.  Representation  is  a 
mental  act ;  it  is  the  presentation  or  reproduction  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  another  person  ;  and  before  one 
person  can  represent  another  person  he  must  first 
know  what  the  opinions  of  that  other  person  are. 
A  representative  is  a  substitute  ;  he  stands  in  the 
place  of,  and  acts  for  another  person.  But  one  man 
cannot  act  for  another  unless  he  knows  what  that 
other  would  do  were  he  acting  for  himself.  In  other 
words  he  requires  to  know  the  motives  which  actuate 
that  other  person,  or  what  influences  his  motives, 
namely,  his  principles  and  beliefs.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  representative  body,  not  because  every 
individual  member  of  it  represents  the  opinions  of  the 
whole  nation,  but  because  members  in  the  aggregate 
represent  those  opinions.  "  The  virtue,  spirit,  and 
essence  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  says  Burke,  "con- 
sists in  its  being  the  express  image  of  the  feelings  of 
the  nation" ;  and  where  the  House  does  not  express  the 
feelings  of  the  nation,  it  does  not  represent  it.  In  the 
same  way  when  a  member  of  the  House  misinterprets 
the  feelings  of  his  constituents,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  represents  them  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

But  a  representative  must  not  only  represent 
opinions,  but  he  must  represent  existing  opinions. 
Representation,  if  it  exists,  is  in  the  present,  not  in 
the  past  tense.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  representa- 
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tive  to  hold  the  opinions  that  his  constituents  enter- 
tained at  the  time  of  his  election  if  the  latter  do  not 
hold  the  same  opinions  now  ;  or  for  the  latter  to  hold 
the  same  views  now  as  at  the  time  of  election  if  the 
former  has  abandoned  them.  In  neither  case  could 
there  be  any  proper  representation.  Representation 
must  be  co-extensive  with  membership.  It  must  be  . 
uninterrupted  and  continuous.  A  representative 
should  represent  his  constituents  not  once  in  seven 
years,  but  every  year  and  all  through  the  year.  If  the 
electors  can  exercise  the  franchise  only  once  in  seven 
years,  and  if  they  are  powerless  to  influence  the  votes 
of  their  representatives  in  Parliament  in  the  interval, 
representation  must  be  regarded  as  practically  sus- 
pended during  that  period.  There  must  therefore  be 
some  means  of  bringing  members  under  the  control 
of  their  constituents,  of  dismissing  them  when  they 
cease  to  be  representatives,  in  the  same  way,  in  fact, 
as  a  man  would  change  his  physician  or  his  shoemaker 
when  his  pills  or  his  shoes  turned  out  to  be  failures. 
If  the  electors  could  dismiss  those  members  who  had 
violated  their  pledges,  or  who  had  refused  to  carry  out 
instructions,  or  who  misrepresented  them  on  any 
question,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference how  long  a  Parliament  lasted,  as,  be  its 
duration  longer  or  shorter,  it  would  always  be  in 
accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  electors. 
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But  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  electors 
may  also  be  suspended,  or  held  in  abeyance,  when 
there  has  been  no  change  of  opinion  either  on  the 
part  of  a  representative  or  of  his  constituents.  The 
world  does  not  stand  still  in  the  interval  between 
two  general  elections.  New  questions  turn  up  every 
day  that  require  to  be  disposed  of,  and  some  of 
these  may  be  of  vast  importance.  On  these  ques- 
tions it  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  the  views 
of  the  electors  should  be  known  and  represented 
in  Parliament.  But  on  these  the  electors  may 
never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  an 
opinion.  At  the  general  election  which  gave  Lord 
Beaconsfield  a  majority,  the  Eastern  question  was 
not  heard  of,  there  was  no  disturbance  in  South 
Africa,  and  no  demand  for  a  scientific  frontier  for 
India.  All  these  questions  arose  during  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  administration,  and  on  not  one  of  them 
were  the  constituencies  consulted.  How,  then,  could 
it,  with  any  appearance  of  truth,  be  said  that  the 
Parliament  which  supported  the  Beaconsfield  govern- 
ment on  these  questions  represented  the  country  ? 
So  far  as  concerned  these  questions,  at  all  events, 
representation  was  practically  suspended  till  the  fol- 
lowing general  election  which  replaced  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  office.  True,  the  Constitution  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  The  sovereign 
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may  dissolve  Parliament  before  the  expiration  of  its 
ordinary  term  of  existence  if  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  country 
on  any  question  of  policy.  But  as  the  sovereign 
acts  on  the  advice  of  ministers,  and  ministers  never 
recommend  the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament  in  which 
they  have  a  working  majority,  the  value  of  the  remedy 
may  be  easily  understood.  If,  however,  members 
were  held  responsible  to  their  constituents  during  the 
whole  term  for  which  they  were  elected,  there  would 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  them  on  any  im- 
portant question,  nor  would  there  ever  be  any  urgent 
necessity  for  an  extraordinary  appeal  to  the  country, 
as  Parliament  and  the  country  would  always  be  in 
accord. 

This  right  of  appeal  is  itself  a  recognition  of 
what  I  contend  for,  as  the  Crown,  whenever  it  dis- 
solves Parliament  because  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
country,  by  that  very  act  acknowledges  the  principle 
of  the  continuity  of  representation.  Parliament  itself 
also  practically  acknowledges  the  same  principle  on 
every  occasion  that  it  defers  to  public  opinion  or  gives 
way  to  outside  pressure ;  and  the  fact  that  this  pres- 
sure is  applied  in  an  unconstitutional  manner  rather 
strengthens  my  argument  than  otherwise,  as  we  must 
assume  that  Parliament  would  prefer  this  pressure  to 
be  applied  in  a  constitutional  manner  if  provision 
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were  made  for  the  purpose.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  extra-parliamentary  utterances. 
Every  member  of  Parliament  who  asks  for  a  vote  of 
confidence  at  a  public  meeting  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  electors  to  control  their  representatives.  He 
says,  in  effect,  "  this  is  a  question  on  which  you 
have  not  been  consulted,  and  as  I  cannot  wait  till 
the  general  election  in  order  to  ascertain  your  opinion 
in  a  constitutional  way,  I  shall  take  the  next  best 
thing — the  opinion  of  this  meeting."  Earl  Derby  put 
this  view  of  the  matter  very  clearly  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion. In  returning  thanks  for  the  House  of  Lords  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Civil  Engineers  in  March,  1880,  Earl 
Derby  said — "  Only  a  generation  ago  Parliament  had, 
not  merely  the  legislative  power,  which  it  still  neces- 
sarily retains,  but  also  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  dis- 
cussions conducted  on  all  important  national  affairs. 
Now  that  monopoly  has  gone  under  the  yearly  in- 
creasing competition  of  the  platform  and  the  news- 
paper press.  I  have  often  thought  how  it  would 
astonish  a  politician  of  the  days  of  Canning  and 
Castlereagh  if  he  could  rise  from  his  grave  and  see 
what  has  been  going  on  now  for  some  years  past. 
He  would  see  ministers  and  ex-ministers,  and  all  the 
most  notable  politicians  of  the  country  attacking  one 
another,  and  defending  themselves  not  merely  at 
election  times,  but  every  year,  and  all  the  year 
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through,  on  provincial  platforms,  discussing  most 
difficult  and  the  most  important  questions  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  before  electors  and  non-electors, 
and  addressing  not  a  limited  public,  but  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  There  may  be  abuses  attending  upon 
the  system,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  main 
it  is  an  enormous  advantage.  We  do  not  speak 
merely  to  Parliament  or  to  the  public  once  in  seven 
years,  but  to  the  whole  nation  continually,  and  we 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  guided  by  their  judgment  as 
to  the  course  which  shall  be  followed.  For  my  part, 
I  rejoice  at  that,  because  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
public  that  is  called  in  to  deliberate  and  to  actively 
participate  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  the 
more  nearly  we  approach  to  that  which  in  the  idea 
of  all  is  a  benefit,  namely,  a  self-governed  country." 
The  great  advantage  of  the  system  to  which  Lord 
Derby  calls  attention  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  affords 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  discussing  important 
questions  from  day  to  day  as  they  arise  ;  and  if  the 
opinions  expressed  in  this  manner  were  really  the 
opinions  of  the  country,  and  Parliament  were  really 
guided  by  them,  we  should  have  a  system,  although 
an  altogether  unconstitutional  one,  of  continuous 
representation.  If  septennial  elections  are  practically 
useless  for  ascertaining  the  current  public  opinion, 
which  Lord  Derby  tacitly  admits,  it  is  evident  no 
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great  advantage  would  be  gained  by  shortening  the 
term  of  Parliament  unless  important  public  questions, 
could  be  held  over.  But  questions  of  this  nature,  as 
a  rule,  cannot  be  held  over,  and  in  these  days  of 
telegraphs,  railways,  and  ocean  steamships,  they  are 
always  coming  to  the  fore.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  such  questions  should  not  be  dealt  with 
as  they  arise,  and  in  a  constitutional  way.  If  we  wish 
to  preserve  the  Constitution,  we  must  amend  it  as  soon 
as  its  defects  have  been  discovered  ;  and  as  far  as  it  is 
defective  in  the  present  instance  it  can  very  easily  be 
remedied.  What  is  wanted  is  a  system  of  continuous 
representation  ;  and  one  very  simple  and  efficient  way 
of  obtaining  it  is  by  providing  that  the  constituencies 
shall  have  the  same  power  over  their  representatives 
which  the  Crown  exercises  over  Parliament,  namely, 
the  power  of  dismissal. 

There  is  another  objection  to  periodical  elections 
held  at  long  intervals.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  anything  like  certainty  the  meaning  of  a 
verdict  pronounced  at  such  an  election,  as  there  are 
invariably  several  issues,  and  one  and  the  same  answer 
is  returned  to  all  of  them.  We  know  which  side  gets 
the  votes,  but  we  do  not  know,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining,  why  they  were  given.  And  the  ex- 
planation is  obvious  enough.  At  every  general 
election,  and  especially  at  an  election  held  after  a 
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long  interval,  there  is  necessarily  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  questions  of  various  kinds  and  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  which  are  usually  presented  in  dif- 
ferent aspects  to  the  electors  by  the  several  candidates 
who  solicit  their  votes.  One  candidate  may  make 
one  subject  the  main  issue,  while  another  candidate 
may  ignore  that  and  give  prominence  to  another 
question  which  the  previous  candidate  thought  of  no 
importance.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  parties 
may  present  different  issues  to  the  country,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  election  when  Lord  Beaconsfield 
put  forward  one  and  Lord  Hartington  another.  But 
in  addition  to  all  this,  another  element  of  confusion  in- 
variably presents  itself.  The  question  of  the  personal 
fitness  of  candidates  will  obtrude  itself  in  a  manner 
more  or  less  prominent  at  every  contest,  and  the 
electors  will  always  favour  a  candidate  who  is  per- 
sonally popular,  who  is  a  fluent  speaker,  who  has  in- 
fluence in  the  House  or  with  the  government  of  the 
day  ;  and  a  certain  proportion  of  them  will  vote  for 
him  on  these  grounds  alone,  quite  irrespective  of  his 
views  on  any  question  of  state  policy.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  verdict  of  every  election  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Scarcely  two  persons  can  be  met  with  who 
are  agreed  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Gladstone  ministry  in  1874.  It  is  only  when  a 
single  issue  can  be  put  before  the  country,  and  the 
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personal  element  evolved  altogether,  that  anything  like 
an  accurate  opinion  can  be  arrived  at.     But  this  is 
clearly  an   impossibility  under  the  present   system, 
when  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  questions  are  all 
jumbled  up  together.     Fortunately  a  single  issue  can 
be  put  before  the  electors  as  easily  as  before  a  public 
meeting.    The  personal  element  can  also  be  eliminated 
on  these  occasions  by  reserving  for  periodical  general 
elections  the  choice  of  candidates,  who  could  then 
be  selected  on  account  of  their  personal  fitness  alone. 
In  appointing  a  representative  to  a  foreign  court  per- 
sonal qualifications  are  alone  taken  into  consideration. 
An  ambassador  is  not  appointed  because  his  opinions 
accord  with  those  of  his  minister,  for  the  minister 
would  of  course  assume  that  the  representative  would 
be  guided  by  his  instructions.     The  appointment  is 
made  first,  the  instructions  come  afterwards.     If  the 
same  principle  were  adopted  in  electing  parliamentary 
representatives   there   could    be   no   confounding   of 
personal  qualifications  with  questions  of  state  policy  ; 
and  if  the  latter  were  left  to  the  constituencies  to 
be  dealt  with  singly,  each  question  as  it  arose,  there 
would  then  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
votes  recorded,  as  the  electors  would  be  able  to  give 
a   distinct   answer  to   each  question   on   the   voting 
papers  while  the  subject  was  fresh  in  their  memory 
and  at  the  precise  time  their  decision  on  it  was  re- 
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quired.  In  order  to  carry  out  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  however,  some  organization  would  be  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  electors. 

At  present  the  electors  have  no  system  of  organiza- 
tion. There  is  no  central  body  in  any  constituency 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  elections,  or  for  acting 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  electors  and 
candidates  or  constituencies  and  their  members. 
Each  elector  acts  by  and  for  himself  in  choosing  a 
candidate,  without  reference  to  any  other  elector  ; 
and  each  candidate  appeals  directly  to  each  indi- 
vidual elector,  without  previous  consultation  with  any 
organization  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  constituents. 
Electors  and  candidates  are  alike  free  to  act  as  they 
please,  and  they  usually  make  the  fullest  use  of  their 
freedom  in  this  respect.  There  are  no  means  of 
stopping  sham  candidates  from  being  put  forward. 
There  is  no  care  taken  to  prevent  unsuitable  candi- 
dates presenting  themselves,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  prevent  such  candidates  from  being  elected.  There 
is  also  no  board  or  committee  through  which  the  con- 
stituency may  communicate  with  their  representatives, 
or  representatives  with  their  constituency ;  there  is 
therefore  no  means  whereby  the  constituents  can,  as 
a  body,  officially  convey  instructions  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

A  different  state  of  things  prevailed  in  the  early 
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days  of  our  parliamentary  history.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  borough  and  city  constituencies,  at  all 
events,  a  complete  system  of  organization  existed 
both  for  electing  parliamentary  representatives  and  for 
communicating  with  them  after  election.  The  borough 
representatives  were  chosen  by  the  borough  council 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  general  body  of  electors  ;  and 
the  borough  council  was  also  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  general  body  of  electors  and  their 
parliamentary  representatives.  But  all  this  is  now 
changed.  The  village  community,  the  old  system  of 
concentration  of  functions  in  the  local  body 
inherited  from  our  Aryan  forefathers,  is  gone  and 
can  never  be  revived.  One  by  one  the  political  and 
administrative  functions  of  these  local  bodies  have 
been  taken  from  them,  till  the  mere  shadow  of  their 
former  selves  only  remains.  The  police  are  now  under 
the  control  of  the  county  authorities ;  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  has  been  handed  over  to  the  poor- 
law  guardians ;  the  board  of  waywardens  maintain 
the  village  roads ;  and  questions  of  health  and 
education  have  been  remitted  to  separate  boards 
each  of  which  has  its  own  special  duties  allotted  to 
it.  This  is  the  new  system  that  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  old.  Instead  of  concentration  there  has  been 
differentiation  of  functions ;  instead  of  one  body  per- 
forming a  multiplicity  of  duties,  the  various  duties  are 
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now  performed  by  a  multiplicity  of  bodies  who  have 
no  relation  to  each  other.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
differentiation  in  local  matters,  why  not  have  it  in 
politics  also  ?  We  want  local  political  organizations 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  village  and  borough 
system.  The  framework  of  such  an  organization  is  to 
be  found  in  the  system  of  indirect  election  which  was 
practised  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  political  history. 
It  was  by  indirect  election  that  the  recognitors  of  the 
grand  assizes  were  chosen  ;  it  was  by  indirect  election 
that  the  Church  chose  its  representatives  for  convoca- 
tion ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  process,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  burgesses  and  citizens  elected  their 
mayors  and  their  parliamentary  representatives.  An 
analogous  system  exists  in  Scandinavia  and  nearly 
all  the  German  States  at  the  present  day.  In  these 
countries  the  mode  of  election  is  indirect;  the  general 
body  of  electors  first  choose  delegates,  and  the 
delegates  elect  the  representatives  for  their  national 
assemblies.  In  Norway,  for  instance,  one  in  fifty 
voters  in  towns,  and  one  in  a  hundred  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, choose  a  delegate,  and  the  delegates  afterwards 
meet  and  elect  the  representatives  for  the  Storthing. 
Some  such  delegated  power  as  this,  which  can  speak 
on  behalf  and  with  the  authority  of  the  whole  body  of 
electors,  is  what  is  required.  Both  the  English  and 
the  continental  systems  are  objectionable  as  they 
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stand  ;  the  first,  because  the  delegated  body  were 
elected  primarily  for  local  purposes,  and  it  is  not 
advisable  to  combine  local  and  political  functions 
in  the  same  body ;  the  second,  because  it  is  a  tempo- 
rary organization,  whose  functions  are  restricted  to 
the  election  of  parliamentary  representatives  and 
becomes  defunct  as  soon  as  the  elections  are  over. 
An  organization  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  electors 
generally,  not  only  at  election  times  but  during  the 
whole  term  that  Parliament  is  sitting,  is  what  is  wanted. 
A  body  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  electors  of  each 
constituency,  could  perform  all  the  political  functions 
of  the  early  borough  and  city  councils,  while  it  would 
be  free  from  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  them.  Such  a  body  would  be  a  medium  of 
communication  between  candidates  and  electors  for 
arranging  times  and  places  of  meeting  and  for  advising 
the  sitting  member  as  to  the  views  of  the  constituency 
on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  But  it  should 
exercise  no  control  over  the  representatives.  That 
power  should  rest  with  the  electors  alone,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  whereby  their  votes  might  be 
taken  when  the  member  disputed  the  judgment  of  the 
board.1 

1  The  advantage  of  a  body  of  the  kind  referred  to,  even  when  it  is 
non-official,  was  strikingly  shown  by  an  episode  which  occurred  during 
the  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  On  this  occasion  the  Con- 
servatives had  recourse  to  their  usual  tactics,  when  in  a  minority,  of 
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I  have  entered  into  these  details  because  they 
may  help  to  solve  a  difficulty  which  to  many  persons 
may  seem  insuperable.  For  my  part,  I  can  see  no 
means  of  reconciling  representative  institutions  with 
popular  government,  unless  on  the  supposition  that 
the  constituents  exercise  uninterrupted  control  over 
their  representatives.  Independence  on  the  part  of 
the  representatives  is  not  only  incompatible  with  the 
representative  idea  but  with  the  principle  of  popular 

moving  innumerable  amendments  in  committee,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson,  one  of  the  reforming  members  for  the  City  of  London  (then 
a  thoroughly  Liberal  constituency),  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  an 
amendment  to  save  the  borough  of  Appleby  from  disfranchisement. 
His  constituents,  however,  regarded  his  vote  on  that  occasion  as  an 
act  of  treason  against  his  party ;  and  the  livery  of  London,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  constituency,  summoned  him  before  them,  and 
distinctly  informed  him  that  he  was  sent  into  Parliament  to  support  the 
bill  as  it  stood,  and  not  such  portions  of  it  only  as  he  approved  of. 
The  result  of  the  meeting  was,  that  Mr.  Thompson  expressed  his  sincere 
regret  for  his  vote,  pleading  that  such  a  prostration  of  body  and  mind 
had  seized  him,  owing  to  the  fatigues  arising  from  his  close  attendance 
at  the  House,  that  he  had  committed  an  inadvertence,  and  promised 
that  in  future  he  would  vote  against  every  proposal  to  alter  the  bill 
which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  government.  The  meeting  accepted 
his  protestations  and  promises,  and  concluded  by  passing  the  following 
resolution  : — "That  the  meeting  of  the  livery  of  London,  after  a  full 
and  complete  inquiry  into  the  vote  of  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson 
relative  to  the  borough  of  Appleby,  and  his  explanation  of  the  same, 
are  of  opinion  that  he  acted  therein  inadvertently,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson  having  renewed  his  pledge  to  give  entire  support  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  this  meeting  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  continue  their 
confidence  in  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  City  of  London  in  Parliament."  The  action  of  the  livery  had  the 
desired  effect.  Neither  Mr.  Thompson  nor  any  other  member  of  the 
reform  party  after  this  ventured  to  support  any  amendment  on  the  bill 
not  sanctioned  by  the  government. 
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government.  Popular  government  can  only  exist 
where  the  people  can  exercise  control  over  their 
representatives  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. It  has  therefore  been  my  endeavour  to  pre- 
sent some  scheme  which  would  combine  the  principle 
of  representation  with  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people ;  and  in  no  other  way  can  this  be  done, 
in  my  opinion,  than  by  recognizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  right  of  the  constituent  body  not  only  to 
elect,  but  to  instruct,  and,  if  necessary,  to  dismiss 
their  representatives  at  any  time  they  may  think 
proper. 

Is  it  considered  hard  on  a  member  to  be  taken  to 
task  in  this  manner  by  his  constituents  ?  It  is  not 
the  member  that  has  to  be  considered  so  much  in 
such  a  case,  however,  as  his  constituents.  What  is  he 
if  he  does  not  truly  represent  them  but  an  impostor  ? 
What  little  sympathy  there  may  be  to  spare,  there- 
fore, in  such  a  case,  should  be  bestowed  on  the  victims 
and  not  on  the  victimized.  The  marvel  to  me  is  that 
any  member  should  desire  to  hold  his  seat  if  he  had 
even  a  suspicion  that  he  had  no  moral  right  to  it. 
That  there  are  many  members  in  every  Parliament 
that  suspect,  and  many  more  that  know,  that  they  do 
not  honestly  represent  the  views  of  their  constituents 
is,  unfortunately,  a  matter  beyond  dispute. 

But   it  would  not  follow  that  a  member  and  a 
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constituency  would  part  company  whenever  there 
was  any  difference  of  opinion  between  them.  Absolute 
uniformity  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Even 
on  the  leading  question  of  the  day,  a  constituency 
might  not  insist  on  uniformity.  I  can  imagine  a 
case  of  a  member  being  retained  even  when  he  differed 
from  his  constituents  on  a  very  important  question. 
If  a  member  has  rendered  good  service  to  his  country 
and  his  views  in  the  main  are  in  accordance  with 
those  of  his  constituents,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  what  the  result  would  be.  All  that  I  insist  upon 
is  that  the  constituency  should  have  the  option  of 
retaining  their  member  or  his  vote. 

I  shall  no  doubt  be  told  that  it  would  be  derogatory 
for  a  representative  to  hold  a  position  of  dependence 
such  as  I  have  described.  But  how  it  would  be 
derogatory  is  a  question  to  which  no  explicit  answer 
is  ever  forthcoming.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
dignity,  but  very  little  of  the  duties  of  a  representative. 
The  position  of  an  ambassador  is  surely  as  dignified 
as  that  of  a  representative — he  is,  in  fact,  a  representa- 
tive in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  ;  yet  an  ambassador 
holds  his  appointment  at  the  pleasure  of  his  minister. 
The  authority  to  dismiss  is  the  complement  to  the 
power  to  appoint ;  if  it  is  not  derogatory  for  a  repre- 
sentative to  receive  his  appointment  from  his  con- 
stituents, it  cannot  be  derogatory  to  be  called  upon 
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by  the  same  authority  to  resign  it.  A  representative 
can  suffer  no  indignity  in  submitting  himself  to  his 
constituents  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  suffer  both  in 
dignity  and  in  honour  if  he  retained  his  seat  in 
defiance  of  their  wishes.  It  can  be  no  discredit  to  a 
representative  to  hold  his  seat  on  the  same  terms  as 
ministers  hold  office.  Ministers  do  not  consider  it 
derogatory  to  be  called  upon  to  resign  their  portfolios 
whenever  they  have  lost  the  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment. Even  Parliament  itself  may  be  dismissed  at  a 
moment's  notice,  although  elected  for  a  definite  period ; 
but  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  dissolution  being  derogatory, 
although  it  may  be  both  inconvenient  and  expensive. 
A  representative  cannot  reasonably  complain  if  he  is 
treated  no  worse  than  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  or  no 
better  than  the  Assembly  to  which  he  considers  it  an 
honour  to  belong. 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  electoral  control 
would  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  deliberative 
functions  of  the  representative.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  representative  has  full  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  judgment  within  as  well  as  without  the 
limits  of  his  instructions.  A  parliamentary  represen- 
tative cannot  be  converted  into  a  machine  because  he 
is  bound  by  his  instructions,  any  more  than  can  an 
agent  or  an  ambassador  under  similar  circumstances. 
His  instructions  may  be  definite  as  to  the  ends,  but 
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not  as  to  the  means  to  obtain  them.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  him,  but  he  must 
do  the  best  he  can,  leaving  his  constituents  to  be 
the  judge  of  his  conduct.  His  instructions  extend 
only  to  his  general  policy  ;  the  framing  of  measures 
for  embodying  that  policy  will  be  left  to  himself. 
Outside  the  scope  of  his  instructions  there  is  also 
ample  room  and  verge  enough.  Only  as  far  as  they 
are  known  to  him  is  he  bound  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  his  constituents  ;  in  all  else  he  must  follow  what 
his  judgment  dictates.  The  cabinet  is  an  executive 
body,  but  it  is  also  deliberative.  Nevertheless  its 
executive  acts  must  be  approved  of  by  Parliament. 
The  practice  we  have  seen  is  common  enough  for 
ministers  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  by  a  resolu- 
tion, or  a  series  of  resolutions.  But  ministers  do  not 
resign  if  their  resolutions  are  condemned.  They  in 
effect  ask  for  instructions  when  they  present  their 
resolutions  ;  and  if  they  did  not  accept  them  when 
offered  they  would  immediately  be  met  by  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence.  If  ministers,  therefore,  are  not 
prevented  by  instructions  from  Parliament  from 
exercising  their  judgment,  why  should  ordinary 
members  be  considered  to  be  placed  in  a  false 
position  by  instructions  from  their  constituents  ? 

The    advantages    of    the    system    proposed    are 
numerous  and  manifest.     It  would  secure  continuity 
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of  representation  ;  it  would  prevent  sudden  changes  in 
the  composition  of  Parliament  ;  it  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  elections,  and  it  would  certainly  make  members 
more  truly  representative  of  their  constituents  than 
they  now  are,  or  pretend  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  secure  continuity  of  re- 
presentation. It  would  give  us  all  the  advantages  of 
annual  Parliaments  without  the  worry  and  incon- 
venience of  them.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for 
dissolving  Parliament  before  its  usual  term  had  ex- 
pired, whatever  that  might  be,  for  as  members  would 
be  always  in  accord  with  their  constituents  so  would 
Parliament  be  always  in  accord  with  the  country.  I 
can  understand  the  objection  to  annual  Parliaments, 
on  account  of  their  trouble  and  expense.  But  the 
same  objection  holds  good  against  periodical  elections 
generally  if  they  are  not  necessary,  and  some  other 
objections  as  well.  Why,  for  instance,  should  all  the 
members  of  the  House  be  turned  adrift  whenever  a  few 
have  proved,  or  are  suspected  of  having  been,  unfaith- 
ful to  their  trust  ?  Why  should  the  innocent  suffer  with 
the  guilty,  the  many  punished'for  the  misconduct  of  the 
few  ?  It  would  be  far  better  if  the  constituencies  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  members  called  upon  them 
to  resign  and  quietly  replaced  them  by  men  whom  they 
could  trust.  In  this  manner  the  constituencies  would 
keep  Parliament  in  accord  with  public  opinion,  by  re- 
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moving  from  time  to  time  those  members  who  did 
not  possess  their  confidence  and  replacing  them  by 
others  who  did.  Instead  of  an  inanimate  machine 
which  had  to  be  periodically  set  in  motion  Parliament 
would  become  a  living  organism  in  which  the  process 
of  secretion  and  accretion  would  be  continually  going 
on,  an  organism  in  which  there  could  be  no  decay  as 
all  its  parts  would  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  renewal. 

In  the  second  place,  there  would  be  no  sudden  or 
wholesale  displacement  of  members  or  parties  as  at 
present  after  a  general  election,  to  be  followed  by  a 
reaction  and  perhaps  the  replacement  of  the  old 
members  at  the  next  general  election.  Whatever 
changes  took  place  would  be  effected  quietly  and 
gradually.  At  present  the  country  stakes  too  much 
on  a  single  issue.  A  general  election  sometimes 
produces  startling  results  and  serious  embarrassments. 
The  occasion  of  a  general  election  is  also  a  period 
of  great  excitement.  The  pent  up  feelings  of  years 
then  find  vent  and  calm  deliberation  is  out  of  the 
question.  There  are  old  scores  with  old  members  who 
seek  re-election,  there  are  the  competing  claims  of 
rival  candidates,  there  are  local  and  national  ques- 
tions which  had  been  accumulating  for  years,  all  of 
them  demanding  immediate  settlement.  The  interest 
which  the  public  take  in  politics  should  be  permanent, 
not  periodical.  Instead  of  being  spread  over  the 
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whole  term  of  Parliament,  it  is  now  contracted  into 
as  many  days  as  an  election  lasts ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  election  is  over  the  public  immediately  relapse 
into  a  state  of  apathy,  and  often  of  despondency,  till 
the  next  general  election.  If  members  held  their  seats 
during  good  behaviour  all  this  would  be  instantly 
changed.  The  electors,  on  the  one  hand,  would  feel 
their  responsibilities  increased  ;  they  would  take  a 
keener  interest  in  political  events ;  they  would  keep 
a  more  watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
and  on  the  votes  of  their  representatives.  The  repre- 
sentative, on  the  other  hand,  would  be  compelled  to 
cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance  with  his  constituents  ; 
he  would  learn  to  understand  their  wishes  and  consult 
their  interests ;  and  if  he  differed  from  them  on  any 
important  question,  he  would  know  that  either  he  must 
convince  them  of  their  errors  or  they  must  convert 
him  to  their  way  of  thinking.  Members  would  then 
take  good  care  that  their  constituents  were  properly 
informed  on  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 
There  would  be  constant  intercourse  and  exchange 
of  views  between  them  ;  the  old  relationship  which 
has  been  long  broken  up  would  be  restored,  and  there 
would  be  something  like  a  community  of  sentiment 
and  opinion  between  them. 

In  the  third  place,  the  cost  of  elections  would  be 
greatly  reduced.     A  seat  in  Parliament  would  not  be 
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worth  the  money  which  is  now  paid  for  it.  It  would 
not  pay  the  territorial  and  monetary  interest  to  invest 
large  sums  in  obtaining  seats  the  tenure  of  which  was 
insecure.  A  seat  in  Parliament  would  be  a  tenancy 
at  will,  not  a  leasehold,  a  distinction  which  many 
of  the  present  members  profess  to  be  unable  to 
understand  but  which  they  would  keenly  appreciate 
if  brought  home  to  themselves. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  composition  of  the  House 
would  be  vastly  improved.  Representation  would 
not  be  monopolized  by  one  class  of  the  community 
as  it  is  at  present.  There  have  been  many  changes 
in  the  Constitution  since  the  first  Reform  Bill  was 
passed.  The  suffrage  has  been  widely  extended  ;  the 
rotten  boroughs  have  been  disfranchised ;  the  large 
centres  of  population  have  a  fair  share  of  repre- 
sentation ;  the  ballot  has  at  length  become  law,  and 
bribery  at  elections,  although  still  carried  on,  is  severely 
punished  when  discovered.  But  the  composition  of 
the  representative  chamber  is  much  the  same  as  it 
was.  before  these  changes  took  place.  The  landed 
interest  still  predominates  there ;  "  the  great  govern- 
ing families  "  still  monopolize  all  the  highest  honours 
and  offices  of  state.  The  working  classes  largely 
preponderate  amongst  the  electors,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  representative  belonging  to  these 
classes  in  Parliament.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  we 
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were  told  by  Conservative  prophets,  would  "give  a 
clear  majority  of  votes  in  a  clear  majority  of  constitu- 
encies to  the  men  who  Bhad  no  other  property  than 
the  labour  of  their  hands  ;"  but  the  prediction  has 
not  been  verified.  The  omnipotence  of  Parliament 
is  not  yet  theirs.  The  whole  of  the  lower  middle 
class  now  enjoy  the  franchise,  but  it  is  of  no  advan- 
tage to  them.  Their  representatives  in  Parliament 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  tenant 
farmers  are  a  numerous  and  ought  to  be  an  influen- 
tial body,  but  they  were  able  to  return  only  some 
half  dozen  members  at  the  last  general  election. 
The  same  stereotyped  class  of  candidates  we  have  been 
so  long  familiar  with  continue  to  present  themselves, 
and  the  farmers  and  tradesmen,  and  "  the  men  who 
have  no  other  property  than  the  labour  of  their  hands/' 
continue  to  elect  them  as  of  old.  The  cost  of  an 
election  is  so  great  that  none  but  wealthy  men  can 
afford  to  contest  a  seat.  All  attempts  to  introduce 
the  representatives  of  the  struggling  classes  into 
Parliament  have  signally  failed.  An  analysis  of  the 
present  House  of  Commons — certainly  the  most 
unconservative  we  have  yet  had — shows  that  the  great 
majority  of  that  assembly  belong  to  the  territorial 
and  monetary  class ;  two  classes,  perhaps,  in  a  social 
point  of  view,  but  one  politically.  It  was  surely 
never  anticipated  that  this  would  be  the  outcome 
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of  all  the  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform  which 
has  been  carried  on  almost  uninterruptedly  for  half  a 
century.  During  that  time,  it  is  true,  the  people  have 
vanquished  their  opponents  in  many  a  severe  contest ; 
but  what  advantage  has  it  been  to  them  while  the 
enemy  is  left  in  possession  of  the  citadel?  They 
have  been  running  after  the  shadow  and  leaving  the 
substance.  They  have  been  fighting  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  forgetting  that  the  franchise  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  If  the  government  is  to  be 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  representatives 
should  be  chosen  from  all  classes.  We  had  class 
representation  in  the  early  Parliaments,  but  then  all 
classes  were  fairly  represented.  The  freeholders 
were  represented  by  freeholders,  citizens  by  citizens, 
burgesses  by  burgesses.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
class  which  now  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  parliamentary 
representation,  possesses  all  the  talents  and  all  the 
virtues  of  the  community.  If  those  constituting  this 
class  abandoned  their  policy  of  obstruction  and 
honestly  attempted  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  with  a  view  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
community,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  they 
give  no  indication  of  such  a  purpose.  To  them  a 
seat  in  Parliament  is  only  valued  as  a  means  of 
obstructing  popular  schemes  of  reform.  To  them 
every  change  is  an  innovation  ;  every  measure  for  the 
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material  advancement  of  those  beneath  them  in  the 
social  scale  is  denounced  as  class  legislation,  or  con- 
fiscation, which  means  interference  with  the  interests 
of  another  class.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  countries  teaches  that  government  by  a  class  is 
practically  government  for  a  class.  If  the  electors 
will  choose  their  representatives  from  the  class  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  them,  whose  interests  are 
opposed  to  theirs,  and  who  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  possession  of  power;  they  cannot  expect, 
and  they  do  not  deserve,  any  other  kind  of  treatment 
in  the  future  than  they  have  received  in  the  past  from 
the  men  whom  they  have  shouldered  into  power. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF   MINISTERS. 

THE  cabinet  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  corporate  body  and 
not  a  mere  aggregation  of  individual  ministers.  Its 
members  stand  or  fall  together.  There  is  no  getting 
rid  of  one  minister  without  parting  with  all.  Parlia- 
ment cannot  express  its  disapproval  of  the  conduct 
of  an  individual  minister  if  his  colleagues  approve 
of  it  without,  at  the  same  time,  censuring  the  whole 
administration.  The  cabinet  thus  constituted  arranges 
the  business  of  Parliament,  selects  the  measures  to  be 
laid  before  it,  and  determines  what  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  country.  And  all  these  important  matters  are 
transacted  in  secret.  No  one  outside  the  cabinet 
circle  knows  anything  about  the  intentions  of  min- 
isters before  the  assembling  of  Parliament.  The 
House  is  not  consulted  beforehand  about  the  business 
that  is  to  be  laid  before  it ;  not  even  the  supporters  of 
the  ministry  know  anything  about  the  measures  to 
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be  introduced,  although  they  cannot  be  carried  with- 
out their  consent.  At  the  opening  of  each  session 
ministers  announce  their  policy,  and  their  supporters 
accept  what  is  laid  before  them,  often  without  a 
murmur.  The  opposition  will  be  dissatisfied  of  course 
with  whatever  bill  of  fare  the  government  may  pro- 
vide, but  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  minority 
in  the  House,  they  submit  to  their  fate  with  the 
best  grace  they  can.  The  House  can  get  no  more 
or  no  better  measures  than  ministers  are  pleased  to 
place  before  it.  Their  policy  must  be  accepted  or 
rejected  as  a  whole.  There  can  be  no  picking  or 
choosing.  The  ministry  may  go  too  far,  or  not  far 
enough ;  their  policy  may  be  good  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  bad  beyond  it,  but  the  House  cannot  take 
the  good  and  reject  the  bad  part  of  their  scheme.  In 
all  this  the  supporters  of  the  ministry  are  as  much 
ignored  as  the  opposition.  They  may  not  altogether 
approve  of  the  measures  submitted  to  them  ;  they 
may  see  their  way  to  improve  them  in  many  respects, 
but  they  dare  not  touch  them.  They  must  accept  the 
ministerial  scheme  as  a  whole  or  adopt  the  extreme 
course  of  joining  with  their  natural  enemies  and  turn 
out  the  ministry.  Their  choice  is  often  between  two 
evils,  a  bad  measure  or  a  bad  ministry ;  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  will  sacrifice  their  convictions 
rather  than  turn  their  friends  out  of  office. 
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Such  is  the  theory  of  responsible  government  as 
laid  down  by  the  best  constitutional  authorities.  Par- 
liament is  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  of  the  day. 
The  House  has  to  submit  to  all  the  whims  and  short- 
comings of  ministers  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  friends 
of  the  government  are  no  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
the  opposition.  Although  they  exist  by  the  favour  of 
their  supporters,  it  is  made  to  appear  as  if  ministers 
were  conferring  rather  than  accepting  an  obligation 
by  retaining  office.  Indeed  the  relation  of  ministers 
to  their  supporters  is  altogether  peculiar.  It  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  friendship  between  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  the  Princess  Anne,  where  all  the 
loyalty  was  on  the  side  of  the  mistress,  and  all  the 
haughty  airs  on  the  side  of  the  waiting-woman.  Of 
course  ministers  could  not  conduct  themselves  as  they 
do  were  they  only  ministers,  and  not  also  members  of 
a  cabinet.  Their  strength  lies  in  their  unity.  They 
can  do  as  a  cabinet  what  they  would  not  dare  to 
attempt  as  individual  ministers.  The  unity  of  the 
cabinet  or  corporate  responsibility  of  ministers,  is 
the  key-stone  of  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  parlia- 
mentary government.  As  long  as  ministers  can  com- 
mand a  compact  majority  of  the  House,  they  are 
unassailable.  The  ministerial  rank  and  file  form  a  well 
disciplined  army,  with  the  premier  as  leader,  in  which 
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every  member  obeys  the  word  of  command.  The 
organization  is  most  effective,  whether  for  purposes  of 
offence  or  of  defence.  "  The  first  duty  of  an  English 
minister,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  "is  loyalty  to  his  party,"1 
and  loyalty  to  its  chief  is  the  first  duty  of  the  party. 
Ministers  need  be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  the 
fate  of  their  measures,  therefore,  so  long  as  they  can 
manage  to  keep  their  party  together.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  under  such  circumstances,  ministers 
pay  far  more  attention  ,to  conciliate  their  friends, 
than  to  the  preparation  of  their  measures  or  to  the 
administration  of  their  departments  ? 

But  is  this  servile  submission  of  Parliament  to  the 
dictation  of  the  cabinet  quite  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  representative  government  ?  The  House 
of  Commons  is  a  representative  body,  and  its  members 
are  supposed  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
on  all  matters  affecting  their  constituents  and  the 
country  at  large.  But  they  have  placed  before  them 
on  entering  the  House  the  business  to  be  done  and 
the  measures  to  be  passed,  which  they  are  expected 
to  agree  to  without  adding,  altering  or  abstracting 
anything,  and  about  which  they  have  not  even  been 
consulted.  They  are,  it  is  true,  allowed  the  right  of 
free  discussion  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they 
are  free  to  vote  as  their  consciences  may  dictate  or 

1  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  p.  390. 
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as  their  constituencies  may  direct.  Questions  of  policy 
cannot  be  discussed  on  their  merits  as  long  as  they 
involve  the  existence  of  ministers,  and  the  principle 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  representative  institutions, 
namely,  the  right  of  the  constituent  body  to  be  heard 
in  Parliament,  is  practically  ignored.  It  is  true  private 
members  have  the  right  of  introducing  measures ;  but 
the  time  set  apart  for  private  members'  business  is  so 
limited  and  is  hampered  by  so  many  restrictions, 
that  the  privilege  is  of  very  little  use.  Private 
members'  nights  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  nights 
when  members  may  freely  absent  themselves  ;  and  as 
a  rule  no  business  is  done  on  these  occasions  as  both 
sides  of  the  House  agree  to  ignore  measures  intro- 
duced by  private  members.  If,  therefore,  the  business 
of  Parliament  is  arranged  for  it  by  ministers,  and 
members  have  only  the  option  of  accepting  or  reject- 
ing what  ministers  provide  for  them,  what  becomes  of 
the  deliberative  functions  of  Parliament  ?  It  is  plain 
that  Parliament  plays  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  representative  body 
is  elected  not  by  one  but  by  a  large  number  of 
separate  constituencies,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
particular  wants,  grievances,  and  opinions,  which  can 
only  be  formulated  after  the  whole  body  of  represen- 
tatives have  met  and  conferred  together.  But  now 
Parliament  has  its  work  cut  out  for  it  before  it  has 
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an  opportunity  of  consulting.  It  is  the  function  of 
Parliament  not  merely  to  confirm  or  reject  but  to 
deliberate  and  resolve,  on  all  matters  which  the  con- 
stituencies, through  their  representatives,  may  think 
proper  to  lay  before  it.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
representative  functions  of  Parliament  are  altogether 
ignored  by  the  cabinet.  The  wishes  of  the  constituent 
body  are  treated  with  contemptuous  indifference. 
What  is  the  use  of  our  elaborate  electoral  system  if 
the  representatives  which  the  constituencies  send  to 
Parliament  are  to  have  their  mouths  closed,  or  are 
only  allowed  to  affirm  or  to  negative  what  ministers 
are  pleased  to  propose  ?  Ministers  have  no  special 
facilities  for  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  country. 
They  know  no  more  than  the  ordinary  members  of 
the  House  what  the  country  wants.  The  opinions  of 
the  country  can  only  be  discovered  after  Parliament 
has  assembled  and  the  representatives  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  views.  In  dictating 
to  Parliament  the  terms  on  which  they  will  hold 
office,  ministers  are,  therefore,  assuming  a  position 
to  which  they  have  no  manner  of  right ;  they  are 
usurping  the  functions  of  Parliament  itself. 

This  system  of  corporate  responsibility  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment but  it  is  at  variance  with  constitutional  law 
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and  usage.  It  is  contrary  to  constitutional  law, 
which  recognizes  the  right  of  Parliament  to  control 
administration ;  and  it  is  at  variance  with  parlia- 
mentary usage,  which  requires  that  the  political  head 
of  every  important  department  should  have  a  seat  in 
either  House,  as  a  recognition  that  he  is  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  its  proper  administration. 
Parliament  has  the  right  to  control  the  adminis- 
tration not  merely  of  the  government  as  a  whole,  but 
of  every  department  of  state.  According  to  the 
dictum  of  Earl  Russell  "  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment constitute  the  great  council  of  the  King,  and 
upon  whatever  subject  it  is  his  prerogative  to  act,  it  is 
the  privilege  and  even  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
inquire."  *  In  conformity  with  the  report  of  a  select 
committee  to  search  for  precedents  on  the  subject, 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1784,  resolved  "that  it  is 
constitutional  and  agreeable  to  usage  for  the  House 
of  Commons  to  declare  their  sense  and  opinions  re- 
specting the  exercise  of  every  discretionary  power 
which,  whether  by  act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  is 
vested  in  any  body  of  men  whatsoever  for  the  public 
service." 2  Four  years  afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  on  a  motion  for  inquiring  into  the 
Admiralty  on  a  certain  matter,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  premier, 

1  English  Constitution,  p.  150. 

2  Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  534-571. 
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said  : — "  That  the  House  had  a  constitutional  power 
of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  any  department  of 
the  government,  with  a  view  either  to  censure  or 
punishment,  was  unquestionable ;  and  whenever  a 
case  was  made  out,  strong  enough  to  warrant  a  sus- 
picion of  abuse  that  deserved  either  censure  or  punish- 
ments, he  should  even  hold  it  to  be  the  indispensable 
duty  of  the  House  to  proceed  to  inquire."  Mr. 
Fox  on  the  same  occasion  observed  that  "  it  was  the 
constitutional  province  and  the  undoubted  duty  of  the 
House  to  watch  over  the  executive  departments,  and, 
when  they  had  come  to  suspect  abuse,  to  institute  an 
inquiry,  with  a  view  either  to  censure  or  punish- 
ment." 1  In  1863,  Earl  Derby  declared  it  to  be  an 
established  maxim  that  "  every  act  done  by  the 
responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown  having  any  politi- 
cal significance  is  a  fit  subject  for  comment,  and,  if 
necessary,  for  censure  in  either  House  of  Parliament," 
and  Earl  Grey  entirely  coincided  with  this  doctrine.2 
If  the  theory  of  corporate  responsibility  be  correct, 
then  any  attempt  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  any  department  would  be  frustrated  at 
once  by  the  cabinet  demanding  an  expression  of  con- 
fidence in  the  ministry  as  a  whole. 

1  Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  277-281. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  clxxi.  pp.  1720,  1728;  also  Russell's  Eng.  Const., 
P.  157. 
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Corporate  responsibility  is  also  inconsistent  with 
established  usage.  Every  important  department  of 
state  must  be  presided  over  by  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  every  such  minister  must  have  a  seat  in 
either  House  of  Parliament.  By  this  means  each 
department  is  brought  under  the  purview  of  either 
House.  The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  enable  Parlia- 
ment to  interrogate  ministers  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  several  departments  with  a  view 
to  censure  or  punishment  if  necessary.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  if  the  cabinet  holds  itself  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  all  its  members,  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  the  ministerial  heads  of 
departments  being  in  Parliament,  as  the  presence  of 
one  minister  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  his  colleagues 
would  be  quite  sufficient. 

Ministers  at  the  present  day  occupy  a  peculiarly 
anomalous  position.  They  try  to  face  both  ways, 
and  profess  a  divided  responsibility.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  equally  responsible  to  the  Crown,  and 
to  Parliament.1  But  they  cannot  be  both.  They 
cannot  be  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  at  the  same 
time  ministers  of  Parliament.  Responsibility  must 
centre  somewhere,  in  some  one  person  or  body,  not 
in  two.  There  can  only  be  one  supreme  and  sovereign 

1  "  They  are  responsible  to  the  king  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Parlia- 
ment on  the  other."     May,  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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power  in  any  state.  We  might  as  well  say  that  the 
king  is  absolute  and  at  the  same  time  responsible  ;  or 
that  Parliament  is  responsible  and  irresponsible  at  the 
same  time.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determining 
to  whom  ministers  are  responsible.  Lord  Macaulay 
has  clearly  defined  the  relative  position  of  ministers 
to  Parliament  in  the  following  oft-quoted  passage : — 
"The  ministry,"  he  says,  "is,  in  fact,  a  committee 
of  leading  members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  but  it  consists  exclusively  of 
statesmen,  whose  opinions  on  the  pressing  questions 
of  the  time  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  the 
members  of  this  committee  are  distributed  the  great 
departments  of  the  administration.  Each  minister 
conducts  the  ordinary  business  of  his  own  office  with- 
out reference  to  his  colleagues.  But  the  most  im- 
portant business  of  every  office,  and  especially  such 
business  as  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
Parliament,  is  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  ministry  (or  rather,  it  should  be  observed,  of 
that  section  of  the  ministry  which  is  known  as  the 
cabinet  council).  In  Parliament  the  ministers  are 
bound  to  act  as  one  man  on  all  questions  relating  to 
the  executive  government.  If  one  of  them  dissents 
from  the  rest  on  a  question  too  important  to  admit  of 
a  compromise,  it  is  his  duty  to  retire.  While  the 
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ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parliamentary 
majority,  that  majority  supports  them  against  opposi- 
tion and  rejects  every  motion  which  reflects  on  them 
or  is  likely  to  embarrass  them.  If  they  forfeit  that 
confidence,  if  the  parliamentary  majority  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  patronage  is  distributed,  with 
the  way  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  used, 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple.  It  is  not  ^necessary 
that  the  Commons  should  take  upon  themselves  the 
business  of  administration,  that  they  should  request 
the  Crown  to  make  this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man 
a  judge,  to  pardon  one  criminal  and  to  execute 
another,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis,  or 
to  send  an  expedition  to  a  particular  place.  They 
have  merely  to  declare  that  they  have  ceased  to  trust 
the  ministry  and  to  ask  for  a  ministry  which  they  can 
trust."1 

A  great  deal  of  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  ministers  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Nominally, 
no  doubt,  their  appointment  rests  with  the  sovereign, 
but  virtually  they  arc  appointed  by  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Commons  can  at  any  time,  by  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  or  of  censure,  compel  ministers 
to  resign,  and  although  the  sovereign  appoints  their 

1  Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  435,  436. 
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successors,  the  House  may  withdraw  its  confidence 
from  them  also,  and  compel  the  Crown  to  seek 
for  new  men  whom  it  approves  of.  Thus  by  an 
exhaustive  process  of  rejection  the  House  has 
practically  the  appointment  of  ministers  in  its  own 
hands.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  on  a  recent 
occasion  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  inconvenience 
of  the  present  system.  On  the  22nd  December,  1851, 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  popular 
in  the  House  at  this  time  as  he  was  afterwards  in  the 
country,  was  removed  from  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary  in  Lord  Russell's  administration  by  com- 
mand of  the  Queen,  for  exceeding  his  authority  in 
writing  an  important  despatch  without  submitting  it 
for  the  approval  of  the  sovereign  before  forwarding  it 
to  its  destination.  In  the  following  February  the 
House  ,met,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  ministry 
were  defeated  upon  an  amendment,  proposed  by  the 
dismissed  minister,  on  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  local  militia,  and  on  the  23rd 
of  the  same  month  their  resignation  was  announced. 
Instead  of  sending  for  the  mover  of  the  amendment, 
however,  the  Queen  instructed  Earl  Derby  to  form  a 
ministry.  He  unfortunately  succeeded,  and  the  first 
Derby  ministry  then  took  office,  although  it  was 
admitted  that  they  were  in  a  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  A 
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dissolution  followed,  but  the  new  Parliament  was  not 
any  more  favourable  to  ministers  than  the  old,  and 
after  being  defeated  on  their  financial  policy  on  the 
1 7th  December,  they  resigned,  having  held  office  little 
more  than  nine  months.  On  the  27th  of  the  same 
month  Lord  Aberdeen  succeeded  in  forming  a 
ministry,  which  held  office  till  the  1st  of  February, 
1855,  when  they  resigned  in  consequence  of  an 
adverse  vote  on  the  Crimean  war.  Again  the  Queen 
had  recourse  to  Earl  Derby,  and  afterwards  to  Earl 
Russell,  each  of  whom  failed  to  form  a  ministry;  and, 
having  tried  every  leading  statesman  and  every 
possible  combination,  her  majesty  at  length  sent  for 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  became  premier  in  two 
administrations,  which  held  office  altogether  for  nearly 
ten  years.  Had  the  appointment  to  the  premiership 
been  left  with  the  House  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  would  have  nominated  Lord  Palmerston  in  1852, 
and  two  changes  of  ministry  and  one  dissolution 
would  have  been  avoided.  The  three  years  during 
which  Lord  Palmerston  lay  under  the  Queen's  dis- 
pleasure were  years  of  bad  administration,  as  wit- 
ness the  conduct  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  were 
utterly  barren  of  legislative  measures  of  any  kind 
whatsoever. 

The   prerogative   of  the  Crown   to   appoint   and 
dismiss  ministers  can  only  be  exercised  at  the  present 
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day  within  certain  clearly  defined  limits.  The  sovereign 
may  appoint  his  ministers,  but  the  ministers  he  may 
appoint  must  receive  the  approval  of  Parliament. 
The  sovereign  may  dismiss  his  ministers,  but  Parlia- 
ment may  compel  him  to  re-appoint  them.  It  is  with 
Parliament,  therefore,  that  the  real  power  rests,  and 
Parliament  might  as  well  appoint  them  first  as  last. 
Of  late  years  the  Queen  has  waived  her  prerogative  so 
far  as  regards  the  appointment  of  ordinary  members 
of  the  cabinet.  The  usual  practice  at  the  present 
day  is  for  the  sovereign  to  appoint  the  premier, 
leaving  the  premier  to  select  his  own  colleagues. 
And,  indeed,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  the  forming  of  a  cabinet  if  the  sovereign 
interfered  with  the  premier  in  his  selection.  The 
Crown  has,  however,  on  two  occasions  abandoned  its 
prerogative  even  as  regards  the  appointment  of  the 
premier. 

It  was  long  held  as  a  maxim  by  the  Whigs  that 
ministers,  and  especially  the  premier,  should  be 
nominated  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party ;  and 
owing  to  his  adherence  to  this  maxim  the  Prince 
Regent  was  unable  to  reconstruct  a  ministry  in  1812. 
The  difficulty  of  forming  a  ministry  on  that  occasion 
was  so  unsurmountable  that  the  members  of  the 
existing  ministry  were  commanded  to  elect  their  own 
premier,  which  they  did,  their  choice  falling  on  Lord 
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Liverpool,  who  was  accordingly  appointed.  Again, 
on  the  premiership  becoming  vacant  on  Lord  Liver- 
pool's death  the  king  forwarded  a  minute  to  the 
cabinet  stating,  "that  his  majesty  is  desirous  of  retain- 
ing all  his  present  servants  in  the  stations  which  they 
at  present  fill,  placing  at  their  head  in  the  station 
vacated  by  Lord  Liverpool  some  peer  professing 
opinions  upon  which  his  majesty's  confidential  servants 
may  agree,  of  the  same  principles  as  Lord  Liverpool." 
The  result  of  these  negotiations  was  that  ministers 
elected  Mr.  Canning  as  the  premier.1 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  Parliament  appointed 
ministers  there  could  be  no  appeal  from  Parliament 
to  the  country,  and  in  such  a  case  a  ministry  might 
be  retained  in  office  which  the  country  disapproved 
of.  But  an  assembly  subject  to  the  control  of.  the 
constituent  body  could  never  be  at  variance  with 
the  country ;  and  to  appeal  from  Parliament  to  the 
country  in  such  a  case  would  be  like  asking  the 
country  to  repeat  the  verdict  it  had  already  pro- 
nounced. Under  a  properly  constituted  representa- 
tive system,  therefore,  the  necessity  for  an  appeal 
would  seldom  arise.  In  any  case,  however,  the  Crown 
could  exercise  its  prerogative  in  this  respect  in  the 
same  way  as  it  does  now,  although  its  exercise  is 
always  liable  to  great  abuse.  A  dissolution  is  a 

1  Todd's  Par!.  6"0z/.,  vol.  i.  pp.  218,  221,  225. 
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violent,  almost  a  revolutionary,  proceeding.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  coercion.  It  was  so  used  by  the  Crown 
in  times  past  to  get  rid  of  refractory  Parliaments,  and 
ministers  occasionally  resort  to  it  now  in  order  to 
punish  their  parliamentary  opponents.  A  dissolution, 
moreover,  is  promised  or  granted  on  the  advice  of 
ministers,  who  do  not  always  carry  it  immediately  into 
execution.  A  wary  minister  will  sometimes  delay  an 
appeal  to  the  country  till  he  thinks  the  turn  of  events 
will  secure  him  a  more  favourable  hearing ;  and  if 
ministers  are  all  the  time  lying  under  a  vote  of 
censure,  the  Crown  places  itself  in  an  unpleasant 
and  unconstitutional  position  by  thus  permitting  the 
government  to  be  carried  on  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  expressed  will  of  Parliament. 

Under  the  system  of  Government  by  Cabinet 
the  real  governing  power  in  the  state  is  the  premier. 
He  is  in  fact  the  government.  All  the  power  which 
was  formerly  divided  between  the  king  and  his 
Parliament  is  now  concentrated  in  the  premier.  He 
selects  his  own  colleagues  ;  he  appoints  them  their 
several  departments  ;  he  dictates  the  policy  of  the 
cabinet  and  of  the  country.  Nay  more,  he  actually 
nominates  his  successor,  as  it  is  now  customary  for 
the  sovereign  to  ask  the  outgoing  premier  who  should 
be  sent  for  to  form  a  new  ministry.  It  is  the  power 
to  appoint  his  colleagues  that  gives  the  premier  the 
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predominating  influence  that  he  has  in  the  cabinet, 
and  consequently  in  Parliament,  which  compels  him 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them  when  they  are  attacked, 
and  which  gives  political  unity  to  the  ministry.  As 
Parliament  has  conceded  him  the  right  to  select  his 
colleagues,  it  cannot  now  interfere  between  them  and 
him  without  first  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  selec- 
tion. 

Parliament  having  established  its  right  to  control 
the  executive,  directly  by  a  vote  of  censure  or  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  and  indirectly  by  rejecting 
their  measures,  it  has  only  now  to  follow  the  logical 
consequences  of  its  action  by  proceeding  to  nominate 
their  successors.  The  king's  government  must  be 
carried  on.  If  Parliament  can  signify  its  disapproval 
of  one  ministry,  it  can  surely  mark  its  approval  of 
another.  This  need  not  be  considered  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  royal  prerogative.  In  one  respect  the 
proposal  is  rather  for  an  extension  than  a  limitation 
of  the  prerogative.  At  present  the  sovereign  selects 
the  premier  only,  and  it  is  proposed  that  he  should 
have  something  to  say  about  the  premier's  colleagues 
also.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that  some 
advice  should  be  offered  as  to  the  selection.  At 
present  the  sovereign  takes  the  advice  of  the  out- 
going premier  (who  by  the  way  is  the  very  last  persbn 
whose  advice  should  be  asked  on  such  occasions), 
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and  all  that  is  now  proposed  is  that  he  should  take 
the  advice  of  Parliament  instead.  We  can  even 
imagine  this  to  be  a  proceeding  that  would  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  sovereign.  It  would  certainly 
relieve  him  from  a  serious  responsibility,  and  at 
times  from  great  embarrassment.  Those  who  may 
affect  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing  should 
remember  that  there  are  good  Whig  and  other  prece- 
dents for  such  a  course.  The  only  objection  to  the 
Whig  precedents  is  that  they  go  too  far,  for  it  was 
the  members  of  the  Whig  party  and  not  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  which,  in  the  days  of  Whig  supre- 
macy, nominated  the  cabinet.  They  should  remem- 
ber that  the  "  great  governing  families,"  Whig  and 
Tory  alike,  allowed  the  sovereign  no  choice  in  the 
appointment  of  ministers  outside  their  own  select 
circle,  and  that  these  families  practically  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  high  offices  of  state  for  generations. 
They  should  remember  that  as  far  back  as  the  15 
Edward  III.,  the  Parliament  of  that  day,  known  in 
history  as  the  Good  Parliament,  not  only  nominated 
but  actually  appointed  the  king's  council,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  other  high  officers  of  state,  and  also  the 
judges.  They  should  also  remember  that  in  more 
recent  times  the  sovereign  has  had  to  surrender  a 
prerogative  of  infmitively  more  importance  to  him, 
and  far  dearer  to  the  royal  mind,  than  this.  I  mean, 
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of  course,  the  right  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  cabinet 
and  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  country.  George  III. 
clung  to  this  prerogative  to  the  very  last  day  of  his 
life,  and  nothing  would  make  him  consent  to  forego 
it.  He  threatened  over  and  over  again  to  abdicate 
and  leave  the  country  rather  than  give  way  one  hair's- 
breadth  on  this  point.  The  nomination  of  his  min- 
isters was  a  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  this.  A 
sovereign  might  well  forego  his  right  to  select  and 
even  to  appoint  ministers  so  long  as  he  could  impose 
on  them  his  own  policy.  Having  surrendered  the 
substance  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  up  the 
shadow.  Formerly  ministers  were  really  the  servants 
of  the  sovereign.  They  were  appointed  by  him,  and 
were  responsible  to  him  alone,  and  his  policy  was  their 
policy.  Not  only  was  the  existence  of  the  cabinet 
formerly  unknown  to  the  law,  but  the  individual 
members  of  it  were  not  even  represented  in  Parliament 
till  comparatively  recent  times,  and  all  deliberations 
in  the  cabinet  were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign.  But  all  this  is  now  changed.  Cabinet 
meetings  are  no  longer  held  in  the  royal  presence. 
It  is  even  considered  necessary  that  the  sovereign 
should  be  expressly  excluded  from  its  deliberations, 
in  order  that  the  cabinet  may  be  able  to  arrive 
at  impartial  conclusions  on  matters  which  come 
before  it. 

P3 
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The  nomination  of  the  executive  by  Parliament 
would,  in  my  opinion,  bring  about  a  vast  and  bene- 
ficial change  in  the  government  of  the  country.  It 
would  put  an  end  to  the  dominating  influence  of  the 
premier  and  destroy  the  unity  of  the  cabinet.  Parlia- 
ment could  then  remove  at  pleasure  any  minister 
whose  conduct  it  disapproved  of.  It  would  have  the 
selection  of  ministers  in  its  own  hands,  and  the  best 
men  from  both  sides  of  the  House  would  be  eligible 
for  office  in  the  same  way  as  the  speaker  is  now.1 
The  selection  would  not  be  from  one  section  of  Parlia- 
ment but  for  all  sections,  and  the  ministry  would  re- 
present all  shades  of  opinion.  At  present  one  half  of 
the  best  men  in  Parliament  are  permanently  excluded 
from  office. 

There  would  also  be  a  possibility  of  differentiating 
the  functions  of  administration  and  legislation.  Both 
kinds  of  functions  are  now  exercised  by  the  cabinet. 
Ministers  attempt  too  much  when  they  undertake  to 
administer  the  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide legislative  measures,  for  a  great  empire.  The 
functions  of  administration  are  sufficiently  onerous 
and  important  to  engage  their  undivided  attention. 
By  relieving  them  of  the  business  of  legislation,  which 

1  The  speakership  is  no  longer  a  political  office.  Mr.  Brand  has 
been  elected  speaker  by  three  successive  governments,  in  1872,  1874, 
and  again  in  1880. 
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properly  belongs  to  Parliament,  there  would  be  some 
chance  of  obtaining  an  efficient  system  of  depart- 
mental supervision  ;  while  by  leaving  Parliament  un- 
hampered by  considerations  of  changes  of  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  able  to  devote  itself  zealously  to 
the  work  of  legislation.  If  the  heads  of  departments 
found  it  necessary  to  recommend  legislation,  their 
proposals  would,  no  doubt,  be  impartially  considered 
by  Parliament.  In  this  as  in  other  matters  ministers 
would  take  their  instructions  from  Parliament,  not 
Parliament  from  ministers,  as  at  present.  Probably 
it  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  time 
of  the  House  being  wasted  in  discussing  the  various 
proposals  which  might  be  introduced  by  private 
members,  to  appoint  a  legislative  committee  to  ex- 
amine and  report,  as  is  now  done  in  France  and  in 
several  continental  states  where  parliamentary  govern- 
ment exists. 

The  whole  system  of  party  government  could  in 
this  manner  be  quietly  and  effectually  got  rid  of. 
There  would  then  be  no  striking  at  ministers  through 
their  policy ;  no  rejecting  of  good  measures  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  government.  Members 
would  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  measures  on  their 
merits,  or,  at  all  events,  without  permitting  party 
questions  to  influence  them.  There  would  be  no 
weak  governments,  and  no  danger  to  the  liberties 
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of  the  people  from  too  strong  ones.  As  ministers  would 
not  be  appointed  because  they  belonged  to  a  party, 
there  would  be  no  motive  for  turning  them  out  of 
office.  They  would  be  in  deed  and  in  truth  the 
ministers,  not  the  masters  of  Parliament. 

Parliament  would  also  be  able  to  exercise  an 
effective  control  over  every  department  of  state,  as 
each  member  of  the  executive  would  be  directly  and 
exclusively  responsible  to  it.  If  friendly  relations 
with  a  foreign  power  were  imperilled  by  a  bellicose 
minister,  if  the  commissariat  were  mismanaged,  if  the 
army  were  improperly  officered,  if  unsuitable  persons 
were  appointed  to  the  bench  or  the  magistracy,  the 
offending  minister  would  alone  be  held  accountable 
to  Parliament.  There  would  be  no  secrecy,  no 
screening  of  colleagues  ;  the  public  would  know,  in 
every  instance,  who  was  to  blame  for  the  mismanage- 
ment ;  the  delinquent  alone  would  be  liable  to 
censure  or  punishment,  and  the  administration  of 
affairs  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  efficient  and 
capable  men. 

Such  a  change  as  is  here  indicated  ought  to 
specially  commend  itself  to  the  conservative  mind. 
The  present  system  is  almost  too  revolutionary  in 
its  character  and  tendencies.  A  change  of  ministers 
is  absolutely  a  change  of  rulers.  It  means  the  retire- 
ment, sometimes  sudden  and  always  inconvenient,  of 
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one  set  of  masters,  and  their  replacement  by  another 
set.  It  means  more  than  this.  It  means  the  over- 
throw of  one  set  of  masters  and  the  substitution  of 
another  set  holding  diametrically  opposite .  opinions 
on  almost  every  question  of  the  day.  It  means, 
therefore,  a  complete  and  entire  reversal  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  the  country.  It  means  also  a 
change  in  the  method  of  administration.  The  new 
ministers  bring  with  them  into  office  new  ideas  and 
new  habits,  and  may  undo  in  an  hour  arrangements 
for  carrying  on  the  business  which  may  have  taken 
their  predecessors  years  to  elaborate.  What  would 
be  thought  if  the  managers  of  a  factory,  of  a  school, 
of  a  prison,  or  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  if  they  changed 
their  officials  after  this  fashion  ?  What  method  of 
administration,  what  kind  of  discipline,  could  be 
carried  out  under  such  conditions  ?  Only  a  nation 
habituated  for  centuries  to  self-government,  could 
withstand  the  strain  of  such  a  vicious  system. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  our  process  of  legislation  is  slow,  tedious,  and 
laborious ;  that  some  of  the  most  necessary  and 
valuable  measures  have  taken  generations  of  agitation 
before  they  were  passed  into  law,  and  that  many  use- 
ful and  urgent  reforms  still  await  legislative  sanction. 
I  have  also  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  our  present 
Constitution  differs  from  the  old,  and  wherein  it  is 
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inferior  to  the  latter  ;  how  the  former  relationship 
between  the  constituent  and  representative  bodies  no 
longer  exists  ;  how  the  continuity  of  representation 
has  been  interrupted  ;  how  annual  Parliaments  have 
been  superseded,  first  by  triennial  then  by  septennial 
ones  ;  how  useless  the  latter  are  as  an  index  to  current 
public  opinion,  and  how,  as  a  consequence,  Parliament 
now  looks,  or  professes  to  look,  for  instruction  and 
guidance  to  outside  opinion  instead  of  to  the  con- 
stituent body.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  have  indicated  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied.  And  in  proposing  a  remedy  I  have  not 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  should  be  simple, 
effective,  of  easy  application,  and  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we 
live.  It  is,  I  conceive,  no  small  recommendation  to 
the  plan  proposed  that  it  professes  to  meet  all  these 
requirements.  I  have  suggested  only  two  alterations 
in  the  existing  system.  The  first  is  that  a  majority  of 
the  electors  of  any  constituency  should  have  authority 
to  change  their  representatives  without  waiting  for  a 
general  election.  The  second  is  that  Parliament 
should  have  the  right  to  nominate  the  members  of 
the  ministry.  The  first  will  make  the  House  of 
Commons  as  truly  representative  of  current  public 
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opinion  as  were  our  early  Parliaments  when  they 
lasted  only  one  short  session ;  the  second  will 
accomplish  what  we  still  want,  and  which  our  early 
Parliaments  strove  with  all  their  might  to  bring 
about,  namely,  an  effective  control  over  every  de- 
partment of  administration,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  will  destroy  party  combinations  for  the  sake  of 
office,  and  terminate  the  existence  of  Government  by 
Cabinet. 

I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  we  shall  ever  get 
rid  of  party  altogether  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  or  desirable 
that  we  should.  But  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  do 
away  Avith  party  as  it  is  ;  that  we  should  get  rid  of 
the  bitterness  of  party  feeling,  the  dishonesty  of  party 
tactics,  and  the  evils  inherent  in  the  system  of  party 
government.  It  would  be  a  gain  to  society  if  we  could 
divest  politics  of  its  mean  and  mercenary  character. 
But  wherever  men  have  strong  convictions,  and  are 
earnest  in  the  propagation  of  them,  they  will  always 
combine  and  organize  in  order  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  secure  their  adoption  by  the  public.  We 
shall  still  have  party,  therefore  ;  in  politics,  as  in 
other  departments  of  human  knowledge,  there  will 
always  be  at  least  two  parties — the  party  for  things  as 
they  are,  and  the  party  for  things  as  they  ought  to 
be.  The  spoils  for  the  victors  would,  however,  be  no- 
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longer  the  motto  of  party  warfare.  The  victory,  to 
whichever  side  it  turned,  would  be  one  of  principles  ; 
the  prize  of  contention  would  not  be  place  or 
patronage,  but  the  favour  and  gratitude  of  a  great 
nation. 


THE   END. 
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Translated  by  Lie>>t.  Charles  A. 
Empson,  R.  A.  With  Nine  Plates. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 


C.  Xegan  Paul  6*  Co.'s  Publications. 


BRIDGETT(Rev.J.  E.). 
History  of  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist in  Great    Britain.    2   vols., 
demy  8vo.     Cloth,  price  i8.y. 

BRODRICK(The  Hon.  G.  C.). 
Political     Studies.      Demy 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  14^. 

BROOKE  (Rev.  S.  A.),  M.  A. 
The  Late  Rev.  F.  W.  Ro- 
bertson, M.A.,  Life  and  Letters 
of.     Edited  by. 

I.  Uniform  with  the  Sermons. 
2  vols.  With  Steel  Portrait.  Price 
^.  6d. 

II.  Library  Edition.    8vo.    With 
Portrait.     Price  12*. 

III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
8vo.     Price  6s. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Christian 
Life.  A  New  Volume  of  Sermons. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7.?.  6d. 

Theology  in  the  English 
Poets.  —  COWPER,  COLERIDGE, 
WORDSWORTH,  and  BURNS.  Fourth 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  51. 

Christ    in     Modern     Life. 

Fifteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5*. 

Sermons.        First       Series. 

Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6*. 

Sermons.  Second  Series. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  75. 

The  Fight  of  Faith.  Ser- 
mons preached  on  various  occasions. 
Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  75.  6d. 

BROOKE  (W.G.),  M.  A. 
The    Public    Worship 

Regulation  Act.  With  a  Classified 
Statement  of  its  Provisions,  Notes, 
and  Index.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Corrected.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  3$.  6J. 

Six  Privy  Council  Judg- 
ments— 1850-1872.  Annotated  by. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  Q*. 

BROUN  (J.  A.). 
Magnetic  Observations  at 

Trevandrum  and  Augustia 
M  alley.  Vol.  I.  4to.  Cloth, 


••sat 


The  Report  from  above,  separately 
sewed,  pnce  21*. 


BROWN  (Rev.  J.  Baldwin). 
The  Higher  Life.  Its  Reality, 
Experience,  and  Destiny.    Fifth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  $s. 

Doctrine  of  Annihilation 
in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel 
of  Love.  Five  Discourses.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 

25.  6d. 

The  Christian  Policy  of 
Life.  A  Book  for  Young  Men  of 
Business.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

BROWN  (J.  Croumbie),   LL.D. 
Reboisement  in  France;  or, 

Records  of  the  Replanting  of  the 
Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees with  Trees,  Herbage,  and  Bush. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  izs.  6d. 

The  Hydrology  of  Southern 
Africa.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
ioj.  6d. 

BROWNE  (W.  R.). 
The     Inspiration     of    the 
New  Testament.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  NORRIS,   D.D. 
Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  price  2s.  f>d. 

BRYANT  (W.  C.) 
Poems.      Red-line    Edition. 

With  24  Illustrations  and  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  extra, 
price  75.  6d. 

A  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontis- 
piece. Small  crown  8  vo.  Cloth,  price 
3*.  6d. 

BURCKHARDT  (Jacob). 
The  Civilization  of  the  Pe- 
riod of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
Authorized  translation,  by  S.  G.  C. 
Middlempre.  2  vols.  D«my  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  24$. 

BURTON  (Mrs.  Richard). 
The  Inner  Life  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
With  Maps,  Photographs,  and 
Coloured  Plates.  2  vols.  Second 
Edition.  DemySvo.  Cloth,  price  24$. 
*#*  Also  a  Cheaper  Edition  in 
one  volume.  Large  post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  IDS.  6d. 

BURTON  (Capt.  Richard  F.). 
The  Gold  Mines  of  Midian 
and      the     Ruined     Midianite 
Cities.    A     Fortnight's    Tour     in 
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BURTON  (Capt.    Richard    F.)— 
continued. 

North  Western  Arabia.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  i8j. 

The  Land  of  Midian  Re- 
visited. With  numerous  illustra- 
tions on  wood  and  by  Chromo- 
lithography.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  32$. 

BUSBECQ  (Ogier  Ghiselin  del. 
His  Life  and  Letters.     By 

Charles  Thornton  Forster,  M.D. 
and  F.  H.  Blackburne  Daniell,  M.  D. 
2  vols.  With  Frontispieces.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  245. 

BUTLER  (Alfred  J.). 
Amaranth    and   Asphodel. 

Songs  from  the  Greek  Anthology.— 

I.  Songs   of   the  Love   of  Women. 

II.  Songs  of  the  Love   of  Nature. 

III.  Songs  of  Death.     IV.  Songs  of 
Hereafter.  Small  crown  Svo.    Cloth, 
price  vs. 

BYRNNE  (E.  Fairfax). 
Milicent.     A  Poem.     Small 
crown  Svo.     Cloth,  price  6s. 

CALDERON. 

Calderon's    Dramas :     The 

Wonder- Working  Magician — Life  is 
a  Dream— The  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick.  Translated  by  Denis 
Florence  MacCarthy.  Post  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  10*. 
CANDLER  (H.). 

The  Groundwork  of  Belief. 

Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  price  7.?. 
CARPENTER  (W.  B.),  M.D. 
The  Principles  of  Mental 

Physiology.  With  their  Applica- 
tions to  the  Training  and  Discipline 
of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its 
Morbid  Conditions.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Svo.  Cloth,  price  125. 

CARPENTER  (Dr.  Philip  P.). 
His  Life  and  Work.  Edited 
by  his  brother,  Russell  Lant  Car- 
penter. With  portrait  and  vignette. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  js.  6d. 

CAVALRY  OFFICER. 
Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics, 
Organization,    &c.      With    Dia- 
grams    Demy  Svo.    Cloth,  price i2s. 


CERVANTES. 

The  Ingenious  Knight  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  A  New 
Translation  from  the  Originals  of 
1605  and  1608.  By  A.  J.  Duffield. 
With  Notes.  3  vols.  demy  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  425. 

CHAPMAN  (Hon.  Mrs.  E.  W.). 
A  Constant  Heart.  A  Story. 
2  vols.  Cloth,  gilt  tops,  price  12$. 

CHEYNE(Rev.T.  K.). 
The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

Translated,  with  Critical  Notes  and 
Dissertations  by.  Two  vols.,  demy 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  255. 

Children's    Toys,    and    some 

Elementary  Lessons  in  General 
Knowledge  which  they  teach.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  55. 

Clairaut's        Elements        of 

Geometry.  Translated  by  Dr. 
Kaines,  with  145  figures.  Crown 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  45.  fid.. 

CLARKE  (Mary  Cowdcn). 
Honey    from     the    Weed. 

Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  price  7$. 

CLAYDEN  (P.  W.). 
England  under  Lord  Bea- 

consfield.  The  Political  History  of 
the  Last  Six  Years,  from  the  end  of 
1873  to  the  beginning  of  1880.  Se- 
cond Edition.  With  Index,  and 
Continuation  to  March,  1880.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  i6s. 

CLERY  (C.),  Lieut.-Col. 
Minor    Tactics.      With    26 
Maps  and  Plans.    Fifth  and  Revised 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth,  price  i6s. 

CLODD  (Edward),  F.R.A.S. 
The      Childhood     of     the 

World  :  a  Simple  Account  of  Man 
in  Early  Times.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  3$. 

A    Special   Edition    for    Schools. 
Price  is. 

The  Childhood  of  Reli- 
gions. Including  a  Simple  Account 
of  the  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths 
and  Legends.  Third  Thousand. 
Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  55. 

A    Special    Edition    for    Schools 
Price  is.  6d. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  6-  Co.'s  Publications. 


CLODD    (Edward),     F.R.A.S.— 

continued. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.     With  a 

brief  Sketch  of  Jewish  History  to 
the  Time  of  His  Birth.  Small 
crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  6*. 

COGHLAN  (J.  Cole),  D.D. 
The  Modern  Pharisee  and 
other   Sermons.     Edited   by   the 
Very  Rev.  A.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.  New 
and  cheaper  edition.      Crown   8vo.    j 
Cloth,  price  75.  6d. 

COLERIDGE  (Sara). 
Pretty   Lessons    in    Verse   i 
for    Good    Children,    with    some    j 
Lessons  in  Latin,  in  Easy  Rhyme.     , 
A  New  Edition.    Illustrated.    Fcap. 
Svo.     Cloth,  price  35.  6d. 
Phantasmion.  A  Fairy  Tale. 
With  an  Introductory  Preface  by  the    , 
Right     Hon.     Lord    Coleridge,    of    \ 
Ottery  St.  Mary.     A  New  Edition. 
Illustrated.       Crown    Svo.       Cloth, 
price  71.  6d. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara 
Coleridge.  Edited  by  her  Daughter. 
Cheap  Edition.     With  one  Portrait. 
Cloth,  price  7$.  6d. 
COLLINS  (Mortimer). 
The  Secret  of  Long  Life. 

Small  crown  Svo.   Cloth,  price  3$.  6d.     \ 
Inn  of  Strange  Meetings, 
and    other    Poems.    Crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  55. 
COLOMB  (Colonel). 
The  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

A   Spanish   Legend   in  twenty-nine    i 

Cancions.    Small  crown  Svo.    Cloth,    i 

price  5-y. 
CONNELL  (A.  K.). 

Discontent  and  Danger  in    j 

India.     Small  crown  Svo.      Cloth, 

price  3-r.  6d. 
CONWAY  (Hugh). 

A  Life's  Idylls.  Small  crown 

Svo.     Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 
COOKE(Prof.J.P.) 
Scientific   Culture.     Crown 

Svo.     Cloth,  price  is. 
COOPER  (H.  J.). 
The  Art  of  Furnishing  on 
Rational    and    /Esthetic    Prin- 
ciples.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.     Cloth,  price  is.  6d. 


COPPEE  (Fran$ois). 
L'Exilee.    Done  into  English 
Verse  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author 
by  I.  O.  L.     Crown  Svo.     Vellum, 
price  5$. 

CORFIELD  (Prof.),  M.D. 
Health.    Crown  Svo.     Cloth, 
price  6s. 

CORY  (William). 
A  Guide  to  Modern  Eng- 
lish History.     Part  I.  MDCCCXV. 
— MDCCCXXX.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  9$. 

COURTNEY  (W.  L,.). 
The  Metaphysics  of  John 
Stuart  Mill.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth, 
price  $s.  6d. 

COWAN  (Rev.  William). 
Poems  :   Chiefly  Sacred,  in- 
cluding   Translations     from    some 
Ancient  Latin  Hymns.     Fcap.  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  55. 

COX  (Rev.  Sir  G.  W.),  Bart. 
A  History  of  Greece  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the 
Persian  War.    New  Edition.    2  vols. 
Demy  Svo.     Cloth,  price  36$. 

The  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations.  New  Edition.  2 
vols.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth,  price  28$. 

A  General  History  of  Greece 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  a  sketch 
of  the  subsequent  History  to  the 
present  time.  New  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  75.  6d. 

Tales   of  Ancient  Greece. 

New  Edition.  Small  crown  Svo 
Cloth,  price  6s. 

School  History  of  Greece. 

With  Maps.  New  Edition.  Fcip 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 

The    Great    Persian    W*r 

from  the  Histories  of  Herodotus. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  3^.  6d. 

A  Manual    of   Mythology 

in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  3J. 

An  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Comparative  My- 
thology and  Folk-Lore.  Large 

crown  Svo.     Cloth,  price  gs. 
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COX  (Rev.  Sir  G.  W.),  Bart., 
M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HIN- 
TON  JONES. 

Popular  Romances  of  the 

Middle  Ages.  Second  Edition  in 
one  volume.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6j. 

COX  (Rev.  Samuel). 
A  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Job.    With  a  Translation.  Demy 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  15.1. 

Salvator  Mundi  ;  or,  Is 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  all  Men?  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5^. 

The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and 

other  Sermons,  mainly  Expository. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

CRAUFURD(A.  H.). 

Seeking  for  Light :  Sermons. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  5$. 
CRAVEN  (Mrs.). 

A      Year's       Meditations. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  6s. 
CRAWFURD  (Oswald). 
Portugal,    Old    and    New. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.   Demy 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  i6s. 

CRESSWELL  (Mrs.  G.). 
The  King's  Banner.   Drama 
in  Four  Acts.      Five    Illustrations. 
4to.    Cloth,  price  IQJ.  64. 

CROZIER  (John  Beattie),  M.B. 
The  Religion  of  the  Future. 

Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  price  6s. 

DALTON  (John    Neale),    M.A., 
R.N. 
Sermons  to  Naval  Cadets. 

Preached  on  board  H.M.S.  "Bri- 
tannia." Second  Edition.  Small 
crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  3-r.  6d. 

D'ANVERS  (N.  R.). 
Parted.      A  Tale   of  Clouds 

and  Sunshine.  With  4  Illustrations. 
Extra  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  price  y.  6d. 

Little   Minnie's  Troubles. 

An  Every-day  Chronicle.  With  Four 
Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Hughes. 
Fcap.  Cloth,  price  3*.  6rf. 


D'ANVERS(N.  'Ky-continued. 
Pixie's  Adventures ;  or,  the 

Tale  of  a  Terrier.  With  21  Illustra- 
tions. i6mo.  Cloth,  price  4*.  f>d. 

Nanny's   Adventures;    or, 

the  Tale  of  a  Goat.  With  12  Illus- 
trations. i6mo.  Cloth,  price  4*.  6d. 

DAVIDSON  (Rev.  Samuel),  D.D., 
LL.D. 

The  NewTestament, trans- 
lated from  the  Latest  Greek 
Text  of  Tischendorf.  A  New  and 
thoroughly  Revised  Edition.  Post 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  iw.  6<£ 

Canon   of   the    Bible  :    Its 

Formation,  History,  and  Fluctua- 
tions. Third  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Small  crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  51. 

DAVIES  (G.  Christopher). 
Rambles   and    Adventures 
of  Our  School  Field  Club.    With 
Four     Illustrations.       Crown    Svo. 
Cloth,  price  5$. 

DAVIES  (Rev.  J.  L.),  M.A. 
Theology    and     Morality. 

Essays  on  Questions  of  Belief  and 
Practice,  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price 
V.6d. 

DAVIES  (T.  Hart.). 
Catullus.      Translated    into 
English  Verse.     Crown  Svo.    Cleth, 
price  6s. 

DAWSON  (George),  M.A. 
Prayers,  with  a  Discourse 
on  Prayer.    Edited  by  his  Wife. 
Fifth  Edition,  Crown  Svo.   Price  6s. 

Sermons  on  Disputed 
Points  and  Special  Occasions. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and 
Duty.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

DE  L'HOSTE  (Col.  E.  P.). 

The   Desert    Pastor,  Jean 

Jarousseau.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Eugene  Pelletan.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  New  Edition,  Fcap. 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  6*  Co.'s  Publications. 


DE       REDCLIFFE      (Viscount 
Stratford),  P.C.,  K.G.,  G.C.B. 
Why   am    I    a   Christian  ? 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth, 
price  35. 

DESPREZ  (Philip  S.). 
Daniel  and  John;    or,  the 
Apocalypse  of  the  Old  and  that  of 
the   New  Testament.      Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  i2j. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE  (A.). 
Correspondence  and  Con- 
versations of,  with  Nassau  Wil- 
liam Senior,  from  1834  to  1859. 
Edited  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  2 
vols.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  21*. 

DE  VERE  (Aubrey). 
Legends     of     the     Saxon 
Saints.    Small  crown  8vo.    Cloth, 
price  6s. 

Alexander    the    Great.     A 

Dramatic  Poem.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  5$. 

The  Infant  Bridal,  and 
other  Poems.  A  New  and  En- 
larged Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  js.  6d. 

The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick, 

and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  5.1. 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

A  Dramatic  Poem.  Large  fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  5^. 

Antar  and  Zara  :  an  Eastern 
Romance.  INISFAIL,  and  other 
Poems,  Meditative  and  Lyrical. 
Fcap.  8vo.  Price  6s. 

The    Fall    of    Rora,    the 

Search  after  Proserpine,  and 
other  Poems,  Meditative  and  LyricaL 
Fcap.  8vo.  Price  6s. 

DOBELL(Mrs.  Horace). 
Ethelstone,    Eveline,    and 
other  Poems.   Crown  8vo.    Cloth, 
price  6s. 

DOBSON  (Austin). 
Vignettes   in    Rkyme   and 
Vers  de  Societe.     Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  price  5*. 

Proverbs  in  Porcelain.     By 

the  Author  of"  Vignettes  in  Rhyme." 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6*. 


Dorothy.  A  Country  Story 
in  Elegiac  Verse.  With  Preface. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  $s. 

DOWDEN  (Edward),  LL.D. 
Shakspere :  a  Critical  Study 
of  his  Mind  and  Art.    Fifth  Edition. 
Large  post  8vo.     Cloth,  price  izs. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789- 

1877.  Large  post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  1 2 s. 

Poems.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  55. 

DOWNTON  (Rev.  H.),  M.A. 
Hymns  and  Verses.    Ori- 
ginal and  Translated.     Small  crown 
8vo.    Cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 

DREWRY(G.  O.),  M.D. 

The      Common-Sense 

Management  of  the  Stomach. 
Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  25.  6d. 

DREWRY  (G.  O.),  M.D.,  and 
BARTLETT  (H.  C.),  Ph.D., 

Cup  and  Platter :  or,  Notes 

on  Food  and  its  Effects.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition.  Small  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  is.  6d. 

DRUMMOND(Miss). 
Tripps  Buildings.    A  Study 

from  Life,  with  Frontispiece.  Small 
crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

DUFFIELD(A.J.). 
Don  Quixote.  His  Critics 
and  Commentators.  With  a  Brief 
Account  of  the  Minor  Works  of  Mi- 
guel de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  and  a 
statement  of  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  A  Handy  Book 
for  General  Readers.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

DU    MONCEL  (Count). 
The  Telephone,  the  Micro- 
phone,   and    the    Phonograph. 
With  74  Illustrations.     Small  crown 
8vo.    Cloth,  price  55. 

DUTT  (Toru). 
A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French 

Fields.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait. 
Demy  8vo.     Cloth,  price  IQJ.  6d. 
A  2 
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DU  VERNOIS  (Col.  von  Verdy). 
Studies  in  leading  Troops. 

An  authorized  and  accurate  Trans- 
lation   by    Lieutenant     H.     J.    T. 
Hiidyard,  yist  Foot.     Parts  I.  and 
II.     Demy  8vo.     Cloth,  price  7*. 
EDEN  (Frederick). 
The     Nile     without     a 

Dragoman.          Second      Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Cioth,  price  7*.  6d. 

EDGEWORTH(F.  Y.). 
Mathematical  Psychics:  an 
Essay  on  the  Application  of  Mathe- 
matics   to    Social    Science.      Demy 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  js.  6d. 

EDIS  (Robert  W.). 
Decoration  and  Furniture 
of  Town  Houses.  A  series  of 
Cantor  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  1880.  Amplified 
and  enlarged,  with  29  full-page  Illus- 
trations and  numerous  sketches. 
Second  Edition.  Square  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  i2S.  td. 

EDMONDS  (Herbert). 
Well  Spent  Lives  :  a  Series 
of  Modern  Biographies.   Crown  8vo 
Price  5-y. 

Educational  Code  of  the 
Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present 
Form.  In  accordance  with  the 
Deci>ionsof  the  Common  Provincial 
Law,  and  with  those  of  Recent 
Legislation  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  2s.  6d. 

E3WARDS  (Rev.  Basil). 
Minor    Chords;  or,  Songs 
for  the  Suffering :    a  Volume  of 
Verse.      Fcap.    8vo.      Cloth,    price 
31.  t>d.  ;  paper,  price  ar.  6d. 

ELLIOT  (Lady  Charlotte). 
Medusa  and  other  Poems. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  6.r. 
ELLIOTT  (Ebenezer),  The  Corn 

Law  Rhymer. 

Poems.     Edited  by  his  Son, 

the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 

Antigua.    2  vols.   Crown  8vo.    Cioth, 

price  i8s. 
ELSDALE  (Henry). 

Studies      in      Tennyson's 

Idylls.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  price  51. 


ELYOT  (Sir  Thomas). 
The  Boke  named  the  Go- 

uernour.  Edited  from  the  First  Edi- 
tion of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Ste- 
phen Croft,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Elyot,  copied  by  permission  of 
her  Majesty  from  Holbein's  Original 
Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle.  2  vols. 
fcap.  4to.  Cloth,  price  50^. 

Epic  of  Hades  (The). 

By  the  author  of  "  Songs  of  Two 
Worlds."  Twelfth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  -js.  6d. 
*#*  Also  an  Illustrated  Edition  with 
seventeen  full-page  designs  in  photo- 
mezzotint  by  GEORGE  R.  CHAPMAN. 
4to.  Cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price  255, 
and  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  with 
portrait,  price  ios.  6d. 

EVANS  "(Anne). 
Poems    and    Music.     With 

Memorial  Preface  by  Ann  Thackeray 
Ritchie.  Large  crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  7$.  6d. 

EVANS  (Mark). 
The  Gospel  of  Home  Life. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  4^.  6d. 

The  Story  of  our  Father's 
Love,  told  to  Children.  Fourth 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Four 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo  Cloth, 
price  is.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Worship  for  Household 
Use,  compiled  exclusively  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  is. 

The    King's    Story   Book. 

In  three  parts.     Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth, 

price  is.  6d.  each. 

%*  Parts  I.  and  II.,  with  eight'illus- 

trations  and  two  Picture  Maps,  now 

ready. 

EX-CIVILIAN. 
Life   in  the    Mofussil;    or, 

Civilian  Life  in  Lower  Bengal.  2 
vols.  Large  post  8vo  Price  141. 

FARQUHARSON  (M.). 
I.  Elsie  Dinsmore.     Crown 

8vo.     Cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  6-  Co.'s  Publications. 
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(M.)-cort- 


II.  Elsie's  Girlhood.  Crown 

Svo.     Cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

III.  Elsie's     Holidays    at 
Roselands.        Crown     Svo. 

Cloth,  price  3.1.  6d. 
FELKIN  (H.  M.). 
Technical  Education  in  a 
Saxon  Town.     Published   for  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
for  the  Advancement   of  Technical 
Education.    Demy  Svo.    Cloth,  price 

FIELD  (Horace),  B.A.   Lond. 
The  Ultimate  Triumph  of 
Christianity.      Small  crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  3*.  f>d. 

FINN  (the  late  James),  M.R.A.S. 
Stirring  Times ;  or,  Records 
from  Jerusalem  Consular  Chronicles 
of  1853  to  1856.  Edited  and  Com- 
piled by  his  Widow.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Viscountess  STRANGFORD. 
2  vols.  Demy  Svo.  Price  30*. 

FLOREDICE(W.  H.).     ' 
A  Month  among  the  Mere 
Irish.     Small  crown    Svo.      Cloth, 
price  5^. 

Folkestone       Ritual      Case 

(The).  The  Argument, Proceedings 
Judgment,  and  Report,  revised  by 
the  several  Counsel  engaged.  Demy 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  255. 

FORMBY  (Rev.  Henry). 
Ancient  Rome  and  its  Con- 
nection with  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion :  an  Outline  of  the  History  of 
the  City  from  its  First  Foundation 
down  to  the  Erection  of  the  Chair 
of  St.  Peter,  A. p.  42-47.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  of  Ancient 
Monuments,  Sculpture,  and  Coinage, 
and  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Catacombs.  Royal  410.  Cloth 
extra,  price  SO-T.  •  Roxburgh,  half- 
morocco,  price  52^.  6d. 

FOWLE  (Rev.  T.  W.),  M.A. 
The  Reconciliation  of  Re- 
ligion and  Science.  Being  Essays 
on  Immortality,  Inspiration,  Mira- 
cles, and  the  Being  of  Christ.  Demy 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  IQS.  6d. 

The    Divine    Legation    of 

Christ.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  75. 


FRASER  (Donald). 
Exchange  Tables  of  Ster- 
ling and  Indian  Rupee  Cur- 
rency,  upon  a  new  and  extended  sys- 
tem, embracing  Values  from  One 
Farthing  to  One  Hundred  Thousand 
Pounds,  and  at  Rates  progressing,  in 
Sixteenths  of  a  Penny,  from  is.  gd.  to 
2s.  3</.  per  Rupee.  Royal  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  ior.  6d. 

FRISWELL  (J.  Hain). 
The  Better  Self.     Essays  for 

Home  Life.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

One  of  Two;  or,  A  Left- 
Handed  Bride.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece. Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

GARDINER  (Samuel  R.)andJ. 
BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A. 
Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  English  History.    Large  crown 
Svo.     Cloth,  price  gs. 

GARDNER  (J.),  M.D. 
Longevity:  The  Means  of 
Prolonging  Life  after  Middle 
Age.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Small  crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  4*. 

GARRETT  (E.). 
By  Still  Waters.     A  Story 

for  Quiet  Hours.     With  Seven  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 
GEBLER  (Karl  Von). 
Galileo     Galilei    and    the 

Roman  Curia,  from  Authentic 
Sources.  Translated  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Author,  by  Mrs.  GEORGE 
STURGE.  DemySvo.  Cioth.prieeizi. 
GEDDES  (James). 
History  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  John  de  Witt,  Grand  Pen- 
sionary of  Holland.  Vol.  I.  1623 — 
1654.  Demy  Svo.,  with  Portrait. 
Cloth,  price  15$. 

GEORGE  (Henry). 
Progress  and  Poverty.    An 

Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  Industrial 
Depressions  and  of  Increase  -of  Want 
with  Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Re- 
medy. Post  Svo.  Cloth,  price  7^.  6d. 

GILBERT  (Mrs.). 
Autobiography   and    other 

Memorials.       Edited    by    Josiah 
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GILBERT  (Mrs.)— continued. 

Gilbert.  Third  Edition.  With  Por- 
trait and  several  Wood  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7*.  6rf. 

GLOVER  (F.),  M.A. 
Exempla  Latina.  A  First 
Construing  Book  with  Short  Notes, 
Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the 
Analysis  of  Sentences.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  zs. 

GODWIN  (William). 
William  Godwin:  His 
Friends  and  Contemporaries. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the 
handwriting  of  Godwin  and  his  Wife. 
By  C.  Kegan  Paul.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  28$. 

The  Genius  of  Christianity 
Unveiled.  Being  Essays  never 
before  published.  Edited,  with  a 
Preface,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  js.  6d. 

GOETZE  (Capt.  A.  von). 
Operations  of  the  German 
Engineers  during  the  War  of 
1870-1871.  Published  by  Authority, 
and  in  accordance  with  Official  Docu- 
ments. Translated  from  the  German 
by  Colonel  G.  Graham,  V.C.,  C.B., 
R.E.  With  6  large  Maps.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  zis. 

GOLDSMID(SirFrancis  Henry). 
Memoir  of.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5*. 

GOODENOUGH  (Commodore  J. 
G.),  R.N.,  C.B.,C.M.G. 

Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by 
his  Widow.  With  Steel  Engraved 
Portrait.  Square  8vo.  Cloth,  $s. 

\*  Also  a  Library  Edition  with 
Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  EH- 
graved  Portrait.  Square  post  8vo. 
Cloth,  price Ti+s. 

GOSSE  (Edmund  W.). 
Studies  in  the  Literature  of 
Northern  Europe.  Witha  Frontis- 
piece designed  and  etched  by  Alma 
Tadema.  Large  post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  I2J. 

New  Poems.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  js.  6d. 


GOULD  (Rev.  S.  Baring),  M.A. 
Germany,  Present  and  Past. 

2  Vols.    Demy  8vo.    Cloth,  price  2is. 

The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow: 

a  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker. 
With  Portrait.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised. Square  post  8  vo.  Cloth,  IQS.  6d, 
GRAHAM  (William),  M.A. 
The  Creed  of  Science  :  Re- 
ligious, Moral,  and  Social.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  12$. 

GREENOUGH  (Mrs.  Richard). 
Mary  Magdalene  :  APoem. 
Large  post  8vo.  Parchment  antique, 
price  6s. 

GRIFFITH  (Thomas),  A.M. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Divine 
Life.   A  Study  of  the  Fourth  Evan- 
gelist. Demy  8vo.    Cloth,  price  143. 

GRIMLEY  (Rev.  H.  N.),  M.A. 
Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly 
on  the  SPIRITUAL  BODY,  the  UNSEEN 
WORLD,  and  the  DIVINE  HUMANITY. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

GRUNER(M.  L.). 
Studies  of  Blast  Furnace 

Phenomena.  Translated  by  L.  D. 
B.  Gordon,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  js.  6d. 

GURNEY(Rev.  Archer). 
Words  of  Faith  and  Cheer. 

A  Mission  of  Instruction  and  Sugges- 
tion. Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Gwen  :  A  Drama  in  Mono- 
logue. By  the  Author  of  the  "  Epic 
of  Hades.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  5$. 

HAECKEL  (Prof.  Ernst). 
The   History  of  Creation. 

Translation  revised  by  Professor  E. 
Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical 
Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both 
plants  and  animals.  2  vols.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  32*. 

The  History  of  the  Evolu- 
tion of  Man.  With  numerous  Il- 
lustrations. 2  vols.  Large  post  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  32*. 

Freedom  in   Science    and 

Teaching.     From  the  German  of 


C.  Kegan  Paul  6°  Co.'s  Publications. 


HAECKEL    (Prof.    Ernst)—  con- 
tinued. 

Ernst  Haeckel,  with  a  Prefatory 
Note  by  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5.1. 

HALF-CROWN  SERIES. 
Sister   Dora:    a   Biography. 

By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men. 

A  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  By 
the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 

An  Inland  Voyage.     By  R. 

L.  Stevenson. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.  By 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 

A  Nook  in  the  Apennines. 

By  Leader  Scott. 

Notes    of    Travel.      Being 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count 

Von  Moltke. 

Letters  from    Russia.     By 

Count  Von  Moltke. 

English  Sonnets.    Collected 

and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 
Lyrics  of  Love  from  Shake- 
speare  to    Tennyson.     Selected 
and  Arranged  by  W.  D.  Adams. 

London  Lyrics.  By  Frede- 
rick Locker. 

Home     Songs     for    Quiet 

Hours.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H. 
Baynes. 

Halleck's    International 

Law ;  or,  Rules  Regulating  the 
Intercourse  of  States  in  Peace  and 
War.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  with 
Notes  and  Cases.  By  Sir  Sherston 
Baker,  Bart.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  38$. 

HARDY  (Thomas). 
A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.    New 

Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

The  Return  of  the  Native. 

New  Edition.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

HARRISON  (Lieut.-Col.  R.). 
The     Officer's     Memoran- 
dum Book  for  Peace  and  War. 

Third  Edition.  Oblong  32mo.  roan, 
with  pencil,  price  3$.  (>d. 


HARTINGTON  (The  Right  Hon. 
the  Marquis  of),  M.P. 
Election  Speeches  in  1879 
and  1880.  With  Address  to  the 
Electors  of  North-East  Lancashire. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.),  M.A. 
Arrows  in  the  Air.     Crown 

8vo.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  price  6s. 
Current  Coin.  Materialism — 
The  Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — 
Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — 
The  Sabbath.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  6$. 

Speech  in  Season.     Fourth 

Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  gs. 

Thoughts    for   the  Times. 

Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  75.  6d. 

Unsectarian        Family 

Prayers.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

HAWKER  (Robert  Stephen). 
The    Poetical    Works    of. 

Now  first  collected  and  arranged 
with  a  prefatory  notice  by  J.  G. 
Godwin.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  izs. 

HAWKINS  (Edwards  Comer- 
ford). 

Spirit  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  parish  church  of 
Leatherhead.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6j. 

HAWTREY  (Edward  M.). 
Corydalis.     A   Story  of  the 
Sicilian  Expedition.      Small  crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

HAYES  (A.  H.). 
New    Colorado     and    the 

Santa  Fe  Trail.  With  map  and 
60  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  9$. 

HEIDENHAIN  (Rudolf),  M.D. 
Animal  Magnetism.  Physi- 
ological Observations.  Translated 
from  the  Fourth  German  Edition, 
by  L.  C.  Wooldridge.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  G.  R.  Romanes,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Clotk,  price  2S.  6d. 

HELLWALD  (Baron  F.  von). 
The  Russians  in    Central 

Asia.  A  Critical  Examination, 
down  to  the  present  time,  of  the 
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HELLWALD    (Baron   F.   von)— 
continued. 

Geography  and  History  of  Central 
Asia.  Translated  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Theodore  Wirgman,  LL.B.  Large 
post  8vo.  With  Map.  Cloth, 
price  i2.v. 

HELVIG  (Major  H.). 
The  Operations  of  the  Ba- 
varian Army  Corps.  Translated 
by  Captain  G.  S.  Schwabe.  With 
Five  large  Maps.  In  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  245. 

Tactical  Examples  :  Vol.  I. 
The  Battalion,  price  155.  Vol.  II.  The 
Regiment  and  Brigade,  price  ios.  6d. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Col. 
Sir  Lumley  Graham.  With  numerous 
Diagrams.     Demy  Svo.     Cloth. 
HERFORD  (Brooke). 
The  Story  of  Religion  in 

England.  A  Book  for  Young  Folk. 
Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  55. 

HINTON  (James). 
Life  and  Letters  of.     Edited 

by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and    ! 
Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H. 
Teens.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Chapters  on  the  Art  of 
Thinking,  and  other  Essays. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Shadworth 
Hodgson.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Hinton. 
Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  8s.  6d. 

The  Place  of  the  Physician. 
To  which  is  added  ESSAYS  ON  THE 
LAW  OF  HUMAN  LIFE,  AND  ON  THK  < 
RELATION  BETWEEN  ORGANIC  AND 
INORGANIC  WORLDS.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  35.  6d. 

Physiology    for     Practical 

Use.  By  various  Writers.  With  50  ' 
Illustrations.  Third  and  cheaper  edi-  : 
tion.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  5^.  j 

An  Atlas  of  Diseases  of  the 
Membrana  Tympani.  With  De- 
scriptive Text.  Post  Svo.  Price  £6  6s. 

The    Questions    of    Aural 

Surgery.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Post  Svo.  Cloth,  price  I2J.  6d. 

The     Mystery     of    Pain. 

New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth 
limp,  is. 


HOCKLEYfW.    B.). 
Tales   of  the  Zenana ;  or, 

A  Nuwab's  Leisure  Hours.  By  the 
Author  of ' '  Pandurang  Hari. "  With 
a  Preface  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alder- 
ley.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  zis. 

Pandurang  Hari;  or,  Me- 
moirs of  a  Hindoo.  A  Tale  of 
Mahratta  Life  sixty  years  ago.  With 
a  Preface  by  Sir  H.  Bartle  E. 
Frere,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  &c.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

HOFFBAUER  (Capt.). 
The  German  Artillery  in 
the  Battles  near  Metz.  Based 
on  the  official  reports  of  the  German 
Artillery.  Translated  by  Capt.  E. 
O.  Hollist.  With  Map  and  Plans. 
Demy  Svo.  Cloth,  price  21  s. 

HOLMES  (E.    G.    A.). 
Poems.   First  and  Second  Se- 
ries. Fcap.  Svo.   Cloth,  prices^,  each. 

HOOPER  (Mary). 
Little    Dinners :     How    to 
Serve  them  with  Elegance  and 
Economy.       Thirteenth     Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  5.?. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Per- 
sons of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 
Children.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price 
3s.  6d. 

Every -Day  Meals.  Being 
Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes 
for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Sup- 
per. Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  $s. 

HOOPER  (Mrs.  G.). 
The  House  of  Raby.     With 

a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  3^.  6d. 

HOPKINS  (Ellice). 
Life  and  Letters  of  James 

Hinton,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  en- 
graved on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth 
price  %s .  6d. 

HOPKINS  (M.). 
The   Port   of  Refuge;    or, 

Counsel  and  Aid  to  Shipmasters  in 
Difficulty,  Doubt,  or  Distress.  Crown 
Svo.  Second  and  Revised  Edition. 
Cloth,  price  6s. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  6°  Go's  Publications. 


HORNER  (The  Misses). 
Walks  in  Florence.   A  New 

and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  limp.  With 
Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.— Churches,  Streets,  and 
Palaces.  TOT.  6d.  Vol.  II.— Public 
Galleries  and  Museums.  $s. 

Household      Readings      on 

Prophecy.  By  a  Layman.  Small 
crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

HULL  (Edmund  C.  P.). 
The  European  in  India. 
With  a  MEDICAL  GUIDE  FOR  ANGLO- 
INDIANS.  By  R.  R.  S.  Mair,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Corrected.  Post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

HUTCHISON  (Lieut.-Col.  F.  J.\ 
and  Capt.G.  H.  MACGREGOR. 
Military  Sketching  and  Re- 
connaissance. With  Fifteen  Plates. 
Second  edition.  Small  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

The  first  Volume  of  Military  Hand- 
books forRegimental  Officers.  Edited 
by  Lieut.-Col.  C.  B.  BRACKENBURY, 
R.A..  A.A.G. 

HUTTON  (Arthur),  M.A. 
The  Anglican  Ministry.  Its 

Nature  and  Value  in  relation  to  the 
Catholic  Priesthood.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  New- 
man. Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  14.?. 

INCHBOLDQ.  W.). 

Annus    Amoris.       Sonnets. 

Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  price  4*.  6d. 
INGELOW  (Jean). 

Off  the  Skelligs.     A  Novel. 

With  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

The   Little    Wonder-horn. 

A  Second  Series  of  "  Stories  Told  to 
a  Child."  With  Fifteen  Illustrations. 
Small  8vo.  Cloth,  price  zs.  6d. 

Indian    Bishoprics.       By  an 

Indian  Churchman.   Demy  8vo.  6d. 

International  Scientific 
Series  (The). 

I.  Forms  of  Water  :  A  Fami- 
liar Exposition  of  the  Origin  and 
Phenomena  of  Glaciers.  By  J. 
Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  25 
Illustrations.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  55. 


International  Scientific 
Series 


II.  Physics    and   Politics  ;    or, 

Thoughts  on  the  Application  of  the 
Principles  of  "  Natural  Selection" 
and  "  Inheritance  "  to  Political  So 
ciety.  By  Walter  Bagehot.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  45-. 

III.  Foods.     By  Edward    Smith, 
M.D.,  &c.      With  numerous    Illus- 
trations.    Seventh  Edition.     Crown 
8vo.    Cloth,  price  5$. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body:  The  Theo- 
ries of  their  Relation.    By  Alexander 
Bain,  LL.D.      With  Four  Illustra- 
tions.    Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  45. 

V.  The    Study    of    Sociology. 
By  Herbert  Spencer.   Tenth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  55. 

VI.  On    the    Conservation    of 
Energy.       By      Balfour     Stewart, 
LL.D.,  &c.      With  14  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth, 
price  5.1. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion  ;    or, 
Walking,    Swimming,   and    Flying. 
By  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  M.D.,  &c.  With 
130   Illustrations.      Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth,  price  55. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.       By    Henry    Maudsley, 
M.  D.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  5^. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.     By 
Professor  J.  P.  Cooke.   With  31  Illus- 
trations.   Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  $s. 

X.  The    Science  of  Law.      By 
Prof.  Sheldon  Amos.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  5$. 

XI.  Animal    Mechanism.      A 
Treatise  on  Terrestrial   and  Aerial 
Locomotion.    By  Prof.  E.  J.  Marey. 
With     117     Illustrations.      Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5$. 

XII.  The   Doctrine  of  Descent 
and  Darwinism.     By  Prof.  Osca 
Schmidt.       With    26    Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth, 
price  $s. 

XIII.  The  History  of  the  Con- 
flict between  Religion  and  Sci- 
ence.     By  J.   W.   Draper,   M.D., 
LL.D.      Fifteenth  Edition.     Crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  $s. 
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International  Scientific 

Series  (  The) — contintmd. 

XIV.  Fungi ;    their  Nature,    In-    i 
fluences,    Uses,     &c.       By    M.    C. 
Cooke,  LL.D.     Edited  by  the  Rev.     i 
M.J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.    Withnume-    ] 
rous  Illustrations.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  55. 

XV.  The  Chemical   Effects    of 
Light  and  Photography.    By  Dr. 
Hermann  Vogel.    With  100  Illustra-    i 
tions.     Third  and  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  55. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of    I 
Language.       By     Prof.    William    j 
Dwight  Whitney.      Third  Edition 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  55. 

XVII.  Money  and  the  Mecha- 
nism of  Exchange.     By  W.  Stan- 
ley Jevons,  F.R.S.   Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5*. 

XVIII.  The  Nature  of  Light: 
With  a  General  Account  of  Physical 
Optics.     By  Dr.    Eugene   Lommel. 
With  1 88  Illustrations  and  a  table  of    j 
Spectra     in     Chro mo  -  lithography,     i 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth,    j 
price  55. 

XIX.  Animal    Parasites     and  I 
Messmates.   By  M.  Van  Beneden.  \ 
With  83  Illustrations.    Second  Edi-  j 
tion.    Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  5$. 

XX.  Fermentation.       By    Prof. 
Schutzenberger.      With  28  Illustra- 
tions.   Third   Edition.    Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  5*. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man. 
By  Prof.  Bernstein.    With  91  Illus- 
trations.     Second  Edition.      Crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  5$. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in 
its  Relation  to  Music.     By  Prof. 
Pietro    Blaserna.      With   numerous 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  5*. 

XXIII.  Studies    in    Spectrum 
Analysis.    By  J .  Norman  Lockyer. 
F.R.S.     With  six  photographic   Il- 
lustrations of  Spectra,  and  numerous 
engravings  on   wood.      Crown  8vo. 
Second  Edition.  Cloth,  price  6,r.  6d. 

XXIV.  A  History  of  the  Growth 
of  the  Steam  Engine.     By  Prof. 
R.    H.   Thurston.     With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  6.J.  6d. 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science. 
By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.     Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5*. 


International    Scientific 
Series  (The) — continwd. 

XXVI.  The    Human    Species. 
By  Prof.  A.  de  Quatrefages.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5$. 

XXVII.  Modern    Chromatics. 
With  Applications  to  Art  and  Indus- 
try, by  Ogden  N.   Rood.      Second 
Edition.    With  130  original  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  5^. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish  :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley.     Third  edition. 
With  eighty-two  Illustrations.  Crown 

8vo.     Cloth,  price  5$. 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ 
of  Mind.    By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
pnce  55. 

XXX.  The  Atomic  Theory.    By 
Prof.    Ad.    Wurtz.     Translated    by 
E.   Clemin-Shaw.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  price  $s. 

XXXI.  The  Natural  Conditions 
of  Existence  as  they  affect  Ani- 
mal Life.  By  Karl  Semper.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  5$. 

XXXII.  General  Physiology  of 
Muscles  and  Nerves.     By  Prof. 
J.  Rosenthal.     Second  Edition,  with 
illustrations.      Crown   Svo.      Cloth, 


[.  Sight:  an  Exposition 
of  the  Principles  of  Monocular 
and  Binocular  Vision.  By  Joseph 
Le  Conte,  LL.D.  With  132  illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  55. 

XXXIV.  Illusions:     A    Psycho- 
logical   Study.      By  James    Sully 
Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  price  55-. 

XXXV.  Volcanoes  :    What  they 
are     and   What    they    Teach.      By 
Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.     With  92 
Illustrations  on  Wood.     Crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  55. 

JENKINS  (K.)  and  RAYMOND 

The       Architect's       Legal 

Handbook.      Third    Edition    Re- 
vised.    Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  price  6s . 
JENKINS  (Rev.  R.  C.),  M.A. 
The  Privilege  of  Peter  and 

the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Church 
confronted  with  the  Scriptures,  the 
Councils,  and  the  Testimony  of  the 
Popes  themselves.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  3$.  6d. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  6-  Cff.'s  Publications. 


JENNINGS  (Mrs.  Vaughan). 
Rahel  :  Her  Life  and  Let- 
ters.    With   a  Portrait   from    the 
Painting  by  Daffinger.     Square  post 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  js.  6d. 

Jeroveam's  Wife  and  other 

Poems.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
3*.  6d. 

JOEL(L.). 
A   Consul's     Manual    and 

Shipowner's  and  Shipmaster's  Prac- 
tical Guide  in  their  Transactions 
Abroad .  With  Definitions  of  Nauti- 
cal, Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms ; 
a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  Tables  of  the  Money, 
Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Commercial  Nations  and  their 
Equivalents  in  British  Standards ; 
and  Forms  of  Consular  and  Notarial 
Acts.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  12.5-. 

JOHNSON  (Virginia  W.). 
The    Catskill    Mountains. 

Illustrated  by  Alfred  Fredericks. 
Cloth,  price  55-. 

JOHNSTONE  (C.  F.),  M.A. 
Historical  Abstracts.  Being 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  some  of 
the  less-known  States  of  Europe. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  js.  6d. 

JONES  (Lucy). 
Puddings  and  Sweets.  Being 

Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-Five 
Receipts  approved  by  Experience. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  zs.  6d. 

JOYCE  (P.  W.),  LL.D.,  &c. 
Old       Celtic       Romances. 
Translated    from    the    Gaelic    by. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  js.  6d. 

KAUFMANN  (Rev.  M.),  B.A. 
Utopias;    or,    Schemes   of 
Social    Improvement,    from    Sir 
Thomas  More  to  Karl  Marx.  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth,  price  5*. 

Socialism :  Its  Nature,  its 
Dangers,  and  its  Remedies  con- 
sidered. Crown  8  vo.  Cloth,  price  7*.  6d. 

KAY  (Joseph),  M.A.,  Q.C. 
Free    Trade     in    Land. 

Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Preface 
by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright, 
M.  P.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  51. 


KENT(Carolo). 
Carona  Catholica  ad  Petri 
successoris  Pedes  Oblata.    De 

Summi  Pontificis  Leonis  XIII.  As- 
sumptione  Epiggramma.  In  Quin- 
quaginta  Linguis.  Fcap.  410.  Cloth, 
price  155. 

KER  (David). 
The  Boy  Slave  in  Bokhara. 

A  Tale  of  Central  Asia.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

The    Wild    Horseman    of 

the  Pampas.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 

KERNER  (Dr.  A.),  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of 
Innsbruck. 


Flowers  andtheirUnbidden 

Guests.  Translation  edited  by  W. 
OGLE.  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  a  prefatory 
letter  by  C.  Darwin,  F.  R.  S.  With  II- 
lustrations.  Sq.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  9*. 

KIDD  (Joseph),  M.D. 
The  Laws  of  Therapeutics, 

or,  the  Science  and  Art  of  Medicine. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

KINAHAN(G.  Henry), M.R.I. A., 
&c.,  of  her  Majesty's  Geological 
Survey. 

Manual  of  the  Geology  of 
Ireland.  With  8  Plates,  26  Wood- 
cuts, and  a  Map  of  Ireland,  geologi- 
cally coloured.  Square  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  15*. 

KING  (Mrs.  Hamilton). 
The  Disciples.    Fourth  Edi- 
tion,    with     Portrait    and    Notes. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  7$.  6d. 

Aspromonte,     and      other 

Poems.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  4^.  6d. 

KING  (Edward). 
Echoes    from    the  Orient. 

With  Miscellaneous  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles),  M.A. 
Letters  and  Memories  of 
his  Life.  Edited  by  his  WIFE. 
With  2  Steel  engraved  Portraits  and 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and 
a  Facsimile  of  his  Handwriting. 
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KINGSLEY  (Charles),  M.A.— 
continued. 

Thirteenth  Edition.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  36$. 

\*  Also  the  ninth  Cabinet  Edition 
in  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
izs. 

All  Saints'  Day  and  other 
Sermons.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  js.  6d. 

True     Words     for     Brave 

Men:  a  Book  for  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Libraries.  Eighth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  2S.  6d. 

KNIGHT  (Professor  W.). 
Studies  in  Philosophy  and 
Literature.  Large  post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  75.  6d. 

KNOX  (Alexander  A.). 
The  New  Playground  :    or, 
'Wanderings  in  Algeria.     Large 
crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  105.  6d. 

LACORDAIRE  (Rev.  Pere). 
Life:     Conferences   delivered 
at  Toulouse.     A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown8vo.Cloth,price3J.6o'. 

LAIRD-CLOWES  (W.). 
Love's  Rebellion:  a  Poem. 
Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

LAMONT  (Martha  VlacDonald). 
The  Gladiator :  A  Life  under 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Third  Century.  With  four 
Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Paget.  Extra 
fcao.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  35.  6d. 

LANG  (A.). 
XXXII    Ballades   in    Blue 

China.  Elzevir.  8vo.  Parchment, 
price  ss. 

LAYMANN  (Capt.). 
The     Frontal     Attack     of 
Infantry.    Translated    by    Colonel 
Edward    Newdigate.      Crown    8vo. 
Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

LEANDER  (Richard). 
Fantastic  Stories.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Paulina 
B.  Granville.  With  Eight  full-page 
Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  55. 

LEE  (Rev.  F.  G.),  D.C.L. 
The     Other     World ;     or, 

Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural.  2  vols. 
A  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  15*. 


LEE  (Holme). 
Her  Title   of  Honour.     A 

Book  for  Girls.    New  Edition.    With 

a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth, 

price  $s. 
LEIGH  (Arran  and  Isla). 

Bellerophon.      Small   crown 

8vo.    Cloth,  price  5^. 
LEIGHTON  (Robert). 

Records  and  other  Poems. 

With   Portrait.      Small   crown  3vo. 

Cloth,  price  7-r.  6d. 
LEWIS  (Edward  Dillon). 

A  Draft  Code  of  Criminal 

Law  and  Procedure.   Demy  8vo. 

Cloth,  price  2is. 
LEWIS  (Mary  A.). 

A  Rat  with  Three   Tales. 

New  and  cheaper  edition.  With 
Four  Illustrations  by  Catherine  F. 
Frere.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3$ .  6d. 

LINDSAY(W.  Lauder),M.D.,&c. 
Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals 
in  Health  and  Disease.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  32^. 

LLOYD  (Francis)  and  Charles 
Tebbitt. 

Extension  of  EmpireWeak- 
ness?  Deficits  Ruin?  With  a 
Practical  Scheme  for  the  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Small  crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  3.5-.  6d. 

LOCKER  (F.). 
London  Lyrics.    A  New  and 

Revised  Edition,  with  Additions  and 
a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  elegant,  price  6s. 
LOKI. 

The  New  Werther.     Small 

crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  zs.  6d. 
LORIMER  (Peter),  D.D. 
John  Knox  and  the  Church 

of  England:  His  Work  in  her  Pulpit, 
and  his  Influence  upon  her  Liturgy, 
Articles,  and  Parties.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  izs. 

John  Wiclif  and  his 
English  Precursors,  by  Gerhard 
Victor  Lechler.  Translated  from 
the  German,  with  additional  Notes. 
2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  215. 

Love's     Gamut    and     other 

Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  y.  6d. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.'s  Publications. 


Love    Sonnets    of    Proteus. 

With    frontispiece    by   the  Author. 
Elzevir  8vo.     Cloth,  price  $s. 
LOWNDES  (Henry). 
Poems    and   Translations. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  6s. 

LUMSDEN  (Lieut. -Col.  H.  W.>. 
Beowulf.  An  Old  English 
Poem.  Translated  into  modern 
rhymes.  Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  $s. 

MAC  CLINTOCK  (L.). 
Sir  Spangle  and  the  Dingy 

Hen.  Illustrated.  Square  crown 
8vo. ,  price  zs.  6d. 

MACDONALD  (G.). 
Malcolm.     With  Portrait   of 
the  Author  engraved  on  Steel.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.     Price  6s. 

The    Marquis    of    Lossie. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 6s. 
MACKENNA  (S.  J.). 
Plucky  Fellows.  A  Book 
for  Boys.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  35.  6d. 

At    School    with    an    Old 

Dragoon.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  5-y. 

MACLACHLAN  (Mrs.). 
Notes  and  Extracts  on 
Everlasting  Punishment  and 
Eternal  Life,  according  to 
Literal  Interpretation.  Small 
crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  y.  6d. 

MACLEAN  (Charles  Donald). 
Latin    and     Greek    Verse 
Translations.     Small  crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  2S. 

MACNAUGHT  (Rev.  John). 
Coena  Domini:  An  Essay 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  its  Primi- 
tive Institution,  Apostolic  Uses, 
and  Subsequent  History.  Demy 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  14$. 

MAGNUS  (Mrs.). 
About  the  Jews  since  Bible 

Times.  From  the  Babylonian  exile 
till  the  English  Exodus.  Small 
crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  5$. 


MAGNUSSON    (Eirikr),     M.A., 
and  PALMER(E.H-),  M.A. 
Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg's 
Lyrical  Songs,  Idylls  and  Epi- 
grams.   Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  price  55. 

MAIR  (R.  S.),  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E. 
The  Medical  Guide  for 

Anglo-Indians.  Being  a  Compen- 
dium of  Advice  to  Europeans  in 
India,  relating  to  the  Preservation 
and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a 
Supplement  on  the  Management  of 
Children  in  India.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  Limp  cloth,  price  35.  6d, 

MALDEN  (H.  E.  and  E.  E.) 
Princes     and    Princesses. 

Illustrated.  Small  crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  zs.  6d. 

MANNING  (His  Eminence  Car- 
dinal). 

The  True  Story  of  the 
Vatican  Council.  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  55. 

Marie  Antoinette  :  a  Drama. 

Small  crown  Svo.     Cloth,  price  $s. 

MARKHAM  (Capt.  Albert  Hast- 
ings), R.N. 

The  Great  Frozen  Sea.     A 

Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of 
the  "Alert"  during  the  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition of  1875-6.  With  six  full- 
page  Illustrations,  two  Maps,  and 
twenty-seven  \Voodcuts.  Fourth 
and  cheaper  edition.  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  6s. 

A  Polar  Reconnaissance  : 

being  the  Voyage  of  the  "  Isbjorn  " 
to  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1879.  With 
10  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  i6s. 

MARTINEAU  (Gertrude). 
Outline         Lessons         on 
Morals.    Small  crown  Svo.    Cloth, 
price  3.?.  6d. 

Master  Bobby  :  a  Tale.  By 
the  Author  of  "Christina  North." 
With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  BELL. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  price  T,s.6d. 

MASTERMAN  (J.). 

Half-a-dozen      Daughters. 

With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 
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McGRATH  (Terence). 
Pictures  from  Ireland.  New 
and  cheaper  edition.      Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  zs. 

MEREDITH  (George). 
The  Egoist.  A  Comedy  in  Nar- 
rative.  3  vols.    Crown  8vo.   Cloth. 

\*  Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fe- 

verel .  A  History  of  Father  and  Son. 
I  none  vol.  with  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

MERRITT  (Henry). 
Art  -  Criticism  and  Ro- 
mance. With  Recollections,  and 
Twenty-three  Illustrations  in  eau- 
forte,  by  Anna  Lea  Merritt.  Two 
vols.  Large  post  8vo.  Cloth,  25$. 

MIDDLETON  (The  Lady). 

Ballads.  Square  i6mo.  Cloth, 
price  3$.  6d. 

MILLER  (Edward). 
The  History  and  Doctrines 

of  Irvingism  ;  or,  the  so-called  Ca- 
tholic and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols. 
Large  post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  25^. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to 
the  State.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
7*.  6d. 

MILNE  (James). 
Tables  of  Exchange  for  the 

Conversion  of  Sterling  Money  into 
Indian  and  Ceylon  Currency,  at 
Rates  from  is.  8d.  to  2S.  %d.  per 
Rupee.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  £2  2s. 

MINCHIN  (J-  GO- 
Bulgaria    since    the   War. 
Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the  Autumn  of 
1879.      Small    crown    8vo.       Cloth, 
price  3$.  6d. 

MOCKLER  (E.). 
A  Grammar  of  the  Baloo- 

chee  Language,  as  it  is  spoken  in 
Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the 
Persia- Arabic  and  Roman  characters.    ; 
Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  price  5*. 


MOFFAT  (Robert  Scott). 
The  Economyof  Consump- 
tion; an  Omitted  Chapter  in  Political 
Economy,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Questions  of  Commercial  Crises 
and  the  Policy  of  Trades  Unions; 
and  with  Reviews  of  the  Theories  of 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Fawcett,  &c.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  i&s. 

The  Principles  of  a  Time 

Policy :  being  an  Exposition  of  a 
Method  of  Settling  Disputes  between 
Employers  and  Employed  in  regard 
to  Time  and  Wages,  by  a  simple  Pro- 
cess of  Mercantile  Barter,  without 
recourse  to  Strikes  or  Locks-out. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 
Monmouth:  A  Drama,of  which 
the  Outline  is  Historical.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 
Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  55. 

MOORE  (Mrs.  Bloomfield). 
Gondaline's    Lesson.     The 

Warden's  Tale,  Stories  for  Children, 
and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  ss. 

MORELL  (J.  R.). 
Euclid  Simplified  in  Me- 
thod and  Language.  Being  a 
Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from 
the  most  important  French  Works, 
approved  by  the  University  of  Paris 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  zs.  6d. 

MORICE  (Rev.  F.  D.),  M.A. 
The  Olympian  and  Pythian 

Odes  of  Pindar.     A  New  Transla- 
tion in  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  ^s.  6d. 
MORSE  (E.  S.),  Ph.D. 
First     Book    of    Zoology. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  New 
and  cheaper  edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

MORSHEAD  (E.  D.  A.) 
The     House     of    Atreus. 

Being  the  Agamemnon  Libation- 
Bearers  and  Furies  of  ./Eschylus 
Translated  into  English  Verse. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  js. 

MORTERRA  (Felix). 
The  Legend  of  Allandale, 

and  other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  6s. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  6-  Go's  Publications. 
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MUNRO  (Major-Gen.    Sir  Tho- 
mas),    K.C.B.,     Governor      of 
Madras. 
Selections    from     His 

Minutes,  and  other  Official  Writings. 
Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Me- 
moir, by  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot, 
K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.  Two  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  30$. 

NAAKE  (J.  T.). 
Slavonic       Fairy       Tales. 

From  Russian,  Servian,  Polish,  and 
Bohemian  Sources.  With  Four  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5*. 

NADEN  (Constance  W.). 
Songs      and     Sonnets     of 
Spring-Time.     Small  crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  $s. 

NEWMAN  (J.  H.),  D.D. 
Characteristics    from     the 

Writings  of.  Being  Selections 
from  his  various  Works.  Arranged 
with  the  Author's  personal  approval. 
Third  Edition.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 
%*  A  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  price  zs.  f>d. 

NICHOLAS    (Thomas),    Ph.D., 
F.G.S. 
The  Pedigree  of  the  English 

People:  an  Argument,  Historical 
and  Scientific,  on  the  Formation  and 
Growth  of  the  Nation,  tracing  Race- 
admixture  in  Britain  from  the  earliest 
times,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  Celtic  Abori- 
gines. Fifth  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  1 6s. 

NICHOLSON  (Edward  Byron). 
The  Christ  Child,  and  other 
Poems.     Crown  Svo.     Goth,  price 
4*.  6d. 

The  Rights  of  an  Animal. 
Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  $s.  €>d. 

The   Gospel  according  to 

the  Hebrews.  Its  Fragments  trans- 
lated and  annotated,  with  a  critical 
Analysis  of  the  External  and  Internal 
Evidence  relating  to  it.  Demy  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  gs.  6d. 

A  New  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  according  to  Mat- 
thew. Demy  Svo,  Clotr,  price  izs. 


NICOLS  (Arthur),  F.G.S. , 
F.R.G.S. 

Chapters  from  the  Physical 

History  of  the  Earth.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Geology  and  Palaeontology, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  55. 

NOAKE  (Major  R.  Compton). 
The   Bivouac  ;    or,   Martial 
Lyrist,  with  an  Appendix — Advice  to 
the  Soldier.   Fcap.  Svo.  Price  5*.  6d. 

NOEL  (The  Hon.  Roden). 
A  Little  Child's  Monument. 
Small  crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

NORMAN  PEOPLE  (The). 
The  Norman  People,  and 
their  Existing  Descendants  in  the 
British  Dominions  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  Demy  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  2is. 

NORRIS  (Rev.  Alfred). 
The  Inner  and  Outer  Life 
Poems.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics, 
Organization,  &c.  By  a  Cavalry 
Officer.  With  Diagrams.  Demy  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  i2s. 

Nuces :  Exercises  on  the 
Syntax  of  the  Public  School 
Latin  Primer.  New  Edition  in 
Three  Parts.  Crown  Svo.  Each  is. 
*#*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be 
had  bound  together  in  cloth,  price  3$. 

OATES  (Frank),  F.R.G.S. 
Matabele  Land  and  the 
Victoria  Falls :  A  Naturalist's 
Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of 
South  Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G. 
Gates,  B.A.,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations and  four  maps.  Demy  Svo. 
Cloth. 

O'BRIEN  (Charlotte  G.). 
Light  and  Shade.     2  vols. 

Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  gilt  tops,  price 

I2S. 

Ode  of  Life  (The). 

Third  Edition.  Feap.  Svo.  Clotk, 
price  5* . 

OF     THE      IMITATION      OF 
CHRIST.      Four    books.      Demy 
32»o.  Limp  cloth,  price  is. 
*»*  Also  in  various  bindings. 
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O'HAGAN  (John). 
The  Song  of  Roland.  Trans- 

lated  into  English  Verse.  Large 
post  8vo.  Parchment  antique,  price 
los.  6d. 

O'MEARA  (Kathleen). 
Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor 
of    the   Sorbonne ;    His    Life    and 
Works.      Second   Edition.      Crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  7$.  6d. 
Henri    Perreyve    and    His 
Counsels    to    the   Sick.      Small 
crown    8vo.     Cloth,  price  5$. 

Our   Public    Schools.     Eton, 

Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  West- 
minster, Marlborough,  The  Charter- 
house.   Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  price  6s. 
OWEN(F.  M.). 
John      Keats.        A     Study. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  6^. 
OWEN  (Rev.  Robert),  B.D. 
Sanctorale  Catholicum  ;  or 

Book  of  Saints.  With  Notes,  Criti- 
cal, Exegetical,  and  Historical. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  iBs. 

An  Essay  on  the  Commu- 
nion   of    Saints.      Including    an 
Examination  of  the  "  Cultus  Sanc- 
torum."    Price  2S. 
PALGRAVE  (W.  Gifford). 

Hermann  Agha ;  An  Eastern 
Narrative.     Third  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  6s. 
PANDURANG  HARI ; 
Or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo. 
With  an  Introductory  Preface  by  Sir 
H.  Bartle  E.  Frere,  G. C.S.I.,  C.B. 
Crown  8vo.     Price  6s. 

PARCHMENT     LIBRARY 
(The). 

Choicely  printed  on  hand  -  made 
paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  price 
6s.  each  ;  vellum,  price  7$.  6d.  each. 

Shakspere's    Sonnets. 

Edited  by  Edward  Dowden,  Author 
of  "  Shakspere  ;  his  Mind  and  Art," 
&c.  With  a  Frontispiece,  etched 
by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the 
Death  Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by 
Edmund  W.  Gosse,  Author  of  "  Stu- 
dies in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Europe."  With  Frontispiece  oa 
India  paper  by  Hamo  Thornycroft, 
A.R.A. 


PARCHMENT  LIBRARY  (The) 

—  continued, 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 

By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  A  revised 
Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on 
India  paper,  from  a  Design  by 
W.  B.  Richmond. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess  : 

a  Medley.  With  a  Miniature  Fron- 
tispiece by  H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tail- 
piece in  Outline  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shelley.  With  Preface  by  Richard 
Garnet,  and  a  Miniature  Frontis- 
piece. 

Tennyson's     "In     Memo- 

riam."  With  a  Miniature  Portrait 
in  eau  forte  by  Le  Rat,  after  a 
Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Came- 
ron. 

PARKER  (Joseph),  D.D. 
The   Paraclete :    An    Essay 

on  the  Personality  ?.ud  Ministry  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference 
to  current  discussions.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  i2s. 

PARR  (Capt.  H.  Hallam). 
A  Sketch  of  the  Kafir  and 
Zulu    Wars :    Guadana  to  Isand- 
hlwana,  with   Maps.      Small  crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  5.5. 

The    Dress,    Horses,    and 

Equipment  of  Infantry  and  Staff 
Officers.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  is. 

PARSLGE  (Joseph). 
Our    Railways  :     Sketches, 

Historical  and  Descriptive.  With 
Practical  Information  as  to  Fares, 
Rates,  &c.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Rail- 
way Reform.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

PATTISON  (Mrs.  Mark). 
The  Renaissance  of  Art  in 

France.  With  Nineteen  Steel 
Engravings.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  32$. 

PAUL  (C.  Kegan). 
Mary  Wollston  ecraft. 
Letters  to  Imlay.  With  Prefatory 
Memoir  by,  and  Two  Portraits  in 
eau  forte,  by  Anna  Lea  Merritt. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  <5r  Co.'s  Publications. 


PAUL  (C.  Kegan)— continued. 
Goethe's   Faust.      A    New 
Translation  in   Rime.     Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  6s. 

William  Godwin :  His 
Friends  and  Contemporaries. 

With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the 

Handwriting    of   Godwin    and    his 

Wife.      2  vols.      Square  post   8vo. 

Cloth,  price  28*. 

The  Genius  of  Christianity 

Unveiled.  Being  Essays  by  William 

Godwin     never     before     published. 

Edited,    with    a    Preface,     by     C. 

Kegan   Paul.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth, 

price  7S.  6d. 
PAUL  (Margaret  Agnes). 

Gentle  and  Simple :  A  Story. 

2  vols.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  tops, 

price  12$. 
%*  Also  a  Cheaper  Edition  in  one 

vol.  with  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo. 

Cloth,  price  6s. 
PAYNE  (John). 

Songs  of  Life  and  Death. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  5*. 

PAYNE  (Prof.J.  F.). 
Frobel  and  the  Kindergar- 
ten System.  Second  Edition. 
A  Visit  to  German  Schools : 
Elementary  Schools  in  Ger- 
many. Notes  of  a  Professional  Tour 
to  inspect  some  of  the  Kindergartens, 
Primary  Schools,  Public  Girls' 
Schools,  and  Schools  for  Technical 
Instruction  in  Hamburgh,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Weimar,  Gotha,  Eisenach, 
in  the  autumn  of  1874.  With  Critical 
Discussions  of  the  General  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Kindergartens  and 
other  Schemes  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
4S.  6d. 

PELLETAN  (E.). 
The   Desert    Pastor,    Jean 

Jarousseau.  Translated  from  the 
French.  By  Colonel  E.  P.  De 
L'Hoste.  With  a  Frontispiece.  New 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
3*.  6d. 

PENNELL(H.  Cholmondeley). 
Pegasus  Resaddled.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Puck  on  Pegasus," 
&c.  &c.  With  Ten  Full-page  Illus- 
trations by  George  Du  Maurier. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  410.  Cloth 
elegant,  price  12*.  6d. 


PENRICE  (Maj.  J.),  B.A. 
A  Dictionary  and  Glossary 
of  the  Ko-ran.  With  copious  Gram- 
matical References  and  Explanations 
of  the  Text.    410.    Cloth,  price  215. 

PESCHEL  (Dr.  Oscar). 
The    Races    of    Man    and 
theirGeographical  Distribution. 
Large  crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  9$. 

PETERS  (F.  H.). 
The    Nicomachean  Ethics 
of  Aristotle.  Translated  by.  Crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  6s. 

PFEIFFER  (Emily). 
Quarterman's    Grace,    and 
other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth, 
price  5s. 

Glan  Alarch:  His  Silence 
and  Song.  A  Poem.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Gerard's   Monument,    and 
other   Poems.      Second    Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  6s. 
Poems.        Second     Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  6*. 

Sonnets  and  Songs.     New 

Edition.  i6mo,  handsomely  printed 
and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price 

PIKE  (Warburton). 
The  Inferno  of  Dante  Ali- 

ghieri.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  55. 
PINCHES  (Thomas),  M.A. 
Samuel  Wilberforce:  Faith 
— Service — Recompense.  Three 
Sermons.  With  a  Portrait  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce  (after  a  Photograph  by 
Charles  Watkins).  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  4S.  6d. 

PLAYFAIR     (Lieut. -Col.).     Her 

Britannic  Majesty's  Consul-General 
in  Algiers. 

Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of 
Bruce  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
Illustrated  by  facsimiles  of  Bruce's 
original  Drawings,  Photographs, 
Maps,  &c.  Royal  410.  Cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  price 
£33*- 

POLLOCK  (Frederick) 
Spinoza.  His  Life  and  Phi- 
losophy.       Demy    8vo.       Cloth, 
price  i6s. 
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POLLOCK  (W.  H.). 
Lectures  on  French  Poets. 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5$. 

POOR  (Laura  E.). 
Sanskrit   and    its    kindred 

Literatures.  Studies  in  Compara- 
tive Mythology.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  S.T. 

POUSHKIN  (A.  S.). 
Russian         Romance. 

Translated  from  the  Tales  of  Belkin, 
&c.  By  Mrs.  J.  Buchan  Telfer  (nee 
Mpuravieff).  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  35.  6d. 

PRESBYTER. 

Unfoldings  of  Christian 
Hope.  An  Essay  showing  that  the 
Doctrine  contained  in  the  Damna- 
tory Clauses  of  the  Creed  commonly 
called  Athanasian  is  unscriptural. 
Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  4^.  6d. 

PRICE  (Prof.  Bonamy). 

Currency  and  Banking. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Chapters  on  Practical  Poli- 
tical Economy.  Being  the  Sub- 
stance of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Large 
post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  12*. 

Proteus    and   Amadeus.     A 

Correspondence.  Edited  by  Aubrey 
DeVere.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5 J. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLBOY. 
The  Volunteer,  the  Militia- 
man, and  the  Regular  Soldier. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  5*. 

PULPIT  COMMENTARY  (The). 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  EXELL  and 
the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  SPENCE. 
Genesis.  By  Rev.  T.  White- 
law,  M.A.  ;  with  Homilies  by  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D., 
Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W. 
Roberts, -M.  A.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D., 
F.R.S.  ;  and  Introductions  to  the 
Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H. 
Cotierill,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  White- 
law,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Price 


PULPIT  COMMENTARY(The) 

— continued. 

Numbers.     By  the  Rev.  R. 

\Vinterbotham,LL.B.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  Binnie,  D.D. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D. 
Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  In- 
troduction by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Whitelaw,  M.A.  Price  15*. 

Joshua.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Lias,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  the 
Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  de  Pressense, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Adeney,  and  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  Price  12$.  6d. 

Ju'dges  and  Ruth.  By  Right 
Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.  With  Ho- 
milies by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A.  ; 
Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.  ;  Rev. 
W.  M.  Statham  ;  and  Rev.  Prof.  J. 
R.  Thomson,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Cloth,  price  155-. 

i  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
R.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D., 
Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  B. 
Dale.  Third  Edition.  Price  15^. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlin- 
son,  M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev. 
Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A., 
Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackennal, 
B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev. 
F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie, 
LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A., 
Rev.  G.  Wood,  B.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  P. 
C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
J.  S.  Exell.  Fourth  Edition.  Price 
12*.  6<t. 

Punjaub    (The)    and^North 

Western  Frontier  ofMjidia^  By  an 
old  Punjaubee.  Crown  8 vo.  Cloth, 
price  55. 

Rabbi  Jeshua.  An  Eastern 
Story.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
3*.  6d. 

RAVENSHAW  (John  Henry), 
B.C.S. 

Gaur:  Its  Ruins  and  In- 
scriptions. Edited  with  consider- 
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RAVEN  SHAW     (John     Henry), 
B.C.S.— continued. 

able  additions  and  alterations  by  his 
Widow.      With     forty-four     photo- 
graphic illustrations  and  twenty-five 
fac-similes  of  Inscriptions.      Super 
royal  410.     Cloth,  3^.  13.1.  6d. 
READ  (Carveth). 
On  the  Theory  of  Logic  : 
An    Essay.       Crown    8vo.      Cloth, 
price  6s. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life. 

Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
i*.  6d. 

REANEY  (Mrs.  G.  S.). 
Blessing  and  Blessed ;  a 
Sketch  of  Girl  Life.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition.  With  a  frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo.  Cloth,  price  3 s.6d. 
Waking  and  Working  ;  or, 
from  Girlhood  to  Womanhood. 
New  and  cheaper  edition.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  3.1.  6d. 

Rose  Gurney's  Discovery. 

A  Book  for  Girls,  dedicated  to  their 
Mothers.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
3*.  6d. 

English  Girls  :  their  Place 
and  Power.  With  a  Preface  by 
R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  of  Birmingham. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth, 

Ee  zs.  6d. 
3t     Anyone,    and    other 
ries.  Three  Illustrations.  Royal 
i6mo.     Cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny  and  other 
Stories.  Three  Illustrations.  Royal 
i6mo.  Cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other 
Stories.  Three  Illustrations.  Royal 
i6mo.  Cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

RENDALL  (J.  M.). 
Concise  Handbook  of  the 
Island  of  Madeira.     With  plan  of 
Funchal  and  map  of  the  Island.  Fcap. 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

REYNOLDS  (Rev.  J.  W.). 
The  Supernatural  in  Na- 
ture. A  Verification  by  Free  Use  of 
Science.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  14$. 

Mystery  of  Miracles,  The. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Supernatural 
in  Nature."  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 


RHOADES  (James). 
The     Georgics    of    Virgil. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  Small 
crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  $s. 

RIBOT  (Prof.  Th.). 
English  Psychology.  Se- 
cond Edition.  A  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected Translation  from  the  latest 
French  Edition.  Large  post  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  gs. 

Heredity  :  A  Psychological 
Study  on  its  Phenomena,  its  Laws, 
its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences. 
Large  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  9$. 

RINK  (Chevalier  Dr.  Henry). 
Greenland  :  Its  People  and 
its  Products.  By  the  Chevalier 
Dr.  HENRY  RINK,  President  of  the 
Greenland  Board  of  Trade.  With 
sixteen  Illustrations,  drawn  by  the 
Eskimo,  and  a  Map.  Edited  by  Dr. 
ROBERT  BROWN.  Crown  8vo.  Price 
iw.  6d. 

ROBERTSON    (The    Late    Rev. 
F.  W.),  M.A.,  of  Brighton. 
The     Human     Race,     and 

other  Sermons  preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.  Second 
Edition.  Large  post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  js.  6d. 

Notes  on  Genesis.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo., 
price  3.$.  6d. 

Sermons.  Four  Series.  Small 
crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3*.  6d.  each. 
Expository  Lectures  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. A  New  Edition.  Small 
crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  $s. 

Lectures    and    Addresses, 

with  other  literary  remains.  A  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5$ . 

An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's "  In  Memoriam."  (Dedi- 
cated by  Permission  to  the  Poet- 
Laureate.)  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  zs. 
The  Education  of  the 
Human  Race.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Lessing.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
zs.  6d. 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A., 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
I.  2  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Ser- 
mons. With  Steel  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  7*.  6d. 
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ROBERTSON  (The  Late  Rev. 
F.  W.),  M.A.,  of  Brighton— con- 
tinued. 

II.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo., 
with  Portrait.      Cloth,  price  izs. 

III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  one  vol. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  6s. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had 
half-bound  in  morocco. 
\*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  price  as.  6d. 
ROBINSON  (A.  Mary  F.). 
A      Handful     of     Honey- 

suckle.     Fcap.    8vo.     Cloth,   price 

3*.  6d. 

The  Crowned  Hippolytus. 

Translated  from  Euripides.  With 
New  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  $s. 

RODWELL  (G.  F.),  F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S. 

Etna :  a  History  of  the 
Mountain  and  its  Eruptions. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Square 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  QS. 

ROSS  (Mrs.  E.),  ("Nelsie  Brook"). 
Daddy's  Pet.  A  Sketch 
from  Humble  Life.  With  Six  Illus- 
trations. Royal  i6mo.  Cloth,  price  is. 

ROSS   (Alexander),  D.D. 
Memoir       of       Alexander 
Ewing,  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the 
Isles.    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.     Cloth,  price  los.  6d. 

SADLER  (S.  W.),  R.N. 
The   African    Cruiser.      A 

Midshipman's  Adventures  on  the 
West  Coast.  With  Three  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

SALTS  (Rev.  Alfred),  LL.D. 
Godparents    at    Confirma- 
tion.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester.     Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  limp,  price  2J. 

SALVATOR(ArchdukeLudwig). 
Levkosia,  the  Capital  of 
Cyprus.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
IQS.  6d. 

SAMUEL  (Sydney  Montagu). 
Jewish    Life   in   the  East. 
Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

SAUNDERS  (John). 

Israel  Mort,  Overman  :  A 

Story  of  the  Mine.  Cr.  8vo.  Price  6s. 


SAUNDERS  (John)-««tf«K«/. 

Hirell.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 

Abel  Drake's  Wife.     With 

Frontispiece.      Crown  8vo.      Cloth, 

price  is.  6d. 
SAYCE  (Rev. 'Archibald  Henry). 

Introduction  to  the  Science 

of  Language.    Two  vols. ,  large  post 

8vo.     Cloth,  price  25.1. 
SCHELL  (Maj.  von). 

The     Operations     of     the 

First    Army    under    Gen.    von 

Goeben.    Translated  by  Col.  C.  H. 

von  Wright.      Four  Maps.     Demy 

8vo.     Cloth,  price  QJ. 

The  Operations  of  the 
First  Army  under  Gen.  von 
Steinmetz.  Translated  by  Captain 
E.  O.  Hollist.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  lor.  (>d. 

SCHELLENDORF     (Maj.-Gen. 
B.  von). 
The  Duties  of  the  General 

Staff.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Lieutenant  Hare.  Vol.  I.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  los.  6d. 

SCHERFF  (Maj.  W.  von). 
Studies  in  the  New  In- 
fantry Tactics.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Translated  from  the  German  by 
Colonel  Lumley  Graham.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  7$.  6d. 

Scientific  Layman.  The  New 
Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  :  are  they 
Incompatible?  Demy  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  IQS.  f>d. 

SCOONES  (W.  Baptiste). 
Four  Centuries  of  English 
Letters.  A  Selection  of  350  Letters 
by  1 50  Writers  from  the  period  of  the 
Paston  Letters  to  the  Present  Time. 
Edited  and  arranged  by.  Second 
Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  gs.  * 

SCOTT  (Leader). 
A  Nook  in  the  Apennines: 

A  Summer  beneath  the  Chestnuts. 
With  Frontispiece,  and  27  Illustra- 
tions   in    the    Text,    chiefly    from 
Original     Sketches.       Crown    8vo. 
Cloth,  price  7$.  6d. 
SCOTT  (Robert  H.). 
Weather  Charts  and  Storm 
Warnings.  Illustrated.  SecondEdi- 
tion.   Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3*.  (>d. 
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Seeking    his    Fortune,    and 

other  Stories.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  2t,  6d. 

SENIOR  (N.  W.). 
Alexis  De  Tocqueville. 
Correspondence  and  Conversations 
with  Nassau  W.  Senior,  from  1833  to 
1859.  Edited  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 
2  vols.  Large  post  8vo.  Cloth,price  21  j. 

Seven  Autumn  Leaves  from 
Fairyland.  Illustrated  with  Nine 
Etchings.  Square  crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  3$.  6d. 

SHADWELL  (Maj.-Gen.),  C.B. 
Mountain  Warfare.  Illus- 
trated by  the  Campaign  of  1799  in 
Switzerland.  Being  a  Translation 
of  the  Swiss  Narrative  compiled  from 
the  Works  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Jomini,  and  others.  Also  of  Notes 
by  General  H.  Dufour  on  the  Cam- 
paign of  the  Valtelline  in  1635.  With 
Appendix,  Maps,  and  Introductory 
Remarks.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  i6s. 

SHAKSPEARE  (Charles). 
Saint  Paul  at  Athens  : 
Spiritual  Christianity  in  Relation  to 
some  Aspects  of  Modern  Thought. 
Nine  Sermons  preached  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church,  Westbourne  Park. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
FARRAR.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5*. 

SHAW  (Major  Wilkinson). 
The  Elements  of  Modern 
Tactics.  Practically  applied  to 
English  Formations.  With  Twenty- 
five  Plates  and  Maps.  Second  and 
cheaper  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  gs. 

V*  The  Second  Volume  of  "Mili- 
tary Handbooks  for  Officers  and 
Non-commissioned  Officers."  Edited 
by  Lieut.-Col.  C.  B.  Brackenbury. 
R.A.,  A.A.G. 

SHAW   (Flora   L.). 
Castle    Blair:     a    Story   of 
Youthful  Lives.    2  vols.   Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  gilt  tops,  price  izs.    Also,  an 
dition  in  one  vol.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

SHELLEY  (Lady). 

Shelley  Memorials  from 
Authentic  Sources.  With  (now 
first  printed)  an  Essay  on  Christian- 
ity by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  With 
Portrait.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  5$. 


SHERMAN  (Gen.  W.  T.). 
Memoirs  of  General  W. 
T.  Sherman,  Commander  of  the 
Federal  Forces  in  the  American  Civil 
War.  By  Himself.  2  vols.  With 
Map.  Demy  8vo  Cloth,  price  24*. 
Copyright  English  Edition. 

SHILLITO  (Rev.  Joseph). 
Womanhood  :     its    Duties, 
Temptations,  and  Privileges.  A  Book 
for  Young  Women.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Price  3$.  6rf. 

SHIPLEY  (Rev.  Orby),  M.A. 
Principles  of  the  Faith  in 
Relation  to  Sin.  Topics  for 
Thought  in  Times  of  Retreat. 
Eleven  Addresses.  With  an  Intro- 
duction on  the  neglect  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  Postscript  on  his  leaving  the 
Church  of  England.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  12.1. 

Church  Tracts,  or  Studies 
in  Modern  Problems.  By  various 
Writers.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  5*.  each. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St. 
Johannis  Hospital  at  Bonn.  Autho- 
rized Translation  by  Hans  Iharau 
from  the  German  Memorials  of  Ama- 
lie  von  Lasaulx.  Second  edition. 
Large  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  js.  6d. 

SKINNER  (James). 
Coelestia  :  the  Manual  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  Latin  Text  side  by 
side  with  an  English  Interpretation, 
in  36  Odes,  with  Notes,  and  a  plea 
for-  the  Study  of  Mystic  Theology. 
Large  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

SMITH  (Edward),  M.D.,  LL.B., 
F.R.S. 

Health  and  Disease,  as  In- 
fluenced by  the  Daily,  Seasonal,  and 
'  other  Cyclical  Changes  in  the  Human 
System.  A  New  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  7$.  6d. 

Practical  Dietary  for 
Families,  Schools,  and  the  La- 
bouring Classes.  A  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 

Tubercular  Consumption 
in  its  Early  and  Remediable 
Stages.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 
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Songs  of  Two  Worlds.     By 

the  Author  of  "  The  Epic  of  Hades." 
Sixth  Edition.  Complete  in  one 
Volume,  with  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  73.  6d. 

Songs  for  Music. 

By   Four   Friends.      Square  crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  5$. 
Containing  songs   by   Reginald    A. 
Gatty,  Stephen   H.   Gatty,  Greville 
J.  Chester,  and  Juliana  Ewing. 

SPEDDING  Games). 
Reviews  and  Discussions, 
Literary,    Political,    and    His- 
torical, not  relating  to   Bacon. 
Demy  8vo.     Cloth,  price  12*.  6d. 

STAFFER  (Paul). 
Shakspeare  and  Classical 
Antiquity  :  Greek  and  Latin  Anti- 
quity as  presented  in  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  Translated  by  Emily  J.  Carey. 
Large  post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  izs. 

St.    Bernard   on     the    Love 

of  God.  Translated  by  Marianne 
Caroline  and  Coventry  Patmore. 
Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  price  45.  6d. 

STEDMAN  (Edmund  Clarence). 

Lyrics     and    Idylls.     With 

other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth, 

price  7$.  6d* 
STEPHENS    (Archibald   John), 

LL.D. 

The      Folkestone      Ritual 

Case.  The  Substance  of  the  Argu- 
ment delivered  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  On 
behalf  of  the  Respondents.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  6*. 

STEVENS  (William). 
The  Truce  of  God,  and  other 
Poems.     Small  crown  8vo.     Cloth, 
price  y.  6d. 

STEVENSON  (Robert  Louis). 

Virginibus,  Puerisque,  and 

other  Papers.   Crown  8vo.    Cloth, 

price  6s. 
STEVENSON  (Rev.  W.  P.). 

Hymns  for  the  Church  and 

Home.  Selected  and  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The   most  complete   Hymn  Book 
published. 


STEVENSON  (Rev.  W.  F.)— con- 
titiued. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three 
Parts:— I.  For  Public  Worship.— 
II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. 
—III.  For  Children.  _ 
*#*  Published  in  various  forms  and 
prices,  the  latter  ranging  from  8d. 
to  6s.  Lists  and  full  particulars 
•will  be  furnished  on  application  to 
the  Publishers. 

STOCKTON  (Frank  R  ). 
A  Jolly   Fellowship.     With 
20  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth, 
price  5^. 

STORR  (Francis),  and  TURNER 
Hawes). 

Canterbury  Chimes ;  or, 
Chaucer  Tales  retold  to  Children. 
With  Illustrations  from  the  Elles- 
mere  MS.  Extra  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  y.  6d. 

STRETTON  (Hesba). 
David  Lloyd's  Last  Will. 

With  Four  Illustrations.  Royal 
i6mo.,  price  2f.  6d. 

The       Wonderful       Life. 

Thirteenth  Thousand.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  2j.  (>d. 

Through  a  Needle's  Eye  : 

a  Story.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
6s. 

STUBBS  (Lieut.-Colonel  F.  W.) 
The  Regiment   of  Bengal 

Artillery.  The  History  of  its 
Organization,  Equipment,  and  War 
Services.  Compiled  from  Published 
Works,  Official  Records,  and  various 
Private  Sources.  With  numerous 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  32*. 
STUMM  (Lieut.  Hugo),  German 
Military  Attache  to  the  Khivan  Ex- 
pedition. 

Russia's     advance      East- 
ward.   Based  on  the  Official  Reports 
of.     Translated  by  Capt.  C.  E.  H. 
VINCENT.    With  Map.     Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  6s. 
SULLY  (James),  M.A. 
Sensation    and     Intuition. 

Demy  8vo.    Second  Edition.    Cloth, 

?ice  ior.  6d. 
essimism  :   a   History  and 
a  Criticism.     Demy  8vo.     Price  14$. 
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Sunnyland  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "Aunt  Mary's  Bran 
Pie."  Illustrated.  Small  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  3$.  6d 

Sweet  Silvery  Sayings  of 
Shakespeare.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth 
gilt,  price  js .  6d. 

SYME  (David). 
Outlines  of  an    Industrial 

Science.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Tales  from  Ariosto.  Retold  for 
Children,  by  a  Lady.  With  three 
illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  45,  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Algernon). 
Guienne.  Notes  of  an  Autumn 
Tour.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  4^.  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Sir  H.). 
Works  Complete.    Author's 

Edition,  in  5  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  6s.  each. 

Vols.  I.  to  III.  containing  the 
Poetical  Works,  Vols.  IV.  and  V. 
the  Prose  Works. 

TAYLOR  (Col.  Meadows),  C.S.I., 
M.R.I.A. 
A  Noble  Queen  :  a  Romance 

1  Indian  History.  New  Edition. 
With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 

oth.     Price  6s. 

Seeta.      New    Edition    with 

frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

Tippoo  Sultaun :  a  Tale  of 
the  Mysore  War.  New  Edition  with 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

Ralph  Darnell.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  6s. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Thug. 

New  Edition.     With   Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  6s. 
Tara :     a     Mahratta     Tale. 

New  Edition.     With    Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  6s. 
TENNYSON  (Alfred). 
The  Imperial  Library  Edi- 
tion. Complete  in  7  vols.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  ^3   13*.   6d.  ;  in   Rox- 
burgh binding,  .£4  7*.  6d. 


TENNYSON   (Alfred)— continued 

Author's  Edition.  Complete 
in  6  Volumes.  Post  8vo.  Cloth  gilt ; 
or  half-morocco,  Roxburgh  style  : — 

VOL.  I.  Early  Poems,  and 
English  Idylls.  Price  6s.  ;  Rox- 
burgh, 7*.  6d. 

VOL.  II.  Locksley  Hall, 
Lucretius,  and  other  Poems. 
Price  6s.  ;  Roxburgh,  js.  6d. 

VOL.   III.     The    Idylls    of 

the  King  (Complete).  Price  7*.  6d.\ 
Roxburgh,  gs. 

VOL.  IV.  The  Princess,  and 

Maud.  Price  6s. ;  Roxburgh,  7$.  6d. 

VOL.    V.      Enoch     Arden, 

and  In  Memoriam.  Price  6s.  ; 
Roxburgh,  7$.  6d. 

VOL.  VI.  Dramas.  Price  7*. ; 

Roxburgh,  Ss.  6d. 

Cabinet  Edition.     12  vols. 

Each  with  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  as.  6d.  each. 

CABINET  EDITION.  12  vols.  Com- 
plete in  handsome  Ornamental  Case. 
32*. 

The  Royal  Edition.     With 

25  Illustrations  and  Portrait.  Cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves. 
Price  2  is. 

The  Guinea  Edition.  Com- 
plete in  12  vols.,  neatly  bound  and 
enclosed  in  box.  Cloth,  price  2is. 
French  morocco  or  parchment,  price 
3  w.  6d. 

The  Shilling  Edition  of  the 

Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works,  in  12 
vols.,  pocket  size.  Price  is.  each. 

The  Crown  Edition.  Com- 
plete in  one  vol.,  strongly  bound  in 
cloth,  price  6s.  Cloth,  extra  gilt 
leaves,  price  7*.  6d.  Roxburgh, 
half  morocco,  price  Zs.  6d. 

***  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety 
of  other  bindings. 
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WHITNEY  (Prof.  W.  D.) 
Essentials       of       English 
Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 
WICKSTEED  (P.  H.). 

Dante  :  Six  Sermons.    Crown 

8vo.     Cloth,  price  $s. 
WILKINS  (William). 

Songs  of  Study.  Crown 8vo. 

Cloth,  price  6s. 

WILLIAMS  (Rowland),  D.D. 
Stray  Thoughts  from  the 
Note-Books  of  the  Late  Row- 
land Williams,  D.D.  Edited  by 
his  Widow.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  3-y.  6d. 

Psalms,    Litanies,    Coun- 
sels   and    Collects    for   Devout 
Persons.     Edited  by  his  Widow. 
New  and  Popular  Edition.     Crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 
WILLIS  (R.),M.D. 
Servetus    and    Calvin  :    a 
Study  of  an  Important  Epoch  in  the 
Early  History  of  the  Reformation. 
8vo.    Cloth,  price  i6jr. 
William  Harvey.  A  History 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circula- 
tion of  the  Blood.    With  a  Portrait 
of  Harvey,  after   Faithorne.     Demy 
8vo.    Cloth,  price  14^. 

WILLOUGHBY(The  Hon.  Mrs.). 
On  the  North  Wind  — 
Thistledown.  A  Volume  of  Poems. 
Elegantly  bound.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  js.  6d. 

WILSON  (Erasmus). 
Egypt   of  the    Past.     With 
Chromo-lithographs   and    numerous 
Illustrations    in    the   Text.     Crown 
8vo.     Cloth. 

WILSON  (H.  Schutz). 
The  Tower   and  Scaffold. 

A  Miniature  Monograph.  Large 
fcap.  8vo.  Price  is. 

Within    Sound   of  the  Sea. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Blue  Roses," 
"  Vera,"  &c.  Third  Edition.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  tops,  price 

12S. 

*#*  Also  a  cheaper  edition  in  one 
vol.  with  frontispiece.     Price  6s. 


WOLLSTONECRAFT  (Mary). 
Letters  to    Imlay.    With  a 

Preparatory  Memoir  by  C.  Kegan 
Paul,  and  two  Portraits  in  eau  forte 
by  Anna  Lea  Merritt.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  6s. 

WOLTMANN  (Dr.  Alfred),  and 
WOERMANN(Dr.  Karl). 
History  of  Painting  in  An- 
tiquity and  the  Middle  Ages. 
Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  With  nu- 
merous illustrations.  Medium  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  285-.  ;  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  leaves,  price  30^. 

WOOD  (Major-General  J.Creigh- 
ton). 
Doubling    the    Consonant. 

Small  crown  8vo.    Cloth,  price  is.  6d. 
WOODS  (James  Chapman). 
A    Child    of    the    People, 

and  other  poems.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  $s. 

Word     was     made     Flesh. 

Short  Family  Readings  on  the 
Epistles  for  each  Sunday  of  the 
Christian  Year.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  i  ay.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  David),  M.A. 
Waiting  for  the  Light,  and 
other  Sermons.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

YOUMANS  (Eliza  A.). 
An  Essay  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Observing  Powers  ot 
Children,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  Study  of  Botany.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  a  Supplement,  by 
Joseph  Payne,  F.C.P.,  Author  of 
"  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Education,"  &c.  Crown  8 vo.  Cloth, 
price  2s.  6d. 

First     Book     of     Botany. 

Designed  to  Cultivate  the  Observing 
Powers  of  Children.  With  300  En- 
gravings. New  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  zs.  6d. 

YOUMANS  (Edward  L.),  M.D. 
A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry, 
on  the  Basis  of  the  New  System. 
With  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  5$. 

YOUNG  (William). 
Gottlob,    etcetera.       Small 
crown  Svo.     Cloth,  price  3$.  6d. 
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